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The Unlit nyual Interijitwns K. 138 and K. 3232, 1 translated. 
—By J. Dynklky Pkinck, Ph.D., Professor in New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Happily for the Assyriological world, the long discussion as 
to the existence of a non-Semitic “Sumerian” language is rap¬ 
idly drawing to a close. Indeed, the main question may be con¬ 
sidered as practically settled. Even Friedrich Delitzsch, who has 
been until recently perhaps the most authoritative of the Anti- 
Sumerists,® has at last changed his views and now holds that the 
Sumerian was really a language and was not merely, as the 
Anti-Sumerists thought, an ideographic system of writing the 
Semitic Assyro-IJabylonian.* It may be stated that the majority 
of Assyriologists are now convinced of the two following main 
facts : first, that the cuneiform system of writing originated with 
a non-Semitic people; and second, that the language of this non- 
Semitic race, of which we have so many specimens, most of 
which appear in connection with an interlinear Assyrian transla¬ 
tion, should be known as Sumerian . 4 The reasons formerly 
advanced for the name Akkadian are now very generally regarded 
as unsatisfactory. A history and elucidation of the entire ques¬ 
tion is given by Weissbach in his short but comprehensive work 
Die sumerische Fraye.* 

Of course, .Assyriology is really only at the threshold of 
Sumerian investigation, as there are many important problems 


•Published in Haupfc's Akkadische und sumerische Keilschrifttexte, 
pp. 104-106. 

5 See his Hdwb., throughout, and his Assyr. Or., 1889, {$25, where he 
gives a long excursus against the theories of the Sumerists. 

* Cf. his remarkable work Die Entstehung des dUesten Schriftsystems, 
oder cler Ursprung der KeiUchriftzeichen, Leipzig, 1897. 

*F. H. Weissbach, Die eumtritche Frage, Leipzig, 1898; p. 181. 
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still to be solved. Of these the most weighty are undoubtedly : 
first, as to the phonology, grammatical structure and syntax of 
the language ; secondly, as to its vocabulary; and thirdly and 
finally, as to its possible similarity to existing agglutinating 
speech-families. Dr. Christopher Johnston in the JAOS., xv. pp. 
317-322, has stated with admirable clearness the lines along 
which Sumerian research should proceed. 

The following three inscriptions belonging to the library of 
Assurbanipal are entirely unilingual, i. e. only in the Sumerian 
without the customary Assyrian interlinear translate “^Ifra. 1 
and 2 have never been translated before. They all roll 
ancient Semitic idea that disease (and incidentally sin, J 
the Assyro-Babylonian religion had a deep conscious 1 r 
be removed by being mysteriously communicated to 
the goat or deer species, which arc then formally < j 
with their load of guilt into the wilderness. In a ) r 
Scapegoat read before the A.O.S. in Baltimore, * * 
published in the Journal,* Dr. Christopher Joh j 
the translation of Nr. 3. A popular summary ot . 
appeared in the American Antiquarian, xx. pp. 14v 
the author merely gives the translation of the inscription with¬ 
out any comments on the text, comparing, however, the Assyrian 
ritual of the scapegoat with the similar Hebrew custom. 

In the Priestly Code of the Pentateuch, in Lev. xvi., we read 
that, on the Day of Atonement, the high priest (Aaron) was com¬ 
manded to come to the sanctuary, where, after purifying himself 
with water, he was to put on the holy vestments. Two lie-goats 
were then chosen for a-sin offering, as well as a bullock for a sin 
offering and a ram for a burnt offering. The two goats were to 
be solemnly placed before J/iv/i at the door of the tabernacle. 
Lots were then cast upon the goats, one of which was destined 
for Jhvh and the other to be a scapegoat for the demon Azazel. 

* Cf. the popular article by TaUqvist, Finsk Tidukrift, xxxii. H. 8, 
pp. 193-214: Fornbabylonuka och hcbr&iska psalmer; and see espec¬ 
ially, IV. R.* 10. 

* Mention is made of it in JAOS, xviii. p. 388, Nr. 24. 

* For Azazel, Hcb. , ■ cf. Cheyne, “ The Date and Origin of 

the Ritual of ‘ Aza’zSl,” ZATW. xv. pp. 158-6. Also Encycl. Bibl. i. 
s.v. Azazel, and Johnston, Amer. Anttq., xx. p. 141. Reuss, Geschichte *, 
p. 201, says that the conception of Azazel lies in the way which led to 
that of the Devil. 


Vol. xxi.] Unilingual Inscriptions K. 13S and K. 3232. 
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The goat upon which the lot for Jhvh fell was accordingly pre¬ 
sented and slain as a sin offering, together with the bullock and 
the ram. The high priest then laid bis hands upon the head of 
the live scapegoat, confessing over it all the sins of Israel, whioh 
wero thus thought to be placed upon the animal. A man especi¬ 
ally appointed for the purpose led the goat into the wilderness, 
where it was allowed to go free “to Azazcl.” Wo should note 
that both the high priest and the person who led the animal away 
must purify themselves by washing after the ceremony. 

S’* riefly, was the Hebrew custom with the goat. It is 
I'hc Tj g connection, however, to note that in cases of 

• from leprosy a similar practice was followed with birds. 

Un *0U8 spots had disappeared from the patient, 1 the priest 
irds, one of which was killed and its blood allowed to 
Happu . ve88c i over nmhing water. The blood of the dead 
to the exi . n over the patient. The living bird, after 

idly draw. t j ie blood am i ^us infected with the enrse, was 
sidered as . ; ' v t. away « int0 vhe ope n field” (cf. Lev. xiv. 6 , 53). 
been un t- O ]j ow ing inscriptions, Nrs. 2 and 3 show an interesting 
jS um cris ^ these Hebrew rites. In Nr. 2, the god Marduk is 
enjoined by his father Ea to bring “the gazelle which alleviates 
pain ” before the patient, who in all three inscriptions is men¬ 
tioned as “ the king,” and to place upon his head the head of 
the animal. The gazelle, having thus got the disease, which was 
of course oaused by demons, was driven away from the king, 
who was straightway conjured to become clean. In Nr. 3, 
the king, after coming forth from the house of purification, 
shoots at the gazelle, which is placed before the altar of the 
sun-god, with a bow made by pure hands, but does not kill it. 
All the ailments from which the king had suffered “go forth” 
into the gazelle “ like (the arrow of) the bow.” The scapegoat 
is then let loose in the field and the curse takes up its abode with 
it. In Nr. 1, also, we see a variation of the same idea. Here, 
iu lines 2-9, the wild horned gazelles evidently typify demons 
like the Hebrew se‘irlm. They are enjoined not to approach the 


x The disappearance of leprous spots from the skin in the early stages 
of the disease is universal. The initial hyperaeinia tends to subside 
and remain quiescent until a further exacerbation of the leprous fever 
is at hand, when the spots reappear with increased force. Any hope 
that the disease had left the system which was based on this phenom¬ 
enon was therefore a vain one. 
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king, and are ordered by Marduk to depart to the boundaries of 
the great deep. After this general divine command to the 
unclean gazelle-demons to depart, the priest proceeds to purify 
the king (lines 9-15). Then comes the injunction “drive away 
that horned gazelle,” which would imply the scapegoat ceremony 
as in Nrs. 2 and 3, although it is not stated here that the gazelle 
was actually placed in contact with the patient. With the 
departure of the gazelle, which must go into the field to a clean 
place (i. e. unclean place),' it is prayed that all evil diseaso may 
disappear from the king. 

The similarity between these Assyrian ceremonies and the 
Hebrew rites is too striking to require much comment. In both 
instances, we have the sin or disease communicated to the goat or 
deer-like animal which is let loose in the waste places to roam as a 
thing accurst. Furthermore, in Nr. 2 the disease is placed upon 
the head of the animal, as in the Hebrew record, and in 
both accounts the element of purification is essentially the 
same. There can bo no doubt that animals of the goat family 
were recognized as types of the demons of the waste who were 
endowed with baleful influence against man, and who were in 
fact regarded as the chief cause of disease. In this connection 
should he compared Isa. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14. In 2 Chr. xi. 15 
and Lev. xvii. 7, the se‘ir»m are mentioned as receiving worship. 

So far as I am aware, the inscriptions here translated are the 
only ones which relate direotly to the Assyrian ceremony of the 
scapegoat, although the idea of removing sin or disease is com¬ 
mon in the cuneiform psalm-literature. We should compare here 
the characteristic examples cited by Johnston, Amer. Antiq., xx. 
pp. 141-2, as well as the refrain given by Tallqvist, Pinsk Tid - 
skrift , March, 1892, p. 208: “ Many are my sins and I am broken 
in all things. May the curse depart; may it go to the desert.” 

It is highly probable, as Professor Haupt has pointed out in 
his paper on the Origin of the Pentateuch, PAOS. March, 1894, 
pp. cii-ciii., that the entire Priestly Code was influenced by Babylo¬ 
nian institutions. In this instance, it would appear, we have the 
Babylonian prototype of the Hebrew scapegoat. 


1 Haupt has shown that this euphemism is found, for example, IV.R.j 
8, 43; 34, Nr. 2, Rev. 2; cf. Lev. vi. 11: 'he shall carry forth the ashes 
without the camp unto a clean place.' 


Vol. xxi.] TJnilingual Inscriptions X. 138 and K. 3232. 5 

It may be noted here that superstitions essentially the same in 
character as the idea of the scapegoat are still in existence among 
the Irish Celts. I have personally been gravely told that infec¬ 
tious diseases, especially measles and mumps, may be checked 
soon after their inception, by permitting the-patient to fondle 
some small animal, such as a puppy or kitten, which is believed 
to contract the disease and remove it from the human sufferer. 
The animal is usually taken out and killed. Another similar 
practice sometimes observed among the same people is to make 
the patient duck three times under an ass, which is then thought 
to carry the disease away. 

In Nrs. 1 and 3 of the following inscriptions, I have given so 
far as possible the Sumerian transliteration and an English trans¬ 
lation. In Nr. 2, however, I have ventured to add, for the sake 
of greater dearness, an Assyrian translation of my own. 

Nr. 1; ASKT.* pp. 104-5. 

2. En. LugcU (?) zu (?) tieS-dnggu-bi lumdum. 

Incantation. The king (?) the hair of his body sprouts 

forth. 

3. Zu~a-dar-maS birghar-sag-ga-kit ; 

The horned gazelles, the wrfpe of the mountains; 

4. Lu-a'dar-maS edin-na sar-a ; 

the horned gazelles which wander forth in the field ; 

5. Lu-a-dar-maS kur-ra dim-md-e-ne ; 

The horned gazelles of the mountain (and) their young ; 

6. GIS.PA nam-bu-tegd e-ne. 

may they not approach the sceptre (of the king). 

7. Urud zi in-maS nu-tag-tug-ga-e-ne ; nam-8u(=ku) mu-un- 

na-ni-in tar ; 

The vessel of life which is clean (?) they shall not overturn ; 

it is decreed for fate (?). 

8. dii»otr Asaru lu-a dara-bi-h'i na-ba-U-in-de: 

Marduk prepares a destruction for those horned gazelles 

' (saying): 

9. GIS.GHAR eS-magh e ai-dire-ne. 

“/Betake yourselves unto tHe boundaries of the great deep.” 


1 Note that I use ASKT. and HT. as synonymous abbreviations for 
-fiaupt's Akkadische n. sumeriachc Keilschrifttexte. 
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10. I/H-ra igi-Sd gin (DU )-a-ni-ta 

When he goes before the man (i. e. the patient) 

11. Nun-me KA.MU.GAL. JFun-ki-ga-kit e-ne a (ID) ba-da- 

an-aka: 

the Abkallu, he who utters the spell of Eridu, he shall issue 
the decree (saj’ing): 

12. Chin-na KA.MU.GAL. Nrtn-ki-gu-kU e-ue 

“ Depart; it is the uttercr of the spell of Kridu.” 

13. E a-iu-nag-a-Su GI Urugrtl (SES.GAL.) rf«-(/u (KAK, 

KAIC)-a.£i, 

When the XJrugal places the Gl in the house of purification, 

14. a-gubba gibillu (GLBILLAL.); nin-nu na-ri-ga 

pure water (and) fire, whatsoever helongcth to purification, 

15. lugal-e tur dingir-ra-na u-zi-da a-kab-bu u-me ni-c (CJD.DU.). 
bi‘ing forth before the king, the son of his god, on the 

right hand and on the left. 

10. Lu-a-dara-bi u-me-te-gur-gur. 

Drive away that horned gazelle. 

17. Xltug ghxd A.LAL. ghulgekim ghxd TE.LAL ghxd, 

The evil demon, the evil aid, the evil 2/cimmu, the evil guild, 

18. nin-ak-a nin-ghul-girn-ma a-ba-da-an-nr-ri-cX. 

the affliction (of the saliva), the disease, may they be 
accursed. 

1 9. Edin-na ki-ri-a-Sd gira-bi gha-ba-an-ktgh-gi-eX. 

In the field, in a clean place may its foot stand. 

20. Lugal-e nannu (AN.SE&KI.) babbar-bi igi-ni-i Fu a-ga-ni-Sd 

ghe-en-da-lagh-lagh-gi-eX. 

As for the king, may the moon and the sun be established 
before him and behind him. 

21. Ki nam-til-la-Sd ghu-mu-ni-ib-gub-bu-da. 

May he be firmly established in the place of life. 

22. Tu (MU.KA.GA.) ka Ea-kit (EN.KI.GA.-Mi) ; 

The incantation of Ea’s mouth ; 

23. tu-tu dingir A 8aru dhzu-a (ZU.AB.-a) nam-iub ba-an-te. 

as for the incantations, may Marduk hurl the spell into the 
deep. 

24. dingtr Ea (EN.KI.-Ai/) e-nun-na-kit ghe-im-ma-an-gaba-gaba. 
May Ea of the Great House loosen it. 

25. Utugghul A.LAL. ghul (gekim ghul TE.LAL. ghxd) 

May the evil demon, the evil aid, (the evil Skitnmu, the evil 
guild) 


Vol. xxi.] Vnilingual Inscriptions K. 138 and K. 3232. 
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20. su lugal-c tier dingir-ra-na bara-Sd ghe-(im-ta-gub). 

stand aside from the body of the king, the sod of his god. 

27. lit tiff Sig-ga lam nut (AN.KAL.) Sig-ga nam-en-na nam- 

l ugal-la-kalam-ma-kit. 

May a favouring demon (and) a favouring lamassit for his 
rule and his sovereignty over the land 

28. su-tia ghe-en-lagh-lagh-gi-eS. 
be established in his body. 

20. Enim-enim-rua lu-a-dar A.KAM. 

The incantation of the horned gazelle. ? ? 

Commentary. 

2. Only the last part of this line is legible. For SeS-duggu— 
Sarat zumriSu, cf. V.R. 50, 5la. The same ideogram SeS-dugg it, 
if preceded by su=maSku ‘skin’ as a determinative, may be 
read iappartu ‘skin of a goat’; cf.'Br. 241, and see V.R, 50, 48b. 
In this case, however, as the preceding character is probably not 
su (see text), I prefer to read the phrase as referring to the 
unhealthy condition of the king, as in V.R. 50, 57a, where we 
read : sa rabipu limnu Sarat zumriSu (ScS-duggu) uSxizu ‘ he, 
the hair of whose body an evil lnrker (demon) causes to stand 
up,’ i. e. with disease or terror. USxizu is probably not to be 
rendered ‘takes away,’ with Delitzsch, Hdtcb. s. v. nazdzu, p. 
456. 

8. The ideogram lu-a-dar-maS may be interpreted as follows: 
Ln (udu)=immeru * sheep,’ Br. 10681. A (ID.) —qarnu ‘horn,’ 
Br. 6553. I)ar-tnaS=dlu ‘gazelle,’ II. R. 0, llo; LTP. p. 170. 
Note that in line 8, dura appears without maS. 

The sign bir (nee Br. 2024 ff.) is evidently a compound of 
MA&-BAR. (Br. 1720) =piptu (from ?|¥») * subolesf Sc. la, 11,+ 
DUG.-SAR. = kiSSatu ‘multitude’ (Br. 8221 ). The original 
meaning of the sign is probably ‘ abound, be superabundant ’ 
cf. laid, Hdxrb. s. u., and see also Delitzsch, Die Entstehung d. 
OUesten SchrifUystems t p. 100). Assyrian urtpu is probably the 
proper translation of bir in these inscriptions, as the context 
clearly demands a distinct species of horned animal (cf. Nr. 2,- 
lines 37-38), and not a general expression denoting wild cervidae. 
Urtpu is the only specific term which bir represents. It was 
evidently an animal with long horns, as may be seen from I V.R. 
20, 20/21: Bir Sa sag el-la ‘a lofty beaded uripu'; of. Ps. xcii. 
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11. The urtfu may have been the powerful leucoryx antelope 
(oryx leucoryx) which has horns more than three feet long (see 
plate in Wellhausen’s Psalma , SBOT. p. 173). The Assyrian 
word may be cognate with Hebrew ‘ violent.’ 

4. Sar=apd, Br. 4302. For ear-a, as here, cf. IV.R. 11, 2oh. 

5. Dim-ma—tarbiX ‘offspring* (see Ildiob. p. CIO, and Br. 
1167). 

0. GIS.PA. can mean only sceptre, yani-bu-tc-ga-ne—d 
itxdni (from texd), IV.R. 6, 72c. 

7. This is an extremely difficult line. That urud means vessel, 

not necessarily of copper— urud=8rd in the later Assyrian (cf. 
Sb. 114)—has been shown by Polilzseh, Schriftsystem , p. 186 ff. 
(cf. also Zb. p. 6, n. 2). I read in-maS as a possible verbal 
fonnation=&i Mil / cf. MAS. Sc. 3 (see Br. 1760, and 

cf. MA&MA&ssttflfo/u, Sc. lb, 15, and uiSbubu, Br. 1864). For 
mi-tag-tag-e-ne , cf. tag—lapdtu, Br. 3797. 

yam-ku may be, ns I render, for nam=$imtu ‘fate’ + the 
postposition -kn (Sii), i. e. ana Simti construed with tar=idmu, 
Br. 381 ; cf. IV.R. 9, 34a : munib-tar-ene—Xa Simti iSimmu, and 
IV.R. 23, 31a; nam-tar-tar-ra^mnSim SimdtL On the other 
hand, nam-fa; is ideogram for rnbtitu ‘greatness* (Br. 2217), i.e. 
the (king’s) greatness is established (?). The prefix nmnanin - is 
not found elsewhere, but cf. mu nanib-yi=ipp(tlsu in a probably 
passive Bense (Br. 6308). 

8. Asaru. For this reading of *Vi7/fir-W=Marduk, of. II. 
R. 55, 68c, and Br. 924. See also below on Nr. 2, 31. 

The form na-ba-Si-in-de is without parallel. I conclude that 
na-ba-Si-in - is a prefix combination, although na-ba never occurs. 
For na- alone as the simple prefix of the third pers. cf., however, 
Br. 6331. Pa-Sin, i. e. ba + Sin , the infixed reflexive, similar in 
force to the Turkish -in-, in sev-in-mek ‘to love oneself,* occurs, 
for example, Br. 1072 in buSin-tu=erumma *hc entered,’ soil, 
sibi; ethical dative. The character de may mean abdlu and 
xaldqu (Br. 6721; 6726). For its primary signification siniuy= 
nappaxu, see Delitzsch, Schriftsystem, p. 81. A discussion of 
this sign will be found ZA. i. p. 256. When oombined with ka 
‘ word, mouth,’ it must be translated by Sapdku, labdku ‘ pout- 
out, heap up,’ Br. 6732-3, i. e. ‘pour out words’; see below on 
Nr. 2, 34. That it cannot mean ‘speak* in our passage is clear 
from the absence of ka, without which de never appears in this 
sense. 
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9. GI&GHAR.=npt<r?u, Br. 8.545 ; cf. also HT. 105, 44. 
Upnrtu, from Spcru {“))£)?), denotes any circumscribed place 
where an absolute ruler has sole sway. See below on Nr. 2, 44. 

ES=ab, Sb. 189, + magh * the great dwelling’ (cf. c$=bUum, 
Br. 3817), i. e. the abyss of the ocean. Cf. ama-eS-magk, a second¬ 
ary namo of Damkina; ‘mother of the abyss’; Zb. 40, p. 14, 
and II.K. 58, 45d ; and see also line 24 of this inscription. 

For *HU=c*<sru ‘hurl oneself,’ cf. N.E. 03, 40 : ta utukku 
limnu SliXu iSiru ‘lie upon whom the evil demon has hurled him¬ 
self,’ and for the imperative in Sumerian ending in e-ne, cf. Br. 
4401. 

10. (rin-a ni-ta=inn aldkiSu (-la=ina), cf. IV.It. 20, 2b. 

11. HiUbtns = abkallu, HT. 78, 6 7; Sfg. 55, 5 ; IvAT. p. 78; 
i. e. ‘ he who decides,* as ubkal ildni, Anp. i. 5. It was probably 
a priestly office. 

KA.MU.GAL from ka=pil ‘mouth* (Br. 538), 4- mu=Siptu 
(Br. 781) ‘ incantation,’ + gad (IIv.)=/n<rt ‘open’ (Br. 2248). 
Translate: ‘he who opens the mouth of incantation,’ i. e. 
‘enchanter.’ 

A (ID) ba-da-an-aka. For the prefix ba-dan, of Br. p. 581. 
The combination a (ID) + aka (RAM) is given Br. 4750, where 
ID.RAM.GA=fertu ‘law,’ for which word in Assyrian, see 
EIH. iv. 30. We find also LU.ID.RAM.GA=drta ‘decree,’ 
and RAM=i2rM, Br. 4751 ; cf. t8rtu d-rum ‘issue a decree,* V.R. 
20, 24b. A (ID) ba-dan-aka, then, would mean ‘he issues the 
decree.’ A similar kind of expression is ka mu-nan de ‘he pours 
forth words* (see note on line 8). 

12. Oin-na; sec below on Nr. 2, 35. 

13. A-h(-nag-a=zrisnn, II.R. 48, 34e; cf. K. 4386, c. i. 44 
‘pouring out water,’ from |D"1 ‘sprinkle ’ (?). Ku-nag also means 
ramdku, II.R. 48, 33e; rimku, V.R. 51, 48b. For this expres¬ 
sion ‘house of purification,’ which probably refers to a special 
temple used for this purpose, cf. HT. 106, 16. 

The ideogram GI means primarily qanti * reed,’ and also 
biblu ‘produce,’ Br. 2387 and 2392 (see Sfg. p. 49)'. The exact 
meaning of the line is not clear, but it must refer to some 
detail of the ceremony of purification. For SES.GAL, lit. ‘big 
brother’s urugal, cf. Br. 6452. This word also denotes a priestly 
office, perhaps subordinate to the abkallu. 

Du-du-a-bi 1 when he sets up.’ Du is band, Br. 5248, Sakdnu, 
5269, or ritd, 5265. The 3 p. suffix -bi probably indicates the 
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construction ina SakdniSu, although the -fa—ina is wanting hero; 
cf. line 10, ina aMkiSu, where -ta appears; hut see HT. p. 105, 1 : 
gin-a-na ‘ when he gocR.’ 

14. Agubba—agubbd ‘pure water,’ Br. 11418. Gib ilia ' fire,’ 
Br. 2478 ; but for the rendering tipdru ‘torch,’ see ZK. ii. p. 52. 
The god of fire (dtnoU 1 BIL.GI = Gibil) is praised in HT. 79, 10. 
Na-ri-ga=aldlu, &Uv and tSliltu, i. e. ‘be pure, pure’ and ‘puri¬ 
fication,’ Br. 1000-1002 ; cf. RIsciMto, Br. 2550. 

15. The expression ‘son of his god’ (line 20, Nr. 2, 3ft et 
passim) simply means pious person. The king here is of course 
identical with the patient of line 10. U-me-ni-e. For the imper¬ 
ative prefix nmeni-y cf. Br. p. 540, and sec Nr. 2, 38. 

10. The suffix -bi is often used in the sense of the demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun Suatu; cf . ga-bi-gim—klma Kizhi Suatu ‘like that 
milk,’ IV.R. 10, 44b. In IV.R. 5, 52a, -bi—Suatu. 

ZT-me-te-gur-gur. The imperative prefix umete- t if the -te is 
indeed a part of the prefix, is not found elsewhere. My reason 
for regarding - te as a formative element is that gur alone is used 
for dapdru, Br. 3301. We find -te, however, in u-mu-un-te-gur- 
gur=dupirma , IV.R. 27, 54, 67b, and HT. 105, 39. Brtlnnow 
unnecessarily gives te-gur as a variant of gur, 7719. Te is prob- 
abl}* a variant of the locative ta= * thence,’ here. The exact 
meaning of dapdru is not quite clear, but the Sumerian gur 
means primarily tdm ‘turn,’ Br. 3307, so that u-me-te-gur-gur— 
dupirma may bo rendered ‘turn away,’ i. e. ‘drive out,’ used of 
disease as represented by the scapegoat. Delitzsch, JTdtob. p. 
220, oites xittti duppiri ‘drive away my sin,’ K. 4931, rev. 7/8, 
and liddippir namtar ‘may the evil fate be driven out,’ K. 165, 
rev.. It is not probable that is identical with seen, 

for example, in d(f)iparu, Zb. 40-7. The stem “)£n may be 
connected with Heb. "131 in the sense ‘drive baok,’ which 
occurs, for example, in Ps. cxxvii. 5 ; D’D’IN'TW > 

‘ they shall drive back the enemies in the gate’; cf. "lOT , hack 
part of the sanctuary (Lagarde, Arm. Slud. t §541). 

17. The utug might also be a favourable influence ; see line 27. 

A.LAL—a/<2, Br. 11638. Alii was the heavenly bull created 
by Anu to avenge his daughter IStar. According to the Nim¬ 
rod Epic, it was killed by GilgameS and Eabani. Its secondary 
meaning, as seen here, is an evil demon with power to affliot man 
with disease. 


Vol. xxi.] UnUingual Inscriptions K. 138 and K. 3233. 
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Gekim—2/eimmir, Br. 11307. Note the difference between 
this sign and tdug, Br. 11311. The Ikimmu was the restless 
wandering ghost. 

TE.LAL=<7a//*2, Br. 7732, was an evil demon similar to the 
aid. With this whole line, cf. IV.R. 10, 16a ; Lu utukku limnu , 
lu aid limnu , lu Skimmu limnu, lu gnllu limnu. 

18. Mn-aIca=«rSusd, Br. 12023 ; also IIT. 106, 10 ‘spittle’ 
(so Muss-Arnolt in his Asayr. Diet. s. v.; cf. Jensen, ZK. ii. 33, 
and rem. 3). The word may be cognate with Syr. CHfl . It is 
used in connection with ru l tu in TIT. 86 7, 60 ; ariaSil ru'tu 8a 
inapt UmniS nadat, ‘spittle and breath foully thrown from the 
mouth.’ 

Nin-ghul-gim-ma, lit. * whatever causes evil to exist,’ hence 
‘disease.’ See HT. 106, 19. 

A-ba-da-ati-ur-ri-el Although abadan - does not occur else¬ 
where as a prefix, we find abadab -, Br. 7666, and, of course, 
badan-; see line 11. Urszar&ru, usually vr-ur, Br. 118B8. The 
primitive meaning of nr is perhaps ‘to bind’; cf. acamdmw, Br. 
11890, Sb. 271 and Zb. p. 81 ; also sptdu, Br. 11889; hence ardru 
‘ to bind with a curse.* 

19. Ki-ri-a-Su. Jfi=a$ru place, Br. 9627; ri=aldlu ‘be 
clean,’ Br. 2566; a is the vowel of prolongation, and -8u (-kti) is 
the postposition ana , ina. For -ku(Sti) = ina, cf. Br. 10563. 
This is euphemistic for ‘unclean place’ (see above). 

Gha-ba-an-lagh-gi-eS. For the prefix ghaban- t cf. Br. p. 648. 
Lagh^nazdzu, Br. 4939. See also below on line 20. Note that 
lag also means aldku 1 go,’ Br. 4935. 

20. AN.SES.lvI ssnannu, Br. 6453, i. e. Sin, ‘the moon’; see 
IV.R. i. 29b. A'8.TU.=babbar=&ama$ ‘the sun,’ Br. 7795. 
For - bi in the sense of the copula ‘and,’ cf. Br. 5131. 

Igi-ni-Sd—ana pdniSu, IV.R. 2,27b; a-ga-ni-$ii=ana arkihi, 
Br. 11524/6. 

Ghe-en-da-lagh-lagh-gi-eS. F or the precative prefix g hen da cf. 
Br. p. 539, and for lagh-lagh=nasdizu , see above on line 19. The 
correct rendering here is probably kdnn (Br. 4937); see HT. p. 
92/3, 12. The suffix -gi indicating the vowel of prolongation 
shows that lagh must have been pronounced laghg. 

21. Nam-lil-la = haldtu, Br. 2133. Ghu-mu-ni-ib-gub-bu-da. 
For the precative prefix ghu-mu-nib, i. e. ghu-, precative element, 
-f mu, pref. 3 p., and nib-, infixed reflexive like -Jin-, cf. Br. p. 537- 
Gub-bu means both nazdzu, Br. 4893, and kdnu , Br. 4884. lhe 
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suffix -da in this form is very interesting. Parallel cases are 
found Br. 7C88 ; baran-te-ga-da=ld tedixxi; also namba-te-ge-da 
—d itxuni , from which we may perhaps infer that -da is a loca¬ 
tive element incorporated with the verb-form, supplementing the 
force in this phrase of the postposition Sd=ina ‘in.’ Cf. also 
su-ni-Ut gha-ba-an-tar-ru-da, Nr. .3,21, ‘ may it go out o/’his body.’ 
Other instances of incorporated -da are found, Br. 4211, gl-ib-bi-da 
— ixalliduu j; 1814, Xa-bar-ri-da—HttM&ru. In other languages of 
the agglutinative type such incorporation is well known. In the 
agglutinative and polysynthetio American tongues, precisely the 
same phenomenon occurs in such expressions as the Abenaki 
(Algic dialect): Otawa n-ojin'mirgon ‘ from Ottawa it was 
given to me.’ In this form »’-= ‘ to me oji- is the incapsu- 
lated prepositional element ‘from’; mil= ‘give,’ and -gon = 
third person ‘ he-she.’ 

22. MU.IvA.GA.=<« (»w) = Asayr. td ‘incantation,’ Br. 783. 
For Ea=En-ki-ga , see Br. 2006, and for the gen. of this word 
with -kit, see IV.R. 1, 36b. 

23. Tu-tu + nam-Sub seems to mean ‘incantation ’; cf. IV.R. 21, 
47b ; tu-tu nam-Sub ba-an-se=idiSuina Xiptu ‘he casts it out, i.e. 
the incantation.’ Abzu-a (ZU.AB.-a) ‘unto the deep.’ Note 
that -a=ana, Br. 11364; a=ina, 11365. Se=nadd, Br. 4417. 

24. E-nun-na-kit ‘of the great house,’ i. e. ‘of the abyss’ 
(see above line 0), where Ea resides ; cf. HT. 76, 11/12 ; ana Ea 
ina apst *nnto Ea in the deep.’ 

Ghe-im-maran-gaba-gaba. For ghc-im-man , see Br. p. 540. 
The infix -man- here is probably identical with -nib-, -Sin-, i. e. 
infixed reflexive. Gaba=putdru, Br. 4488, and see Sb. 345. A 
similar idiom relating to loosening a curse is found in the expres¬ 
sion : lipattiru mamitsunu ‘may they loosen the curse’; Hdwb. 
p. 522. 

25. This line was left unfinished by the scribe. It should 
probably be filled out from line 17. 

26. Ba-ra-Su=inu axdti; cf. IV.R. 2, 24a (Br. 1730). The 
verb here should probably be ghe-im-ta-gub=lizziz , as in Nr. 2, 44. 
For this whole line, cf. HT. 03, 10 ; bar-ta-bi-Su gha-ba-ra-an-gub- 
bct=ina axdti lizziz. Note here the inoapsulated locative -ta- 
which, like -da in line 21 above, is complementary to Sd. 

27. With this line should be compared the identical passage 
HT. 03/2, 11; XJtng Ug-ga lamma (AN.KAL.) Sig-ga=Sedu 
dumqi lamasi dumqi, Utug—Stda only in these passages. 
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Sedu and lamassu (also lamaSSu) indicate varieties of the bull- 
god which was represented by colossi at the entrances of temples 
and palaces. Seda and lamassu were always protectors when 
mentioned together ( JIdwb . p. 381). The Sedu when alone was 
a destroying storm-god. The usual ideogram for Sedu is alacl; 
cf. the unilingual line HT. 88, 40; Alad AN.KAL. nin Sig-ga = 
Sedu lamassu dumqi (the Assyrian here is mine). Note that AN. 
KAL. (pron. lann/ia)=latnassH occurs Sb. 17u. 

Nam-higalrla-kaluni'ina-kit. Kalam (kalamu) = matu, Br. 
5914. 

28. This line is precisely identical with IIT. 92. 12. 

Nr. 2; ASKT. p. 104. 

30. En bir-ghul-dub-ba. Nvn-e na ri-ga 

tiipat uripi Sa uSapSax limutta. Rnbil Sa tSlilti 
Incantation of the gazelle which alleviates evil (pain). 
The prince of purification, 

31. ct^»crtr a sunt tur Nun-kiga-kit ela-bi me (?) -galli-ei dug-ga. 


ilu Marduk mdr Eridu SlliS . . . ’. iqabbi. 

Mardnk, son of Eridn, purely speaks. 

32. Nin a-gha-kud-du nin tu-tn-da-na 
Nin-a-gha-kud-du belln ( ina ) SipdtiSa 


Nin-a-gha-kud-dn the lady (in) her incantations 

33 . gi-bi- mu-ni-ib-gar. 

. tdbiS (?) iitakan. 

graciously (?) she confirms it (?). 

34. En-ki lugal abzxL (ZU. AB.) - kit tura ni dtnatr Asaru ka mu- 

na-an-dee: 

Ea Sar apsi ana mdriSu Uu Marduk iSessi : 

Ea the king of the abyss unto his sou Marduk speaks: 

35. Qin-na tura-mu dt "0 ,r Asaru. ' 

Alik mdri Marduk 

“ Go, my son Mardnk.” 

36. Lu-nam-erim-ma indib-ba-aan. 

Abi Id ifbuttiSu. 

“ The enemies have seized him (the patient).” 

37. Bir-ghuldub-ba Su-ume-ti. 

Urtpa Sa uSapSax limutta liqtma. 

" Take the gazelle which alleviates evil (pain).” 

38. Saga-bi sag-ga-na xi-me-ni-gar-gar. 
qaqqadsu ana qaqqadiSu Sukunma. 

“ Place its head upon his (the patient’s) head.” 
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39. Lugaletur dingira-na u-me-te-gur-gur. 

Ana Sarri indr iliSu dupirma. 

“Drive it away from the king, the son of his god.” 

40. Ugh (?)-£i ka-bi-Su ghc-ni-ib-Sub-ba. 

Ru l tu»u ina pixu littadi. 

“ May his spittle flow from his mouth.” 

41. Lugala-bi ghe-en-cl ghe-tnAagh-lagh. 

Sarru Suatu lilil Itbib. 

“ May that king be pure, may he be clean.” 

42. Lu nam-erini-mu nu-un-zu-a ; 

Abi ' Id idd / 

“The enemies (the hostile demons of disease) understand 
it not (i. c. do not comprehend the tnethod'of cure); 

43. su-ni-ta ghe-ni-ib-lae. 

ina zumriSu lissu. 

from his body may they tear themselves away.” 

44. Dingir GIS.GIIAR.- ra-kit bara-Su ghe-imta-gub. 

Ilxt ia upurti ina axdti lizziz. 

“ May the god of the upurtu stand aside.” 

45. Enim-enim-ma bir-ghul-dub-ba. KAM. 

iSipat urtpi 8a u8ap8ax limutta. KAM. 

The incantation formula of the gazelle which alleviates 
evil. KAM.? 

. Commentary. 

30. Bir-ghul-dub-ba. For bir, sec above on Nr. 1,3. That ghul 
denotes the abstract noun UmuUu as well as the adj. limnu is 
clear from Br. 9503 ; of. I V.R. 28, 7a; ghul gim-ma=8pe8 limutti. 
j 0ub-ba=pa$dxu, Br. 7080. 

31. Ela-bi or eldbi with vowel of prolongation, for el + bi, is 
adverbial here, 8lli&\ cf. II.It. 47, 55c, magha-bi=md‘di8 ; IV.R. 
5, 20b, pa(sig)-pa[8ig)-ga-bi=Sa(/wnmii; and for further exam¬ 
ples of the adverbial use of the suffix -bi, cf. Br. 5139. That 
the ending -eihas also a purely adverbial force is seen from bur. 
ri-e8=azri8, IV.R. 17,38a; cf. also dug-gi-e8 = tdbis, HT. 105, 8b 
For Bug (id. KA) -ga=qib\ 2, cf. Br. 531, and see especially IV. 
R. 41 (48), 22a, dug-ga = iqabbi (in var. K. 8018). 

32. Ein-a-gha-kud-du is called ‘lady of the shining water,’ 
IV.R. 28, Nr. 3, 58 ; ninagubba. In IV.R. 15, 39b she is espe¬ 
cially invoked to protect and purify the sick; cf. II.R. 58, 48, 
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where we read : ‘may she utter the magic spell of Eridu with 
her pure mouth.’ She is not infrequently associated with incan¬ 
tations (see Hommel, Ssm. i. p. 383). 

The reduplication tu-tu is probably plural (cf. HT. p. 140) ; 
<fa=the prep, tna, and -na is the suffix of the third person. It 
is possible, however, that -da represents the prolongation of tu— 
tud (?). 

33. gi-bi may be for dug-gi-bizztdbif, cf. IIT. p. 105, 

8 B, dug-gi-eS ‘ graciously.’ 

33. J funibgur. For mu-nib =.ifleal and iflaneal , cf. Br. 3403 
and 11897. A prefix and infix are frequently used to express the 
infixed verb form in Assyrian. For iltakan, see ba-nin-gar, 
IV.R. 8, 22b ; 26, 8b ; 7, la, 19a. 

34. Ka mu-nan-de-e=ilessi from *ns(l also IIT. p. 76,5/0. The 
infix - nan - here has the force of a dative, expressed-in the Assy¬ 
rian ana mdriSn. See above, note on Nr. 1, 8. 

35. For this line, cf. IIT. p. 77, 27. 

36. Lu-nam-erim-ma—dbu ‘foe, enem}’,’ II.R. 24, Nr. 2 Obv.; 
K. 133, Obv. 7/8; IV.II. 21, Nr. 1 B, Rev. 17 (see also Br. 4604). 
Owing to the verb-forms in lines 42-3 the noun is probably to be 
construed as a plural here, i. e. dbi * enemies.* Lu = arnfUu 
‘ man, person ’ and erim-ma=raggu ‘evil, hostile’; Br. 4007. 

In-dib-ba-a-an. Dibba—gabdtu ‘seize,’ Br. 10694, and cf. Nr. 
3, 3. The combination of a prefix (in this case in-) with the 
suffix a-an is used to denote the past relation, also Br. 7977 ; ba- 
an-pi-el-lal-a-an=idU */ mu-ungam-a-an=kanSaku, Br. 7322, 
etc. For the force of a-an in general, see Br. p. 561 B. 

37. &H-u-me ti—liq3ma, IV.R. 3, 42a. 

38. U-ine-ni-gar-gar=Sukunma, K. 240, c. ii. 53 ; K. 1284, 39. 
For umcni-, imperative prefix, cf. Br. p. 540. This line is 
explained by IV.R. 26, 24/5b; sag bir sag en-Sti ba-anse=qaqqad 
urfpt ana qaqqad amSli iltadin ‘ the head of the urtyu is placed 
in contact with the head of the man,’ i. e. to receive the disease. 
Exactly the reverse of this idea is seen in HT. 91, 65 ff.: maruS- 
tu arSahl Id tabdti qaqqadsunu ana qayqadiiu ... <2 iShunu ; d it- 
zH ‘the evil sickness and (evil) saliva, may they not place their 
head against his head. May they not approach him.’ Also in 
HT. 88, 40-1, we read : Alad AN.KAL. (Uimma) nin Sig-ga sag- 
ga-na a-ba-ni-in-gub=Sedu lamassu dumqi ina r$8i#u llzziz ‘may 
the protecting bull-gods (see above on Nr. 1, 27) who are favour¬ 
able stand at his head.’ It is clear from these inscriptions that 
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the head was regarded as the seat of disease; cf. also in this 
connection the custom of laying the Jcur&matu ‘magic food* (?) 
on the patient’s head, possibly with the double idea that it should 
act as a fomentation and as a charm (for kurtlmatu, see Zb. 49, 
and note 0). 

30. See above on 1, 16. 

40. For ugh (?), cf. Jensen, ZK. ii. p. 32, n. l,and Br. 789, 701. 
The king probably had a fever, and so the flow of saliva was t " 
course a favorable sign. 

^ubba^nadd, II.It. 36,13c. For///te-, the prceativo prefix, and 
the infix -nib- cf. Br. p. 539 ; and for nadd ‘pour forth,’ soil. 
‘spittle’ (r»‘<«), see Hindi, NE. fi, 34 : itladi ina p&ri ‘she spat 
upon it.* Cf. JIdicb. s. v. ruHu. 

42. Nn-un-zu-a=ld idd, pi., cf. IV.lt. 7, 42a. 

43. Ohe-nib-ta-e. E (UD.DU.) = rtptf ‘go forth,’ Sb. 84; but 
here it clearly stands for the stronger expression nisd ‘ tear, 
wrench forth, go forth violently,’ of. IV.R. 15, c. ii. 5/0 f., exactly 
as in our text: mnita ghcnibta-e=i)i(i zumriin li-is-su-u, and 1. 
47c : ghe-ni-ib-ta-e=:li-i8-su-it. The infix - tu - is here the locative 
prepositional pariicle=mo: ‘out of’ (see Prince, JAOS. 1895, p. 
ccxxiv.). 

44. For GIS-GIIAR = upurtu , see above on Nr. 1, 0. The god 
of the upurtu in this passage is clearly a baleful influence ; cf. 
ZA. i. p. 32, and Delitzsch, Hd\ob ., s. v. upurtu. 

For bara-Su, see above, Nr. 1, 20. For gub=tutz<1zii, cf. Br. 
4803. 

Nr. 3 ; ASKT. pp. 105-6. 

1. En. En-na edin-na gin-a-na; 

Incantation. When the lord Bel goes forth into the field ; 

2. En-gal Ea ( En-ki-kit) edin-na gin-a-na, 

When the great lord Ea goes forth into the field, 

3. bir-anSu SA.DIT.Sa.DU. -bi edin-nu-kit mi-ni-ib-dib-dib. 
the beasts of that pasture in the field he catches. 

4. Sikka sikka-bar-ra dara Itdim-bi-e-ne (mn-ni-)ib-e-ne. 

The leaders of the goats, the wild goats (and) the gazelles 

he drives away. 

5. BAR.KAK. Z(JR.BAR.KAK.-Ai edin-na-kit mi-ni-ib-dib- 

dib. 

The gazelle and the gazelle-fawn of the field he seizes. 

6. BAR.KAK. ZUR.BAR.KAK.-£u‘-J« ni-nigin-e. 

The gazelle together with her fawn he catches. 
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7. Inx-gim mu-un-ri-ri nim-gir-gim mu-un-gir-gir-ri 
Like the wind he storms, like lightning he flashes. 

8. JSa (En-ki kit) igi kar-kar dug-gi-ex mi-ni-il-e-ne. 

Ea lifted up his eyes; he graciously drives them out. 

9. Asaru igi / nin-vui-e ; gin-na / 

(See Commentary below.) 

10. ftagan tur <U"otr Babbar siba nin-ngm-ma-kit 

Let Sagan (Nergal?), son of Sauias, the shepherd of all 
that is, 

11. BAR.KAK. eilbt -hu ghu-mu-ru-ab-tum-ma. 
bring to thee a gazelle of the field. 

12. Nin-igi-Uonga-bu , lamga gal an-na-kit, 

Let Nin-igi-lamga-bu , (Ea), the great lamga of heaven, 

13. GIS.SUB su azag gim-ma-na ghu-mu-ru-ab-turn-ma. 
bring thee a bow made by pure hands. 

14. BAR.KAK edin-na gin-u igi dtn <' lr Babbar-m u-me-ni-gub. 
Cause the gazelle that wanders in the field to stand before 

Sam as. ' 

15. Lugals tur dingir-ra-na GIS.SUB. » i-me-ni-se. 

Give the bow to the king the son of his god. 

10. I'J-a-HU-nag-u-xu c-da-ni-ta, 

When he cpmes forth from the house of purification, 

17. BAR.KAIL igi Babbar-M ghe-en-sig-ga. 
let him smite the gazelle before Samas. 

18. (Lugal)-e (?) BAR KAIL-ra GIS.&UB. Su-bar-ru e-da-na , 
When the kiug shoots at the gazelle witlf the bow, 

19. (Hamytar-a-sig nin-gig nin-ak-a nin-ghul-gim-ma , 

the fated affliction which saps the strength, the disease, the 
illness, the spell, 

20. nin-ghul i dluoir Babbar su-a-na ni-gdl ( IK)-la ; 
whatever of evil there was in his body at sunrise ; 

21. GlS.SUB.-ytm su-ni‘ta(gha)-ba-an-tar-ru-da. 

like the bow (i. e. like the arrow of the bow) from his body 
may it go forth. 

22. Lugale BAR.KAK .-ra GI^.SUB.-fa. -gi-ia-a^i-ta (?) 

When the king shoots (?) at the gazelle with the bow, 

23. Utug ghul A.LAL. ghul Nxn-t . g/ie-en-Sig-ga. 

may the evil demon, the evil aid, be appeased. 

•24 . edin-na-Sit . u-me-ni-bar. 

Let loose (the gazelle) into the field. 
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25 . edin-na-hi . . . e-da-ni-ta, 

When (the gazelle) goes out into the field, 

26 . Su ra-ra-da-a-ni-Ui, 

(iu the field ?) when it takes up its abode, 

27 . ka ghul eme gfiul 

the evil month, the evil tongue 

28 . ffhe-fin-da-ra-ra 

with it (?) may they take up their abode. 

29 . ( u)-ine-ni-cl u-me-ni-e. 

mako him clean ; may it go forth. 

so. (DU)G.BUR. ni nun-na-gim 

a vessel of stone (?) like butter 

31 . SAG.KAL. 

the ASaridu. 

32 . SIG.(?) GI.DA.KAM 

? ? ? 


COMMENTARY. • 

1. Gin-a-na ; lit. ‘ his going without preposition. The usual 
form is gin-a-ni-ta, as in Nr. 1, 10. 

3 . Jfir-anSu/ see Pinches’ Sign-list, p. V. c. iii., line 26= 
immSru. &A.T)\J.=kirbUu ‘pasture,’ Br. 8032.- 

In mi-nib-dib-dib, the infix -nib plainly supplements the object, 
i. e. it may be rendered * them.’ The usual infix for ‘ them ’ is 
-neSin-; see HT. p. % 145, § 19. 

4. For Sikka, cf. Br. 10901, and for sikka-bur, 10902. Zulim 
=‘ wether, leader of a flock,’ Br. 10722. 

5. BAR.KAK=poWf«, Br. 1908. ZUR.BAR.KAK=t/z<ft«, 
Br. 9074. 

6. JSTigin—^ddu ‘hunt,’ Br. 10842. 

7. Mun-ri-ri ‘he storms,’ cf. Br. 2581 = z&qu. Gir-gir=. 
bardqu, Br. 305. 

8. The sign KAR.GAN. must mean naftX ‘lift up’ ( aganatSnu, 
Br. 3172) in connection with igi ‘face, eye.’ For dug-gi-eS , see 
above on Nr. 2, 31. 

9. This liue consists of abbreviations of three formula, i. e., 
perhaps : a) Asaru igikar-kar + ? ? 

Marduk lift up thine eyes + ? ? 

b) Nin-ma-e nizu-a-mu za e in ma-e-zu 

8a andku idd atta ttdi 

Whatsoever I know thou must know (also). 
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c) O in-na tura-mu Mwb'Asas'u 

Alik mdri Marduk ! 

Go, my son Marduk ! IV.R. 22, 71). With these lines should 
be compared IV.R. 22, lft ':—Ed mdrSu Marduk ippal; mdri 
min a Id tidi, mina luraddiku ? Sa andku idu alt a tidi; Alik 
mdri Marduk , etc. Ea spake unto bis son M.; My son, what 
knowest thou not? what shall I add to thee? Whatsoever I 
know, thou must know, etc. 

10 . Sayan, only Sb, 30(5 and IV.R. 28, 10a (see Br. 8075) 
=Nergal ? (so Johnston). Siba—rSu, cf. Br. 5688. 

11. Note the infix - rab - denoting the second person ‘thee, to 
thee’; see IIT. p. 145, §19. Incorporation of the pronominal 
object with the verb is of course well known in agglutinating 
and polysynthetic tongues; cf. Basque emalen daroUik ‘thou 
givest it to me’ (-{-‘me’); Abenaki (Algic dialect) k'namiol ‘ I 
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20. I ,Un u lr Babbar. For i=agd t see Sc. 1S9 (Br. 3980); also 
ncCddu, Sc. 126. 

21. For -da in ghu-ba-an-Utr-ru-da , cf. on Nr. 1, 21. Tar— 
]>ard'u, Zb. 104, note. 

22. It is impossible to make out the last combination in this 
line. The above translation is suggested by the context. 

23. £ig=dumqu, see above on Nr. 1, 27, and Br. 9446. 

24. U-me-ni-bo}'. Jiar=uXih\ru (maZdru) ‘let loose,’ Br. 1814 
(see above on Nr. 3, 18). 

25-28. Ah the gazelle takes up its abode in the field, the curse 
is to remain with the animal. 

20. Pa-ru=ranti), Br. 0362; uXdbu, 6355 ‘dwell.’ It is possi¬ 
ble that the Xu in this line may represent the postposition -ku(-Xu) 
— iuu , although it is written hero .S \J=g«tn and not •/.•«-(-*<?); cf. 
Sfg. p. 17 ; e-a-n t-£«( Q A T) =an a biHSu. 

30. DUG.-BUR. is very difficult lhig-ga-bttr=paxdru ‘col¬ 
lect,’ Br. 5894 ff. It is possible that dug-bur may be an error for 
this, as the character dug is not clear ; perhaps the final wedges 
represent the end of ga (?). In this case the combination would 
be ‘a gatherer of butter.’ As it stands, dug=karpatu ‘vessel,’ 
Br. 5691, and bur=abnu, 0978. 2?i-nuu-)ia=xlmUu ‘butter,’ 
Br. 5349. 

This line may refer to some ceremony of anointing the king 
after his purification. 
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The Tearing of Garments as a Symbol of Mourning, with 
especial reference to the Customs of the Ancient 
Hebrews. — By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ix a paper prepared for the meeting of the Section for the His¬ 
torical Study of Religions in 1808, and now published in No. 1 of 
the papers of that .section, 1 I discussed the significance of the cus¬ 
tom of placing dust on the head as a symbol of mourning or 
sign of grief among the ancient Hebrews and other peoples Inci¬ 
dentally, another custom no less prominent was touched upon, 
namely, the tearing of garments. This custom merits an inde¬ 
pendent investigation. As in the former paper, I will confine 
myself largely to the customs of the ancient Hebrews, though 
the results of the investigation apply to other nations among 
whom the custom exists. 

The tearing of garments and the putting on of sackcloth are so 
frequently mentioned together in the Old Testament as to make 
it evident that the two rites are closely connected with one 
another. It is sufficient for our purposes to refer to such passages 
as the following: (l) Gen. xxxvii. 34, where Jacob, upon learn¬ 
ing that Joseph is dead, tears his garments and places sackcloth 
around his loins. (2) 1 Kings xxi. 27, where Ahab, after listen¬ 
ing to the denunciation and gloomy prophecy of Elijah, tears his 
garments as a sign of grief and puts sackcloth on his body 
CnbO)- (3) Esther iv. 1, where Mordecai, in grief at the evil 
fate in store for the Jews, tears his garments and clothes himself 
in sackcloth and ashes. (4) 2 Sam. iii. 31, where on the occasion 
of Abner’s death David says to Joab and to all the people* 
“ Tear your garments and gird yourselves with sackcloth.” (5) 
2 Kings vi. 30, Joram the son of Ahab tears his garments and 
appears before the people with sackcloth on his body underneath 
(/V30 intSO- 1 ?#). (6) 2 Kings xix. I (parallel passage. Is. 

xxxvii. 1), Hezekiah in deep distress at the impending advauce 
of Sennacherib against Jerusalem tears his garments and covers 


1 Corresponding to JAOS. xx. 1, pp. 183-150: “ Dust, Earth, and Ashes 
as Symbols of Mourning among the Ancient Hebrews." 
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himself with sackcloth. It is true that frequently the ‘ tearing of 
garments’ is mentioned without the ‘putting on of sackcloth’ 
(e. g. Ezra ix. 3., Num. xiv. 0), and vice versa; and that the 
‘ tearing of garments ’ is also joined to other symbolical expres¬ 
sions of mourning, grief, or distress, such as fasting (Ezra ix. 5), 
putting dust on the head (2 Samuel i. 2), plucking the hair or 
beard (Ezra ix. 3), and the like. Still, the fact that in so many 
passages the two customs under consideration are united is sig¬ 
nificant, as is also the circumstance that when thus combined, 
the tearing is invariably mentioned first. The one act appears to 
be preparatory to the other. 

The verb employed for indicating this tearing is JTIp, and an 
examination of its use shows conclusively that a violent action of 
tearing is denoted by it. 1 Sam. xv. 28, Sanmel announces to 
Saul, rvD'pqo rus 4 nin; jnp ; which clearly 

means, “Yah we lias wrenched from thee the rulcrship over Israel.” 
Similarly, 2 Kings xvii. 21, ^*1 JT$ JHp 5 

“ For he has torn Israel away from the house of David,” i. e., has 
torn asunder the bond uniting the two. One may also consult 
1 Kings xi. 11, 1 Sam. xxviii. 17, and more particularly 2 Kings 
ii. 12, where it is said of Elisha, upon seeing the ascension of 
Elijah, D»jnp DO0 Djnfp*] p.flTl; “He took hold of 

his garments and tore them in two (lit. in two tears).” The 
verb jnp, therefore, in connection with the ‘ tearing ’ of the 
garments implies more than making a mere rent in one’s clothes, 
and may he used to indicate tearing them oil one’s body—a violent 
removal. If this be so, we should expect to find evidence that it 
was once customary as a symbol of mourning to strip oneself of 
one’s garments entirely. Such evidence is indeed forthcoming, 
and Schwally 1 has already called attention to it, though he has 
failed to give a satisfactory explanation of the custom. In the 
first chapter of Micali, the prophet pictures the coming annihila¬ 
tion of the northern kingdom, which arouses in him a profound 
sense of grief : 

“Therefore I will lament and howl, 

Go about barefooted and naked, 

Start a lament like the jackals, 

A mourning like ostriches” (v. 8). 

1 Dos Leben nach dem Tode nach den Vorsteliungen des alten Israel, 
pp. 18-14. 
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The terms used—.113DN« n^N, “T2Dp—are the ones com¬ 
monly employed for indicating the lament for the dead, and the 
reference to going about ‘ barefooted ’ 1 2 and ‘ naked * would 
therefore be out of place, if the custom of stripping oneself did 
not at one time exist. Is. xx. 2-4 may be quoted as confirmatory 
evidence. The prophet is ordered, by way of furnishing an 
external symbol of his grief at impending misfortune, to remove 
the simple sackcloth which covers his loins, to take off the sandals 
from his feet, and go abont “ naked and barefooted.” 

There are indications that among the ancient Arabs likewise 
the custom prevailed of stripping oneself as a sign of mourning 
and distress. In the Kitab ul-Aghani , there is a story of a 
woman who in her grief removes her clothing; of a certain 
Mosab h. al-Zubair it is related that he followed a corpse, stripped 
of his lower garments; and a woman who warns her people of 
some impending disaster takes off her garments and cries out, “I 
am the naked Warner.”’ The Hebrew custom may therefore be 
regarded as the survival of an observance common to at least 
several branches of the Semites. Naturally a custom of this kind 
could not have prevailed as a general one after an era of refine¬ 
ment had set in, though it may still have been resorted to on 
extraordinary occasions. Even though it be assumed that an 
Isaiah did not go about entirely naked, the main point involved, 
which is the use of a term indicating the removal of one’s clothes, 
is not affected by this consideration. The figure would lose its 
force if it did not correspond to what at one time w'as a reality. 

The substitution of the sackcloth in place of the ordinary gar¬ 
ments represents the concession made to the ancient custom of 
stripping oneself, by an age which, through its refinement, grad¬ 
ually came to look upon nakedness as a synonym for disgrace and 
dishonor. Viewed in this light, the frequent juxtaposition in the 
0. T. of the tearing, or rather tearing off, of the garments and the 
girding on of sackcloth becomes intelligible. Scholars are now 
generally agreed that the saq was originally a loin-cloth* made of 


1 The custom of going about barefooted in times of grief appears to 
have survived to a late date, as is shown by Ezekiel xxiv. 17. See also 

2 Sam. xv. SO. 

* All these examples are furnished by Wellhauaen, Reste arabischen 
Heidenthums, p. 107. 

•See the passages quoted by Schwally, ib. p. 11. 
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coarse stuff and hanging down from the loins to cover these parts 
of the body which in the eyes of the Semites constitute one’s 
‘ nakedness 'pur excellence. If we maybe permitted 'o draw a 
conclusion from the customs prevailing among people living in a 
primitive state of culture, it is precisely such a loin-cloth which 
constitutes the simplest kind of dress, the one most naturally 
resorted to, and therefore presumably coeval with the beginning 
of dress in general, viewed as an adornment and not ns a mere 
protection agaiiiRt physical discomfort. The Biblical tradition 
preserves the recollection of these simple beginnings of dress, for 
the man mentioned Gen. iii. 7 and commonly rendered 
“aprons” are in reality garments hung around the loins. 1 There 
seems to be no reason to doubt that the dross of the Mohammedan 
pilgrim known as ihrdm , 9 which he substitutes for his ordinary 
clothes upon approaching the sacred precinct of Mecca, is hut a 
modification of the »aq, consisting as it does of a pieco of cloth 
which is wrapped around the loins and hangs down from the 
knees, and to which another sheet thrown over tho back is 
attached. This modification represents a further concession 
demanded by the spread of more refined customs, while the express 
stipulation that one shoulder and arm must he bare is an indica¬ 
tion that the original purpose of the upper garment was not to 
serve as a covering for the whole body. In this second stage, then, 
the custom of the mourners was to divest themselves of their 
ordinary clothes consisting of an upper and lower garment, and, 
discarding the upper covering entirely, to gird themselves with a 
cloth hanging down from the loins. In the combination of the 
tearing of garments with the putting on of sackcloth, tho former 
act represents the preparation for the latter, and the essential 
feature of the observance is the return at a time of grief and dis¬ 
tress to the fashions prevailing in more primitive days. 

Among the Babylonians also we have traces of the existence of 
this custom. In my article “Earth, Dust, and Ashes as Symbols 
of Mourning ”* I have called attention to the scene depicted in 
one of the sections of the famous “Stele of Vultures” where 


> In the days of Niebuhr (Beschreibung von Arabien, Kopenhagen, 
1772, p. 64) still the dress of some Arab clans. 

* I. e. f sacred dress. Burton, Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, vol. 2, 
chap. xii. (p. 279 of Tauchnitz’s edition). 

* L. e., p. 142. 
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attendants occupied in burying the dead are stripped bare to the 
waist and have a cloth around the loins which hangs down to the 
knees. The scene enables us to pi'oeced further in the explana¬ 
tion of the mourning garb. Whether the attendants are relatives 
or priests or merely servants is of little moment as compared with 
the fact, now admitted by most scholars, that they am actually 
engaged in the burial of the dead, or at all events in Rome act 
connected with the burial. The mourning garb is originally the 
costume prescribed for those who are concerned with the disposal 
of the dead ; and since, as the Old Testament and other ancient 
sources show, it is ordinarily the immediate relatives ' who con¬ 
duct the preparations for the funeral, the fnneral garb is naturally 
identical with the mourning costume. In the article referred to, 
I have similarly explained the custom of placing earth or dust on 
the head, as a sign of mourning due to a ceremony, originally con¬ 
nected with the act of earth burial, which involved the building 
of a mound over the spot where the dead was deposited, the earth 
for this purpose- beiug oarried in a basket and the basket itself 
placed on the head, where burdens are commonly carried, both in 
the ancient and the modern Orient. 

Coming back to our subject, the question still remains to be 
answered as to the reason for the original custom of stripping 
oneself as a sign of mourning, and for the modification of this 
custom which represents the return to a primitive form of dress. 
Schwally * has properly protested against the method which seeks 
the explanation of popular customs, snch as the one under con¬ 
sideration, in psychological motives. Weeping is a natural 
expression of emotion, and among people unaccustomed to any 
restraint of their feelings we can understand that a tendency 
should exist to tear out the hair under the influence of extreme 
grief ; but the removal of the clothes or the putting of dust on 
the head are clearly symbolical acts, and must be accounted for 
in some other way than as a manifestation of humility or as a 
natural expression of grief. I venture to suggest that the tearing 
off of the clothes, as well as the return to a simpler form of dress, 
is an illustration of the fact well known to students of the 
history of religions, that in religious rites there is in general a 
marked inclination to return to primitive fashions and earlier 


1 So to this day in the Orient. 

* Das Leben nach dem Tode, p. 10. 
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modes of life ; to re-adopt, as it were, the ways and manners of 
by-gone days. Religious customs arc apt to be a stage or several 
stages behind the customs of every-day life, and this fact holds 
good for dress as for other things. Let me adduce a few illustrations. 
Reference has already been made to the custom of the Moham¬ 
medan pilgrim, who on approaching Mecca removes his sandals 
and ordinary garb in order to put on garments that are clearly 
survivals of earlier fashions in dress.* Sandals represent a com¬ 
paratively advanced fashion in the Orient, and hence when one 
enters a sacred place, a spot sanctified by religious associations, 
he returns to the simpler habits of his ancestors and goes about 
barefooted. To this day the Mohammedan leaves his sandals at 
the door of the Mosque before entering it. The command given 
to Moses to take off his sandals upon approaching the burning 
bush— sacred because of the presence of 'lahwe in the fire (Lx. 
iii. 6 ; 6ee also Joshua v. 15)—belongs to the same category of 
ideas. According to a tradition the correctness of which there is 
no reason to question, the priests in the temple atr Jerusalem, and 
presumably therefore in the older local sanctuaries of Palestine, 
performed their service barefooted.’ If this view be correct, we 
should expect that at an age when the common dress consisted of 
only a single garment thrown around the loins—according to 
Niebuhr still the custom among certain Arab clans—in the per¬ 
formance of religions rites this garment would be removed. 
There hs actually a tradition current among the Arabs that it was 
customary at one time to perform the circuits around the Ivaaba 
completely stripped. Wellhausen * mentions the tradition. Be¬ 
sides Sura vii. 29, to which he refers, there is an important refer¬ 
ence to it in Bokbari’s collection of traditions* which has been 
overlooked. On the occasion of Mohammed’s last visit to the 
Kaaba, he expressly forbade that any one should “ make the cir¬ 
cuit of the holy house naked.” The prohibition would have no 


1 Burton (l. e., II. p. 279) commenting on the antiquity of this dress, 
known technically as the iardr, mentions that it is still the common 
dress of the people in regions lying to the west of the Red Sea. 

1 To this day in orthodox synagogues, those members of the congre¬ 
gation who, as supposed descendants of Aaron, have the privilege of 
blessing the worshippers, remove their shoes before stepping in front of 
the ark which contains the scrolls of the law. 

* Reste arabischen Heidenthums, p. 106. 

4 Ed. Krehl, I. p. 105. 
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meaning had the custom not been common in bis days. More¬ 
over, the explanation which Wellhausen offers for the curious cus¬ 
tom, as though it were due to refusal or inability on the part of 
the pilgrims to hire suitable clothes from the Koreish, under 
whose tutelage the Tvaaba stood, seems to me to miss the point 
completely. Robertson Smith 1 follow's Wellhausen in making 
the appearance of the worshipper in a sanctuary without clothes 
an alternative to appearing in a special garb, borrowed from the 
priest, as was the case in the sanctuary of al-.Talsad, or obtained in 
some other way. According to this point of view, the question 
of taboo is primarily involved. The ordinary clothes would be¬ 
come unfit for further use, by contact with holy objects ; hence 
other clothes must be provided. In connection with the subject, 
Robertson Smith brings forward the numerous allusions in the 
Old Testament and in Arabic literature, as well as examples from 
other nations than Semites, in which a change of garments is pre¬ 
scribed as an essential condition before approaching the presence 
of a deity. 

It seems to me, however, that the two customs, the appearance 
at a sanctuary without clothes, and the appearance in different 
clothes, must be kept apart. At all events, it is inconceivable 
that at a time when, from whatever motives, religious practices 
prescribed a change of garments upon approaching a deity, the 
custom of appearing naked should have arisen as an alternative. 
‘Nakedness ’ is not looked upon with favor, as a general thing, by 
the Semites. The ideas associated with it in Semitic diction are 
‘shame’ and ‘disgrace,’ and such conceptions of nakedness appear 
to be quite as ancient as the ordinance to change the clothes 
before coming to a sacred spot. If, therefore, we find the custom 
of appearing naked before a deity vouched for, it must have 
been due to other factors entering into play ; and I believe that 
the tendency, above noted, to return to by-gone fashions in the 
case of religious observances constitutes one of these factors, and 
indeed the main factor. I would place the custom of appearing 
naked before a deity in the same category with that of appearing 
barefooted in a holy place. Through my colleague. Prof. Lam- 
berton, of the University of Pennsylvania, my attention was 
directed to the passage in the Iliad, xvi. 234-235, from which it 
appears that among the Greeks, primitive customs were retained 


5 Religion of the Semites, p. 432 (1st ed.). 
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in connection with religions rites. The Dodonean priests went 
barefooted, and slept on the ground. They carried their reten¬ 
tion of primitive habits to the extent of not even washing their 
feet. Lenf, in his note on the passage,* properly explains the 
retention of such customs as duo to the phenomenon of religious 
conservatism, and instances as a parallel the use of ntouc knives 
in sacrifice* long after they had gone out of use for the needs of 
ordinary life. The same observation may be made in the ease of 
the priests of Egypt, who in the days of the Middle Empire retain 
a skirt of a very ancient pattern; and Erman expressly notes* that 
this conservative trait in the matter of dress is even more notice¬ 
able when we roach the period of the New Empire, the priests of 
which wear a costume that dates back to the 4th dynasty. The 
mantle or double dress is never assumed by them. The long, 
wide skirt which is tho common fashion in the Middle Empire 
survives among the priests of the New Empire, while during the 
Middle Empire the priests are again distinguished by the fashion 
of the narrow, short skirt which belongs to the Old Empire. 
They thus always lagged behind tho fashions of tho day. At 
funeral services, the conservative principle is even more pro¬ 
nounced, for the officiating priest wears the panther skin, which 
takes ns back to the most primitive and rudest style of dress. 

Carrying this principle to its logical issue, wc reach the thesis 
for which I enter a plea, that there exists a general tendency in 
religious observances to revert to (or as we might also put it, to 


* The Iliad, vol. ii. p. 148. 

* So also in the rite of circumcision, in the performance of which 
the flint blade is still used in Egypt. 

* Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt (Engl, transl., London, 1804), pp. 
29ft-297. 
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be effected which permitted the retention of the stocking.! On 
the other hand, the custom of stripping oneself at a time of grief 
would soon yield to compromises suggested by the growing sense 
of decency, and would only be resorted to on extraordinary occa¬ 
sions. The first step in this compromise would be to gird on a 
loin-cloth. From the passage Is. xx. 2-4 it appears that the pro¬ 
phet’s ordinary clothes consisted merely of a loin-cloth and san¬ 
dals, and from other testimony we know that the dress of the 
seers was of a much simpler character than that worn by other 
persons. The Mohammedan IhrAm represents another form of 
this compromise. From this point of view there is no specific 
mourning garb, there is merely the general tendency when 
engaged in any religious observance—prayer, pilgrimage, expia¬ 
tory rites, or occupation with the dead—to return to more primi¬ 
tive fashions in dress, in accord with the general conservative 
character inherent in matters connected with religion. In the 
chapter of Bokharj’s collection of traditions already referred to, 
the question as to the kind of dress which is proper for prayer is 
fully discussed.* Mohammed himself did not prescribe any 
special dress; but in view of the changes in fashions which had 
been introduced in the course of time, and the variety of fashions 
prevailing in the Islamic world, it is significant that in this dis¬ 
cussion great stress is laid upon wearing only one garment during 
the devotions; in evident contrast to the ordinary costume, which 
consisted of two garments. Various traditions likewise voice a 
protest against wearing ornamented clothes during prayer, the 
objection being urged that they distract the attention of the wor¬ 
shipper from his prayers. It is hardly necessary to point out, 
however, that this cannot be the real reason for the objection. 
The whole course of the discussion shows that the chief point 
involved is the contrast between by-gone and present fashions in 
dress; and the question raised throughout is, whether in prayer 
present fashions in dress are permissible. The general tendency 
is to decide the question in favor of the simpler costumes of 
former days, as more appropriate for wear during one’s devo¬ 
tions. In Mohammed’s day, upper garments in addition to lower 


i So in orthodox synagogues at the present time, the descendants of 
the priests when blessing the congregation only remove their shoes (see 
note above, p. 28). 

* Ed. Krehl, i. pp. 104-107. 
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ones were already common ; but a tradition is recorded that when 
engaged in prayer, the prophet bared hit arms and threw Ins 
oloak over his shoulders.' There appears indeed to have been a 
doubt in the minds of some whether it was proper to keep the 
sandals on during prayer, and a tradition is introduced to settle 
the question, which declares that the prophet was in the habit of 
praying with his sandals on his feet.’ However theso and other 
questions were settled, the mere fact that they were raised illus¬ 
trates the general disposition to revert to simpler fashions of dress, 
or at least to imitate such fashions, when engaged in religious 
observances. With the introduction of more elaborate fashions, 
the aversion to uncovering any considerable part of the body 
would become more pronounced; and this feeding, too, is fore¬ 
shadowed in Bokhan's chapter on prayer, where some of the tra¬ 
ditions maintain that the garment should cover the whole body. 
By a further extension of this process, wc reach the stage in 
which the essential feature of dress on religious occasions is its 
general differentiation from the costume of everyday life, rather 
than a return to any particular fashion. Customs, as is well 
known, not only survive hut undergo modifications long after 
their original purport has been forgotten ; and so in.the course 
of time a form of dress might be prescribed for sacred occa¬ 
sions which would contradict the basic principle of a return to 
simpler fashions. We do not meet with this stage in Islam, 
but a noteworthy instance of such a development is the dress 
prescribed for the priests in the Old Testament, which while 
preserving perhaps some features of earlier fashions, is on the 
whole certainly more elaborate than the garments worn in 
ordinary life. Again, the still more elaborate costumes pre¬ 
scribed for the priests and ecclesiastical dignitaries in the 
Roman Catholic church may be regarded as illustrating the 
extent to which the process may be carried by the introduction 
of new factors. The passages adduced by Robertson Smith ' 
from the Old Testament and elsewhere are therefore interesting as 
showing how early the thought that it was essential to appear 
before a deity in a different garb from that worn in everyday life 
took a firm hold and tended gradually to set aside the earlier 


* Ibid., p. 110. 

9 For all that, the custom prevails at present to remove the sandals 
before entering a mosque. 

* Op. eit. 
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principle that the religious dress was to be marked by its con¬ 
servative character. But this circumstance does not justify us in 
placing ‘no clothes’ and ‘different clothes’side by side as though 
they were alternatives. If Robertson Smith is correct in supposing 
the direction to change the clothes before coming to a sacred 
spot to be due to prevailing notions of taboo, then we must seek 
for a different order of ideas as the basis of the command to 
appear naked. As has already l>een remarked, it is difficult to 
conceive how two such different customs could have arisen at the 
same time. The custom of appearing naked in the religious cere¬ 
monial impresses one as more archaic than the other. As a ‘sur¬ 
vival ’ we can account for its being resorted to occasionally even 
after the custom of changing the clothes, for reasons of taboo or 
for any other cause, was in vogue ; but this supposition implies 
—and upon this alone stress is laid here—that the two customs 
are entirely independent of one another, being produced through 
two different orders of ideas ; or, if this seems to he going too 
far, we may at least say that the custom of changing the clothes 
grew out of the earlier one through the introduction of new fac¬ 
tors. A support for this view is to be found again in Babylonian 
monuments belonging to the oldest period, on which worshippers 
are depicted in a naked state while the second stage, in which 
the worshipper has recourse to a simple loin-cloth and divests 
himself of his ordinary clothes, is also represented, as has already 
been pointed out’ 

This return to simpler and more primitive fashions may be 
observed in other funeral and mourning rites of the Semites. 
Among Arabs and Hebrews in the days of mourning, the couch 
on which the mourner ordinarily sits and sleeps is forsaken, and 
he crouches on the floor ; a return to the period when couches 
did not yet form a staple article of furniture. The association of 
ideas of humility with the custom belongs to a later age which in 
a self-conscious spirit sought for an interpretation of traditional 
observances, the real purport of which was no longer understood. 
Similarly, the removing of all ornaments from the hair and body, 
and the general neglect of the person, in days of mourning, 
vouched for in the case of the ancient Hebrews by various pas- 
^ sages in the Old Testament, and still observed among the modern 

1 See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 666. 

* See above, p. 26 f. 
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Egyptians and elsewhere in the Orient, is due in the first instance 
not to any inherent aversion to display in days of distress, but to 
this same tendency to re-adopt the simpler forms of life that 
belong to a past age. Precisely tho same instructions—not to 
bathe, nor to adorn himself—arc prescribed for the Mohammedan 
pilgrim during the time that he is engaged in performing his 
religious duties at the ICaaba and tho surrounding sacred places. 
It can hardly be argued that tho pilgrimage is a ceremony of 
expiation, and that for this reason regulations of abstinence are 
prescribed, for there is no trace of any such idea connected with 
it in any of the Arabic writers. If however wo consider that the 
visit to the Kaaba (liko tho visiting of sacred placeH in general) is 
an exceedingly old rite antedating the period of elaborate dress 
and adornment of the person, observed in an age which did not 
yet enjoy the luxury or feel the necessity of personal cleanliness, 
or of living in agreeable and comfortable surroundings, we can 
recognize hero the tendency of the participant in a religious rite 
to transport himself back to the earlier age, and make every effort 
in his power to observe the ceremonies under the same conditions 
and in the same way us his remote ancestors. 

My contention then is, that the tearing off of the clothing is 
not primarily a funeral or mourning custom specifically, but a 
ceremony observed in connection with religious rites in general, 
prompted by tho general tendency to preserve in such ceremonies 
the fashions of primitive (lays. At a time when the ordinary 
garment consisted of a simple cloth thrown around the loins, the 
participant in the rite removed this cloth and returned to a state 
of nature, upon entering tho presence of a deity or on approach¬ 
ing a sacred spot, or in burying tho dead. Later, when the ordi¬ 
nary dress consisted of two or more gannents, he returned on 
the occasion of performing a religious act—be it a pilgrimage, 
a burial, or what not—to more primitive fashions, by throwing off 
the upper garment and going about in the simple loin-cloth ; or, 
in a more advanced stage of refinement, by baring merely a 
portion of tho body—arms, shoulders and feet. The custom 
of priests among various ancient nations to go about barefooted 
belongs to this category, as does the retention of sandals among 
certain Catholic oi'ders in these days when the shoe represents 
the common covering for the foot 

Since lroin this point of view the stripping off of the garments 
or the girding on of the loin cloth was not originally a specific 
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mourning custom, but became so merely from the fact that the 
funeral rites necessarily bad a religious character, we can under¬ 
stand that there were other occasions among the Hebrews besides 
the death of a relative when the custom was resorted to. Atten¬ 
tion has been called to the fact that the Hebrew seers at one 
time went about naked. The example of Saul 1 shows that 
* stripping off the garments’ was an act preliminary to 4 prophesy¬ 
ing,’ and hence even at a later age the prophet’s garb is charac¬ 
terized as more primitive than the ordinary fashions of the day. 
It is clearly because * prophecy * is a religions act that * naked¬ 
ness ’ is associated with it. 

From such an application of the custom must be disassociated 
the girding of sackcloth around the loins as a genuine symbol 
of humility and submission ; as e. g., when the servants of Ben- 
lladad come to appeal for mercy to King Ahab, they are 
depicted with sackcloth around their loins and ropes on their 
heads (l Kings xx. 31). Such an act is at the other crnl of the 
chain, directly dependent upon the use of sackcloth as a symbol 
of mourning, and contemporaneous with the period when the cus¬ 
tom of tearing off the garments had become specifically associated 
with mourning for a lost relative. The garb of mourning 
naturally becomes also the symbol of distress in general, and dis¬ 
tress is of necessity involved in a display of submission or in an 
appeal for mercy. Hence also the messenger who brings the 
news of death or of some other calamity, or the one who 
announces an impending misfortune, tears his garments and 
girds himself with the loin-cloth; and similarly persons in die-, 
tress strip off their garments (Num. xiv. 6 ; 2 Kings v. 8) or tear 
their tunics, and have recourse to that other mourning symbol, 
the placing of earth or dust on the head (l Sam. iv. 12; 2 Sam. 
i. 2, xv. 32); or they appear with their beards disfigured, with 
torn garments, and with incisions in their bodies (Jer. xli. 5). 
We can also understand how, in the course of further develop¬ 
ment, the feeling of indignation should come to be manifested by 
similar acts.’ 

In all these instances we are obliged to assume that the tear¬ 
ing off of the clothes and the putting on of sackcloth were 

1 1 Sam. xix. 24, “ And be stripped off his clothes, and prophesied 
before Samuel, and he lay naked all that day and all that night," &c. 

‘See my article, “ Earth, Dust and Ashes," Ac., p. 147. 
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old established customs, which had come to be specifically 
regarded as symbols of mourning, and then were still further 
extended to other occasions. Be it emphasized onec more that 
popular customs persist in their vigor long after their original 
purport is forgotten. Becoming merely or specifically symbols 
of mourning, it is easy to see how the tearing off of the gar¬ 
ments should become disassociated from the act to which it was 
once preliminary—the girding on of the sackcloth—and that both 
should continue to exist independent of each other. It seems 
necessary, however, to assume certain intermediate stages beforo 
this separation of the two customs was brought about. The 
tearing off of the garments was gradually transformed into a 
mere tearing of the garments ; and the sackcloth, instead of 
constituting the only article of clothing worn in days of mourn¬ 
ing or on occasions of distress, became a supplementary gar¬ 
ment worn either underneath the ordinary clothes or even over 
them. The Jews in Persia still tear off their upper garment in 
the time of mourning and bare themselves to the waist ; but 
elsewhere in the Orient it was the custom, as early as the days 
of Jesus, merely to tear off a piece of the garment, and this cus¬ 
tom was still further modified until a mere rent in a seam was 
regarded as answering all requirements. With this transforma¬ 
tion of the ‘ tearing off’ into the mere * tearing,’ the way was pre¬ 
pared for the complete separation of the tearing of the gar¬ 
ments from the putting on of the loin-cloth ; and that this sepa¬ 
ration was already brought about in pre-exilie days follows from 
the passages to which director indirect reference has been made, 
in which the one custom is recorded without reference to the 
other. A curious result of this separation is the prominence 
which the tearing or tearing off of the garments—originally 
subsidiary and merely the preliminary act—acquires as against 
the gilding on of the loin-cloth. While the latter continues in 
force as a symbol of mourning and then of distress, grief 
and humility in general, the tearing of garments in com¬ 
bination with other symbols of mourning or grief is far more 
frequently introduced. In post-Biblical literature we hear but 
little of the putting of sackcloth around the loins, whereas the 
tearing of garments continues in force and survives at the pres¬ 
ent day among orthodox Jews (in both Orient and Occident) in 
the conventional rent made in the coat on the ocoasion of the 
death of a relative. 
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It has already been pointed out that appearing in different 
clothes on occasions of a religions character belongs to a dif¬ 
ferent category of ideas from the tearing off of the garments 
with the various modifications which this custom has undergone ; 
and while it lies beyond the province of this paper to investi¬ 
gate further what relation, if any, exists between the two cus¬ 
toms, it is not impossible that the growth of refinement and the 
advance of the utfthetic souse should have tended toward the 
substitution of the change of the clothes for the mutilation of 
them, as a more appropriate means of manifesting grief. Of 
course such a substitution could not have taken place until the 
time when the conscious return to more primitive fashions in 
days of mourning no longer played any part. On the other 
hand, foreign iuflucnces may also have been at work in bringing 
about the custom of having a special mourning garb. Among 
the Chinese, as is well known, the colors appropriate for mourn¬ 
ing are white, brown and yellow, and the putting on of the 
mourning garb is an elaborate ceremony undertaken on the 
seventh day after the death of a near relative. 1 The sons of a 
deceased father put on garments made of hemp of the natural 
color, which are worn over the ordinary clothes ; the grand¬ 
sons are distinguished by hemp cloth of a yellowish tinge. No 
red garments or silks or satins are permitted for three years. 
With the custom of special garments for the mourners are also 
connected observances emphasizing the same principle of a 
return to by-gone fashions. So for 49 or CO days the mourners 
do not sleep in beds nor sit on chairs. The hempen garments of 
the natural color and the yellow garments are exchanged at cer¬ 
tain intervals or on stated occasions for white cotton clothes and 
brown sackcloth, again placed over the ordinary garments. 
Among the Greeks, we find special garments prescribed for 
the priests; the long chiton, white or purple, the latter being 
set aside for occasions when the gods of the nether world 
were invoked, while again other garments were prescribed for 
festivals. 1 For the people in general dark clothes were pre¬ 
scribed in posi-Homeric times as appropriate in days of naourn- 


1 For further details see Doolittle, Social Life among the Chinese, Vol. 


i., p. 183 t. 

* Stengel und Oehmichen, Griechische Sakralalterthtimer. p. 88. 
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ing'; and while no great stress appears to have been laid upon 
the observance, it is from the Greeks, as would appear, that the 
present Occidental custom of wearing dark (and then black) 
clothes as a sign of mourning was derived.* The Book of 
Judith (viii. 5, rb. iimrui ttJ* XW™*™*) furnwhea the evidence that 
in the second century B. C. it was customary for widows in Pal¬ 
estine to wear a special mourning dress for the space of several 
years, while beneath this they continued to wear the loin-cloth. 
This combination of the earlier with what is clearly a later fash¬ 
ion is a curious illustration of the compromise between religious 
conservatism and the fashion plate. To both influences women have 
been at all times more subject than men, and since we do not find 
at any time a special mourning dress prescribed for men among 
the - Hebrews, there are strong reasons for suspecting foreign 
influence as at least one factor in accounting for the introduction 
of the ‘widow’s weeds’ in Palestine. The character of Judith, 
in the book of that name, is modelled in part upon that of 
Tamar, the daughter-in-law of Judah, as depicted in Genesis, 
chap, xxxviii ;* and since the story in Genesis in its pres¬ 
ent form is at least some centuries earlier than the Book of 
Judith, the reference to “garments of widowhood” in Gen. 
xxxviii. 14 obliges us to carry back the custom to a still earlier 
period. Still, even this does not preclude foreign influence. The 
close contact existing among the various nations of antiquity 
through commercial and political intercourse from at least the 
period of Persian supremacy rendered the Hebrews in post-exilic 
days peculiarly subject to the attraction of fashions prevailing 
outside of Palestine; and so far as the Arabs are concerned, their 
ancient customs underwent profound modifications and trans¬ 
formations long before the advent of Mohammed. 


1 Busolt, Bauer, und Mtlller, Oriechische Stoats- Kriegs- und Privat- 
alterthdmer , p. 423. Ashes, too, were smeared over the clothes (t 
4C2‘). 

*I>ark blue clothes are already mentioned in the Iliad (xxiv., 94) for 
occasions of mourning ; in the Persian period, all relatives of the 
deceased wear dark clothes. Busolt, ib., 468b.) 

* Both Judith and Tamar are widows. Tamar is a * J'hudith 1 by vir¬ 
tue of her relationship to Judah. Like Judith (x. 8, 4), Tamar removes 
her garments of widowhood 5 cf - Judith viii. 5) and 

ornaments her person (Gen. xxxviii. 14). She offers herself to Judah 
(vs. 15); Judith offers herself to Holophernes (xii. 16-18.) 
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As a result of this investigation, 1 venture to claim that the 
custom of removing the ordinary clothing and returning to the 
simpler fashions of by-gone days is the specifically Hebrew 
mourning custom, to be accounted for by the general tendency 
to maintain old fashions in religions ceremonies. On the other 
hand, the appearing in different clothes in the days of mourning, 
so far as it existed among Hebrews and Arabs, is duo to the 
working of different factors, among which the influence of 
similar customs among various other nations of antiquity is to be 
taken into consideration. The older and specifically Hebrew (or 
perhaps general Semitic) custom passes through various phases 
of development, .and leaves its traces in the mourning rites of 
modern Jews and modern Arabs ; whereas the other custom, the 
special mourning garb, is only met with sporadically among the 
Hebrews, and never became general either with Hebrews or 
Arabs, or, for that matter, with any branch of the ancient 
Semites so far as is known. 

Of course this thesis docs not preclude the possibility of a 
merging of mourning rites drawn from various parts of the 
world. Indued, there is a curious parallel in the modern Orient to 
the Occidental custom of wearing a mourning band around the 1 
hat. This custom is now limited to males, and formerly long 
streamers were attached to the band ; but in Egypt female rela¬ 
tives at a time of mourning bind a strip of linen or cotton sniff 
or muslin—generally of a blue color—around the head, with the 
ends hanging down the back. 1 The custom appears to be an 
old one in Egypt, for in the funeral scenes depicted on the walls 
of ancient Egyptian tombs we find women with a similar band 
around the head. Whether the hat- or head-band is a modification 
of the special mourning dress, is a question into which we canuot 
enter, nor is there enough material at hand for deciding it ; hut 
the presence of the same custom in the modern Orient aad Occi¬ 
dent illustrates the readiness with which the mourning customs of 
one country pass over to another. There is no occasion for sur¬ 
prise, therefore, at finding one and the same people employing 
two such different methods of symbolizing grief as the mutila¬ 
ting of garments and the providing of special garbs for occa¬ 
sions of mourning ; nor is it surprising even to find both meth¬ 
ods combined and resorted to by one and the same individual. 


1 Lane, Modem Egyptians (London, 1886), ii. p. 293. 



The Influence of Persian literature on the (terman / } oet 
Platen .—By Annum F. J. Kkmy, A.AT., of Columbia 
University, N. Y. City. 

Only a brief outline will here be given of this paper, which 
itself was presented in abstract. It gave the partial results of an 
investigation of the general subject of ‘The Influenco of India 
and Persia upon German Poetry.* The investigation itself is to 
be published as a monograph in the course of the year. 

Attention was first called to the ghazal-form in Persian poetry 
and its earliest appearance in German literature with Rfickert in 
1821. After this bad been given as an introduction, the article 
turned directly to a discussion of Platen’s G/iaselen. Reasons 
were given for confining the discussion to those Ghosclen that 
appeared in the years 1821 and 1822. Especial stress was laid on 
the fact that the ghaznls of 1824 were oriental only in form, and 
were, therefore, not considered in the brief abstract. 

The article then went on to show that Platen’s Ghaselen are not 
translations from the Persian, but that they are really original 
productions ‘deni IIafis nachgcftlhlt und nachgodichtct,’ much in 
the same manner as Goethe’s divan-poems. They were shown to 
follow as closely as possible the technical rules of Persian verso, 
and were found to make use throughout of Persian images and 
metaphorB, in fact to be modelled closely after the ghazals of 
Ilafiz. Parallels were adduced from Hafiz’s odea themselves to 
•bear out this statement with regard to the usage of rhetorical 
figures. Out of numerous illustrations which were cited only one 
need here be given. It is choRcn to show with what freedom 
Platen imitated his oriental models. In the 13th Ghusele (Cotta 
ed., Stuttg., Vol. II., p. 11) Platen has: 

‘Schcnke ! Tulpen sind wie Kelche Weines, 

Gieb den Frcunden, gieb sie hin, die Tulpe !’ 

This, it was suggested, probably drew its inspiration from such 
a line as Hafiz, Ode 541 (Brockbaus ed., Leipz., 1803) 
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* Sulci come, for the goblet of the tulip has become filled with 
wine.’ 

A paragraph was then devoted to a number of similes. in 
Platen’s poems which fully catch the Persian spirit, but for which 
no close parallel had yet been found in that part of Persian 
poetry which ha/1 been examined in the investigation as likely 
to have been accessible to Platen. The interest of such similes, 
it was pointed out, lies in the fact that they show how' much the 
occidental poet had como under the oriental influence. 

Yet not only in spirit, hut also in form, these poems wore 
proved to be dose imitations of Hafiz’s odes. In those ghaz&ls 
called 'Spiegel dee Haflt ’ Platen, after the manner of Persian 
poets, even regularly introduces the name Unfit into the last 
couplet of his German imitations. End-rhymes of one and two 
syllables arc naturally common enough, but the peculiarly char¬ 
acteristic Persian rhymes which extend to several syllables or 
even to a whole phrase were found to be very frequent,—again a 
direct importation from the East. To illustrate how successfully 

Platen reproduces the or refrain, so familiar to readers of 

infix, the writer selected Ghasele 8 (Vol. II., p. 0). In this the 
words ‘duliebst mich nicht,’ for example, arc always repeated, 
preceded successively by ‘ zerrisseu, wissen, beflissen, gewissen, 
vennissen, Narzisscn ’ exactly iu the stylo of such an ode as ode 
100 in Ilfifiz. 


On the Relative Chronology of the Vedio Tlymns.-- By Mau¬ 
ric*: Bloomfibld, Professor in Johns Hopkins l.mversity, 

Baltimore, Md. 

Let ns say that the number of metrical stanza* in the Vedic 
literature, aside from variant forms of the same stanza, amounts to 
20,000 more or less. The subject-matter of these stanzas varies 
very greatly ; there is considerable difference of style, grammar 
and lexicon; the metres, though in the main the same, are handled 
•with varying degrees of adhesion to what seem to be the metri¬ 
cal laws ; the stanzas as collected into the traditional hymns of the 
redactors are by no means always engaged with the same theme 
within one and the same hymn ; and a lively tradition reports a 
considerable number of ancient sages (rsls) as the authors of a 
great many of these stanzas. It is not possible that one author 
should have composed these stanzas by himself during his life¬ 
time, nor is it possible that a coterie or school of authors of a 
comparatively brief period represent both the alpha and the 

omega of authorship in these fields. 

The nature of Vedic chronology—if we may speak of any at 
all—precludes any attempt to fix the date of individual hymns, 
or the different types and styles of hymns, cither by calendar or 
dynasty. Practically no such attempts have been made ; instead, 
the relative age of the hymns and stanzas has called out much 
speculation and assumption, as well as painstaking investigation. 
Entire collections of hymns, single hymns, parts of hymns, and 
single stanzas have been characterized, with degrees of confidence 
varying from almost whispered suspicion to clarion-voiced con¬ 
fidence, as very early, quite early, early ; and late, quite late, 
very late. There has been unanimity, as, c. g., in the case of the 
tenth book of the RV.: this everybody describes as late. There 
has been the greatest possible disagreement, as, e. g., in the case 
of the eighth book of the RV.: this has been shown to be the 
earliest as well as the latest of the so-called family-books of that 
collection. 

The habits of mind which have given rise to these judgments 
are not hard to describe. They are based in the first instance 
upon an entirely justifiable impression. In the midst of the 
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hymnal tradition the Rig-Veda looms up as the largest, the most 
important collection; without doubt a large proportion of its 
material belongs to the earliest recorded literary efforts of the 
Hindus; no less certainly the period of the redaction of this 
material is fully as early, if not earlier, than the period of the 
redaction of the other collections. This is shown very clearly by 
those stanzas of the KV. which are reproduced with more or less 
variation in AV., 8V., and YV. In the large majority of eases 
these variant readings are as good or better in RV. than in the 
other collections. In the large majority of cases, we say, and this 
ensures the RV. its position. Hut not in all cases: no amount of 
haggling will deprive the other collections of their occasional 
better readings. This fact cannot be brushed aside lightly : if 
the Sara a-Veda has, say, two dozen better readings which cannot 
be explained as later aesthetic, opportunist, or shrewdly learned 
improvements of the Saraavcdins; if these better readings are 
really, let ns say, prehistoric, then we must assume a current of 
independent Sfimavedic tradition, however scantily its waters may 
trickle. And so on with the AV. and W. tradition. We must 
not neglect to make here a sharp distinction between redaction 
and authorship: a collection made at a later date may, of course, 
include material composed at an earlier time. Within the RV. 
itself there has been room for the work of a second impression, 
scarcely less justifiable than the first The impression that oper¬ 
ates here is that of a certain extraneonsuess of parts of the col¬ 
lection. By processes of paring and trimming the 1,000 hymns 
of the RV. with their 10,000 stanzas are reduced to a lesser 
number in order to get at the inner kernel, an older and more gen¬ 
uine RV. The tenth hook, forming one end, and a very large 
one at that, contains a great deal of material, especially of the 
Atharvanic sort, which is undoubtedly foreign to the main theme 
of the RV., the worship of the forces of nature, and their anthro¬ 
pomorphic precipitates, the personal gods (Indra, Agni, etc.). 
But why must all such matter really be of more recent date, 
along with the same substance in the AV. ? The answer that is 
made to this question will engage ns later on. The tenth book 
contains also a great deal of non-Atharvanic matter, among other 
things the wedding-charms and fnneral-hyrans of the Veda. We 
cannot well imagine Vedic Hinduism without, e. g., the little 
Yama-Saihhitil, as we may cftll it, 11V. X. 10-18. Yet this has 
not been spared entirely the charge of relative lateness. Here is 
where the difference between time of redaction and time of com- 
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position is particularly important. We may well believe that the 
hymns of book X. were assembled and added to the rest at a 
later time, without prejudicing onr belief in the extreme antiquity 
of some or oven all its hymns. Think of it, can there have been 
a time in which Ya.nn, the son of Vivasvant (Avestnn Yima, the 
son of Ylvai'ihvant), his heaven, and his Cerberus dogs, were so 
much in abeyance in the minds of the Vedic folk that they had 
nothing to say about them ; only by a later recrudescence of 
these fancies were they finally embalmed into those stanzas that 
are on the whole the most interesting in early Vedic religion I 
And again think of it, the vast stretch of magic practices, good 
and evil, which extend from the RV. through the ritual, the law¬ 
books, the Epic, down to the Dajakumftracarita and later, accord¬ 
ing to the same kind of assumption, also failed to obtain any 
literary expression at a time when the so-oalled family books of 
the RV. had been composed and gathered ! Silently, without 
charm or prayer, or, at best, only with scant prose formulas, we 
are asked to believe, were carried on all the endless practices 
that really reach the heart of Hindu life: medical practices, and 
practices which secure long life; the practices connected with 
the lives of kings, priests, women, village community ; marriage, 
birth, pupilhood, houaeholdership ; death, funeral, and worship 
of the Fathers. 

Other parts of books, Binglc hymns, and, last but not least, 
groups of stanzas or single stanzas, usually at the end of hymns, 
are cast out, almost always under the rule of the impression that 
they do not fit in, either with the arrangement, or the subject- 
matter of that main, theme of the book, the worship of Agni, 
Indra, SQrya, the A$vins, etc. At least the following caution 
ought to be observed : before throwing out we ought to know the 
reason why the redactors placed these extra materials where we 
find them. The redactors were reasonable men : what is to us 
antiquity was for them at least relatively the living present. 
The characterization of stanzas as ‘secondary appendages,’ 
‘meaningless rubbish,’ and the like, is invariably another way of 
saying that our knowledge has come to an end. Even now the 
profonnder study of many a hymn, especially in relation to the 
practicalities of Vedio life and worship, has vindicated a large 
number of BO-callcd appendages, and shown them to be a very real 
part of the main body of the hymn. E. g., RV. i. 126 , a hymn in 
praise of a generous patron of priests (dCmastuti), winds up with 
two frankly obscene stanzas. No greater contrast imaginable : at 
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first sight the conclusion is irresistible that these two odd and 
very strange stanzas lay about loose and were by pure accident 
attached to this particular hymn. When, however, we again 
find, at the end of RV. viii. 1, an obscene stanza (34), preceded 
by a ddnaatuti, the organicity, so to say, of the connection 
becomes highly probable. We are carried into that strange med¬ 
ley of ‘gift-praises,* didactic stanzas, riddles, and obscenities, 
known as the butl&pa (AV. xx. 127-130 ; £fmkh. Qr. xii. 14ff.; 
and elsewhere). Very popular as these materials obviously are, 
they arc imbedded deeply in the liturgy of many of the great 
Vedic sacrifices. I have suggested recently that the bestowal of 
gifts upon the priests, resulting in the ‘gift-praises,’ was followed 
by all sorts of hilarities which finally bridged over the gap that 
there is between the truly solemn parts of these sacrifices to what 
for lack of a better term we may call a kind of liturgic ‘«au- 
ktieipe.' That is, if the theory be correct, the rich gifts to the 
priests lead in many instances to gormandizing and drunkenness, 
and these agaiu were followed—the practice is not entirely 
unknown in our day—by shallow witticisms, by obscene talk, and 
worse.* Anyhow, the light-hearted rejection of RV. i. 120. 0, 7, 
and viii. 1. 34 is out of the question ; on the contrary, these 
stanzas strengthen the rapidly growing conviction that the RV., 
as we have it, in common with the other Vedas, is a liturgic 
collection—a large mantra-putha, so to say, for a more primitive 
ohain of sacrifices and practices than that which is recorded in 
the Brfihmanas and Sfltras. Bergaigne has shown that the appar¬ 
ently independent character, in form and subject-matter, of many 
final 6tanzas in the RV. is organic and practical, not hap-liazard 
and redactorial; c. g., the so-called ;?anV//m>dyd-stanzas; the 
lengthening of final stanzas; and the conclusions in tristubli- 
metre of certain hymns in jagatf-metro.* Cf. also my remarks on 
RV. x. 16. 13, 14, and vii. 103. 10, respectively, AJPh. xi. 343 ff.; 
JAOS. xvii. 178. 

When, finally, these processes have laid bare the supposed inner 
kernel of the RV., the latter attracts attention first of all by its 
monotony. The picture of ancient Hindu life that could be 
derived from it is of the haziest sort. Excepting that it includes 
the practices conuected with the pressure and sacrifice of the 

i See Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda, p. 100 (Grundriss der Jndo- 
Arischen Philologie). 

1 Journal Asiatique, 1888, vol. xiii, pp. 158-165. 
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soma-drink it is purely mythological; prevailingly it alludes to 
real life only in simile and metaphor, though, of course, the ordi¬ 
nary benefits that men crave are asked of the gods in very gen¬ 
eral terms. Inasmuch as this material is of paramount impor¬ 
tance in the greater Vedic ritual (p'uuta) with three fires and 
many priests, as laid down in the Brfihmanas and QrAuta-Sfttran, 
we may conveniently designate these hymns and their diction as 
ritualistic or hieratic. On the other hand, because the excluded 
parts of the RV. are in the main within the sphere of the 
Atharvan and the house-practices, let us designate their hymns 
and diction as Atharvanic or popular (demotic). Indeed the two 
terras hieratic and popular will serve our purpose host. 

At this point what is in the first place a mere impression pro¬ 
duced by the facts of external arrangement, by the fact that the 
hieratic and popular materials do not blend any better than oil and 
water, is reinforced by certain metrical and linguistic considera¬ 
tions. The chief metrical consideration is Oldenberg’s theory of 
the amiBtubli. The original Atharvanic annstubh stanzas, i. e., 
those that do not reproduce with more or less variation the RV. 
stanzas that deal with the anthropomorphic nature-gods, differ from 
these RV. annstuhhs on the one band, and from the Epic and Buddh¬ 
istic $loka on the other. In the strictly Rig-Vedic anu^tublis 
the first pfida of each hemistich regularly ends in a diiambus or 
second paeon (v —o v )j in the Epic and Buddhistic ^lolca, still 
more regularly, in a first epitrite or antispast (o V). On the 
other baud, each Atharvanic (and Grhya) hemistich permits these 
as well as all other possible feet of four syllables (” if ^): see, 
e. g., AV. i. I; i. 2; i. 7; i. 8; v. 19 ; and xii. 4. The Athar- 
vanic and Grhya anustubh may be designated as the popular 
anustubh in distinction from the hieratio anustubh of the soma- 
hymns in the RV.: a hymn like RV. x. 85 (the wedding-stanzas) 
-is, of course, in popular anustubh. 

But if we consider the quantitative freedom of the eight- 
syllable line of the Younger Avesta, there is reason to assume 
that the popular (freer) anustubh is by construction and chron- 
ology earlier than the better regulated hieratic (soraic) anustubh. 
The theory that the development of the popular foot took place 
from (hieratic) through y.ww'i (popular), to o--” 

(Epic and Buddhistic) is on its face improbable; in the light of 
all Hindu metrical development the change from the regulated 
type u - v S'. to the less free types that must be expressed by 
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u o u u is, to say the least, very difficult. Instead, we may 
assume that the Aryan free octosyllabic lines, grouped into two 
hemistichs of sixteen syllables, developed (on slight prehistoric 
iambic tendencies) the iambic cadence at the end of eacli hemi¬ 
stich, and continued so in the popular poetry until the beginnings 
of the Epic and Buddhist 9 loka. At the same time a more 
exquisite treatment at the hands of the hieratic poets developed 
the llig-Vedic (somic) amitfubh on a parallel line, by repeating 
the final cadence of each hemistich before the caesura in its 


middle, i. c., at the end of each pfida. 

Linguistically and stylistically the popular hymns are found to 
be related moro closely than the hieratic hymns to that dialect or 
dialects which are at the base of the Brahraanas, Sfltras, and the 
later vehicles of literary expression in general, the classical San¬ 
skrit, of course, not excepted. Because the popular hymns favor 
certain phonetic habits, grammatical forms, and lexical materials 
of the prose parts of the Veda and the later Sanskrit literature m 
general, therefore the popular hymns are later. But, lo and behold, 
these discussions seem to have been carried on without proper 
regard to comparative grammar and etymology: almost all the 
linguistic forms that arc looked upon as indications of late date 
arc in reality as old, still more often older than the entire history 
of the Aryan language in India. The latest essay on this subject, 
that of E. V. Arnold, in this Journal, vol. xviii., 203 ff: is as con¬ 
spicuously deficient in this matter as are all its predecessors. 
Once, and only once, in the course of the long, elaborate, and 
diligent article, whoso statistics will always remain of value, the 
author seems to have a vision of the broader canvass upon winch 
his grammatical figures do in reality stand. It is in connection 
with the Mate,’ classical infinitive in -turn. ‘Throughout the 
whole Vedio period the classical form -turn is rare, though it 
becomes more common in AV. It is noticeable that the form in 
■turn also occurs in Latin, and is therefore presumably primitive; 
yet it is entirely absent from the earliest hymns of the RV. I hm 
fact must be a warning against drawing conclusions as to date 
from isolated phenomena, however striking they may at first 
sight appear’ (1. c., p. 310). Very true, but why not apply the 
same very sound observation to the ‘ late ’ dual m -au. This ending 
-du appears in ast&u = Goth, ahtau: it is not only a form that 
existed in Indo-European times, but is sufficiently old and pre¬ 
historic to have played a part in the ‘ glottogonic ’ events that 
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brought about the derivative ordinals, Latin octuv-w*, Greek 
o-ySo/r-os, whose v (f) is surely identical with the u of astdu. 
Indeed, Professor Meringer' has shown that the dual endings -iiu 
and -d are two samdhi-forms of the same ending, their original 
distribution being -du before vowels, d before consonants, with 
secondary (‘euphonic’) loss of u. Genetically, therefore (lit 
preceded -d. Similar very obvious considerations show that the 
instrumental plural of rt-stems in -die and - ebhU are both pre¬ 
historic. Sk. jy kith = A vest, vehrkdis i= Gr. Xwcow = Lith. vil- 
bain; and Vedic ofkebUia = A vest, vehrkdebis. Originally the 
ending -hhi* seems indeed in this class of nouns to have been sec¬ 
ondary to -dis, having been Imrrowed either from the conso¬ 
nantal nonn-sleins, or from the pronominal declensions. A 
moment’s reflection suffices also to establish the prehistoric char¬ 
acter of both the nominative plurals in -ds and -Q*us belonging 
to the a-stems. 

Of more isolated morphological cases ‘ late ’ hvayCtmi is espe¬ 
cially instructive. If there is any form which belongs organic¬ 
ally to the ‘popular’ and not to ‘hieratic* language it is fivtb 
ydmi. Yet it is prehistoric,= Avest. zbayemi. That the typo 
kardti, kurtt (cf. Ved. tarute) is structurally very old is now the 
accepted view of comparative grammar.* Or let ns consider the 
‘late’ stem pan than- in relation to ‘ early * panthdi-. Not till 
the AV. do the ordinary Sk. forms pdnt/idnah and pdiithdnum 
turn up, and yet they are pre-Vedic, as is shown by Avestan 
pafUdncm. The truth is that tho type punthdn-um is just as old 
as, if not older than, the type pdnthd{i)-m. It is useless to mul¬ 
tiply the cases in which comparative grammar and etymology 
shows that the ‘late’ popular forms are in reality prehistoric:* 
it would be easy to show that the phonetics, morphology and 
lexicon of the popular language contribute just as much to the 
stock of common Indo-European, or common Indo-Iranian mate¬ 
rials, as do the corresponding data of the hieratic language. 

The question is therefore largely one of dialect, style or subject- 
matter: this is the primary point of view from which the language 
of the popular hymns must be compared with the hieratic hymns. 


1 Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxviii. 217 ff. 

•See Bloomfield, JAOS. xvi., p. clviii. ff.; BB. xxiii. 107ff.; Birth, 
Der Indogermanische Ablaut, pp. 114, 118. 

• Cf. Hillebrandt, GOttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1889, p. 401; Bloom¬ 
field, JAOS. xvii. 175, note 5 ; The Atharva-Veda, p. 40. 
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A given form or word in the lexicon is not necessarily of recent 
origin because it begins to crop ont in the tenth or first book of 
the RV., appears (a fortiori) still more frequently in the popular 
collection of the AV., and is the regular form of Vedic or San¬ 
skrit prose; nor, consequently, are hymns necessarily late 
because they abound in forms and words that are strangers to 
the diction of the hieratic hymns. Here is the bad logic: the 
hieratic language is certainly old; the popular language is not 
hieratic : therefore it is late (black is a color; red is not black; 
therefore red is not a color). A necessary preliminary to a more 
successful study of the relative chronology of the Vedic hymns 
is their separation into classes; at least two classes, hieratic and 
popular, but probably more. For example, the Sfima-hymns 
( pragutha) of the eighth and first books (hymns 1-50) are by no 
means to be compared directly with the strictly Rig-books, for 
subject-matter cannot help influencing style as well as choice of 
words and grammar. As a preacher in the pulpit may glide in and 
out of biblical (archaic) diction in the course of his sermon: at 
one moment he may use the language of Isaiah or the Psalms, at 
another the latest and most forceful popular speech of the day ; 
as the poetry of a given period may range from dithyramb to 
doggerel, so it is with the language of the Vedic hymns. 
Attempts to establish the relative chronology of the Vedic hymns 
will necessarily always remain difficult and subjective, but the 
problem will be relieved of a great deal of its perplexity by deal¬ 
ing with the hymns according to their subject-matter, and by 
holding up each grammatical and lexical fact to the light that 
shines from the related languages. Within each class of hymns 
there is still room for observations on relative chronology. If 
we find a hymn devoted, say, to Indra’s exploits in connection 
with Vytra and the other demons, using persistently the verbs 
karomi, hoaydmi, or the dual in -du and the instrumental in -His, 
we may assign to it a relatively late period. But the same gram¬ 
matical phenomena, say in a medicinal charm are absolutely 
otiose, because they are prehistoric and have been the normal 
unaffected forms of the popular language from the very begin¬ 
ning of Hindu tradition. 
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On rciqama, an epithet of Indr a .—By Maurice Bloomfield, 
Professor in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Tiik word is restricted to eight occurrences in the Rig-Veda, 
being used there solely an as epithet of Indra. Notwithstanding 
its marked physiognomy the attempts to explain the word have 
been provisional only. Yiiska, Nir. vi. 23, finds it in the list of 
cruces Niiigh. iv. 3, and explains it lamely by red sania/i ‘like a 
song, or rCy a rendering which remains authoritative for Sftyana 
and the rest of Hindu tradition. Grassmann has, etwa ‘gl&n- 
zend;’ Ludwig, ‘ stralend,’ or ‘tbnend,* and, ‘laut singend,’ all of 
which is mere etymology on the root arc , leaving the three sylla¬ 
bles -bama in the position of suffixal waste matter. Once, in 
justifiable perplexity, Ludwig retains the word as a proper name 
RiJfama (RV. vi. 46. 4); the Petersburg Lexicons attempt no 
translation at all. 

The metrical language of the Veda and to some extent also its 
rhythmic prose is dominated by certain well-known laws or pref¬ 
erences as regards the succession of quantities. Perhaps the 
most prominent of these is the love of a diiambus, fostered 
doubtless to a considerable extent in the final cadences of verse- 
lines of eight and twelve syllables, where the diiambus is 
altogether the rule. This preference is shown in two distinct 
ways. First, when the first three of a group of four syllables are 
naturally or historically short the second is lengthened, e. g., 
pibd-piba; tuvl-magha, as metrical doublet of luvi-magha; puru- 
taina , as metrical doublet of purutama; <y\janat (cf. agnim 
hdtdram viddt/idyajijanan, RV. x. 11. 3 d ); intensive noun-stems, 
caldcala-, tarUtpa-, etc.: intensive verb bhdrlbharti (in addition to 
bhdribhrati) ; etc. From the investigations of De Saussure' and 
Jakob Wackernagel* we know that this rhythmic type probably 
reaches back to prehistoric times (Gr. cro^wrtpos, o-o^tiraTos, lepny 
crvvrj, etc.). Second, when in a succession of four syllables the 
first two are short, the third long, the craving after diiambi is 

1 One Loi Rythmique de la Langue Greque {MHangcs Graux, pp. 787- 

748). 

* Das Dehnungsgesetz der Griechischen Composita (Basel, 1889). 
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satisfied by the more drastic expedient of lengthening the second 
short syllabic and shortening the long third syllable ; e. g., °»u 
didihi (aemdkanx ague maghaodtsu dldihi, 11V. i. 140. 10*), as 
metrical doublet of °bho didihi (dsddho ague vrsabhd didihi, 
RV. iii. 15. 4*); adidipum (Kfith. S.), as metrical doublet of sum 
didipah (RV. viii. 48. 0). 

With these facts in mind wo may bring ycisama down from the 
clouds. We can safely assume that rcUilma is metrically changed 
rcisama , i. e. a compound of rei and sdma. This might mean 
‘be who sings the Sfiinana,’ but for the strangeness of such an 
epithet as applied to Indra (cf. perhaps RV. i. 17:1); moreover 
the verb g&i, rather than arc is typical for the singing of the 
Suntans. We may therefore translate fclsama by * he for whom 
the sdman is sung upon the rc.’ This is familiar: the sung sdman 
is based upon the spoken rc, e. g. $B. viii. 1. 3. 3, rci sdma giy- 
ate. The rc is the womb (fem.) from which springs the sdman 
(masc.) $B. iv. 3. 2. 3; or, the rc and thesdmaw are respectively 
man and wife, typifying eohabition, AV. xiv. 2. 71 ; AB. iii. 22 ; 
£B. iv. 6. 7. 11 ; viii. 1. 3. 5, and many other places. As an epi¬ 
thet of Indra rcisama in the sense just assumed is unexception¬ 
able. 

Another compound involving exactly the same metrical law is 
tuvirdvdn, RV. x. 84. 4, 16. This is not, as the Pet. Lexs. 
assume =ztuvlrdva ‘loudly shouting,* nor as Grassmann assumes, 
‘very refreshing* (from tuoi + irdvat = irdvat), hut it means 
‘giving mightily’ (tuvirav&n = Jwtrt + rdvan ); cf. the connection 
in x. 64. 16. Its opposite is d-ruoan ‘not giving, illiberal, hos¬ 
tile.’ In compounds that have for their second member an agent- 
noun in a the same metrical tendency works very strongly both 
in poetry and in prose. Thus VS. x. 28 there is the formula 
bahuk&ra preyaskara bhuyeukara , i. e., the type u alter¬ 

nates with the type u - v 'i., exactly as the reduplicated aorist 
furnishes the types adidiksam (o u - i L and ajijanam (v - o v). 
The Kanva-version of the above mentioned formula, VSK. xi. 8. 
5, varies the formula so that it reads, priyaihkara preyaskara 
bhxLyaskara: the choice of priyaihkara (why not priyakara?) 
illnstrates, just as does feisama for *fci-s&ma, or afijivam for 
*ajijivam, the constant preference of the language of the type 
u - v ^ as compared with v u - *L. Hence the rapid propagation 
of apparently syntactical compounds like janam-saha, abhayam- 
kara, puram-dara, pakam-bhara, lalpe-paya, and finally the 
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ungrammatical, purely analogical, vaswi^dhara. Nothing is in 
the way of the belief that the agent nouns in the second member 
of compounds of the types - kara, -jaj/a, •dhara , - bhara , etc., are 
derived by inorganic metrical change from * kilru, ~jdya, -d/utra , 
-bhara, etc. The latter then rather than the.former are the true 
analogues of Greek -/3o\o«, -<£o/>os, etc., in composition. It 

is important to boar in mind that all this is in support of ‘ Brng- 
mann’s law I. E. o = Sk. d in open syllables. 



The VitOrMavitrlsvra ta, according to Hemadri and the Vra- 
tdrka .—By Albkkt Henry Allen, of San Francisco, 
California. Presented by Professor Lanman. 

Tiik beautiful Suvitrl myth forms appropriately enough the 
basis of a religious rite designed particularly for Hindu women, 
to be performed by those who sought by its pious observance to 
obtain the virtues and blessings which distinguish the Indian 
Alcestis. This rite will be found described in Hem&dri’s Catur- 
vargacintumani, adhyaya 21 of the Vratakhanda, in the second 
part of volume two as published in the Bibliotheca Indies, aud 
also in the Vratarka of Qaxhkara, son of Nllakantha, of which I 
have used a lithographed copy belonging to Prof. C. R. Lanrnan. 

Hemadri belongs to about the middle of the 13th century A.D. 1 
The Vratarka was written in 1678, says Aufrecht.' Citations 
from Hemadri are found among its other quotations. Both seem 
to rest ultimately upon the Purina* in their accounts of the 
innumerable v rat as of which they treat. In its account of the 
SSVitrl-vrata the Vratarka draws mostly from the Skanda- 
puruna, while Hemadri quotes for the most part from the Bha- 
vUyottara. Some portion of the matter cited by the Vratarka 
from the Skanda is also quoted by Hemadri from the same source. 

Both the Caturvarga and the Vratarka contain in their accounts 
of the Suvitrl rite a version of the Suvitrl myth. These differ in 
extent of treatment and in a few points of detail from the Savi- 
tryupukhyina in the Mahubhirata (the Pativrat&mahatmya-parvan 
of the Vana-parvan=iii., sects. 202-299). These two versions are 
of about equal length, the Caturvarga’s somewhat shorter, and 
contain about 120 9 lokas each. The MBh. version contains 297. 
Both of the Pnrflnic versions are loosely constructed as far as 
language is concerned, but as the Vraturka is not available in 
printed form a few of its better passages might be cited never¬ 
theless. Its source for the katha is the Skanda-purSna, that of 
Hemadri is the Bhavisyottara. 

Referring for the details of the story to the Mahabharata ver¬ 
sion, I may give here a brief outline. Ajvapati, king of Madra, 


1 Bbandarkar. History of Dekkan, 2d ed., p. 116. 1 ZDMG., 54. 88. 



being childless, makes supplication to the goddess Snvitrl for a 
son. The goddess appears, and promises him not a son but a 
daughter. In the Purunic versions the goddess declares that the 
daughter will exalt two households, and that her name is to be 
Sfivitrl, that of the goddess herself. These points are not found 
in the Mnhubhftrata story. The girl Sfivitrl comes to maturity, 
and attains such matchless beauty that no suitor dares ask her 
hand. Her father therefore sends her forth with regal equip¬ 
ment to make her sonyaihnura. She chooses Satyavant, son of 
the blind old king Dyumatsena, who lives an exile in the forest. 
Tho rishi Nurada discloses to her and her father that Satyavant 
is fated to die within a year. Sfivitrl abides by her decision and 
goes to live in the forest with the husband of her choice. As 
the year draws to a close she performs austerities, and on the 
fated day accompanies Satyavant through the forest in search of 
fruits and fuel. A faintness seizes Satyavant, and Yama, the 
Heath god, appears. In spite of SavitiTs supplications, Yama 
takes Satyavant’s life in the form of a “ thumb-sized man,” (a/l-ffu- 
sthainatrah purusnh), and boars it off in his hunter’s net. Suvi- 
trl follows, and by her persistence wins from Yama a number of 
boons, including the restoration of life to Satyavant. In conse¬ 
quence tbeu of SiivitrfK devotion, Satyavant is restored to life, 
Dyumatsena recovers his sight and his kingdom, Ayvapati 
becomes father of a hundred sons, while Satyavant ami Sfivitrl 
also have a hundred sons and live four hundred years. 

Tho first passage quoted is the conversation between Ayvapati, 
Nurada and Sfivitrl, when the latter declares her choice of Satya¬ 
vant as husband, Vratfirka, Benares, 1875, folio 123a4 : 

yuvad evarii vaded r&jtl tiivat sa kamaleksanii 
ayramad ilgatii devi vjddhfimiUyfiih samanvita, 
abhivfidya pituh pad ft u vavande sfi munim tatah. 
nfiradena tu dr$tfi sa, dpstva provfica bhuraipam 
“kanyeyam devagarbliublm 1 ki mart ham. na prayaccbasi 
varftya tvam, mahfibfibo ? varayogyapi* snndarL” 
evam uktas tadft tena muninu nrpasattamah 
uvaca tarn raunirn vfikyam : “anenfirthena presita 


’The two pildaa of this half-yloka obviously do not fit The relative 
which is necessary to the sense must be introduced in translation, 
though we need not stop to emend the text. 

* Perhaps read varayogyd hi. 
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ugateyam vijalakyl, niayfi samprefitd satL 

an ay a ca vyto bhartii; pyccha tvam, muni-sattama.” 

ru j*r?ta tena munina taamfii cacasta bhsiminl : 

“ uorame satyavan naraa dyumaUsonasuto, mune ; 
bhartftve manasfi, vipra, vfto ’sou raja-nandanah ” 

While the king was thus speaking the lotuseyed princess 
returned from the hermitage attended by her aged counsellors, 
made obeisance to her father’s feet and then reverently saluted the 
muni. And she was seen by Narada, who seeing her addressed 
the Earth-lord. “This maid is like unto the offspring of a god ! 
Why dost thou not ofFer her in marriage to some suitor, O great¬ 
armed ? Verily the fair one is ready for a bridegroom.” Thus 
addressed then by the muni the best of kings spoke to the muni, 
saying: “Sent forth for this purpose this large-eyed girl has 
returned, sent forth, the virtuous maid, by me. And by her has 
a husband been chosen. Do thou ask her, O best of munis. 
She was asked by that muni, and the glorious maiden said to 
him : “In the hermitage lives the son of Dyumatsena, Satyavant 
by name. That prince has been chosen by my heart as husband.” 

narada uvaca (Vratnrka, 123a7) : 
kastaiii kjtam, maharaja, duhitra tava, suvrata ; 
ajanantya 1 vyto bhartii gunavan iti vijrntnh. 
satyam vadaty asya pita, Ratyatn muta prabhasate, 
svavarn satyam prabhuseta, satyavan iti tan matah. 
tathu c&yvfih priyas tasya, agviih kridati mynmayaih. 
citro ’pi ca likhaty a 9 vam, citru 9 vas tena cocyate. 
rttpavan, gun avail 9 caiva, sarva- 9 istra-vi 9 aradah, 
na tasya sad? 9 o loke vidyatc ceha ruunavah. 
sarvair gunlih svayam purno, ratnfiir iva mahuniavah. 
eko doso mahun : 1 sid a gunan avytya tisthati, 
saihvatsarena kjiiiayur dehatyagarii karisyati 
a 9 vapatir uvaca : 

anyam varaya, bhadram te, vararn, savitri,—gamyatara, 
vivahasya tu kalo ’yarn vartate, 9 nbhalocane. 

Narada said : “A mistake has been made by thy daughter, O 
mighty king ! By her has unwittingly been chosen a man far 
famed as virtuous. His father speaks truthfully, his mother 


1 Cf. Holtzmann, Anhang zu Whitney, sect. 449. 
‘Read atyal 
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speaks truthfully, lie speaks truthfully himself—he is known 
therefore as Satyavant, the Truthful. And likewise horses are 
dear to him. [As a child] he used to play with earthenware 
horses, and he even drew a horse in a picture, and for this he is 
called Citra$va, Picture-horse, fie is handsome, and virtuous, 
too, skilled iu all the shasters, and no man is to be seen his like 
in this world. lie is himself filled with all virtues as is the great 
ocean with gems. But there is one great defect overshadowing 
all his virtues : within a year’s time his lire will have run out and 
he will leave his body.” 

A 9 vapati said: “ Choose another bridegroom, and may luck 
befall thee, Savitrl—go, now is the season for thy marriage, fair 
eyed maid.” 

Sftvitry tivuca (Vratarka, 123all): 
nanyaru icchiimy ahaiii, tfita, manasapi varam, prabho, 
yo may ft ca vfto bhartft, sa me, nilnyo, bhavisyati. 
vicintya manasa pflrvaih, viica payout samuccaret, 
kriyate ca tatah pa$cat, gubh&iii vu yadi vfijubham. 
tasmftn manah pumaiisam ca katham canyam vynomy aham ? 
eakrj jalpanti riijfmah, sakyj jalpanti panditah, 
sakrt kanyah pradiyante; trlny etftni sakft sakjt!' 
patim matva na me buddhir vicalati katliaiii cans, 
saguno nirguno vftpi, mftrkhah, pandita eva ca, 
dlrghayur atha vftlpayuh sa vfli bhartft mama, prabho. 
nanyaih vjrnomi bhartilrarh, yadi va syac chaclpatih 

Sfivitrl said : “ O father, 1 wish no other bridegroom even in 
my heart, my lord, and he who has been chosen by me, he, no 
other, shall be my husband. One should first consider with the 
heart, afterwards utter with the voice; and after that, action 
takes its course, whether for good or for ill. How therefore shall 
X choose another heart and another husband ?* Kings speak but 
once, the learned speak but once, and but once are maidens given 
in marriage—these three things but once ! In thinking of a 
husband, in no way does my mind waver. Whether virtuous or 


1 Cf. Indische Sprfiche 6650 and 6652. 

1 This half- 5 loka is so hard to reduce to order on account of its mis¬ 
placed conjunctions that the corresponding words at this point in HemiL- 
dri'8 version may be quoted as a substitute, namely ‘pramdnam me 
manas, tdta; kathaih c&nyaih vpyrmy aham ’— 4 My heart is my guide, 
O father, and how can I choose another ?' 
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even not virtuous, fool or scholar, of long life or of short, he is 
my husband, my lord ! I choose no other as hadband, not though 
he were ^acipati1” 

The terseness of this Vratarka passage appeals more to the 
Western reader, at least, than the corresponding drawn-out nar¬ 
rative of the Mahabhfirata. Tho vigor and emphasis of Savitrrs 
final words in the passage quoted are certainly not approached in 
the corresponding 9I0I0M of the Epic. . 

The three versions of the story agree in the main in Narada’s 
account of the naming of Satyavant, particularly in the appar¬ 
ently altogether irrelevant account of his iiame Citrfi$va. The 
9lokas in Ilemadri at this point (p. 201 '®) are as follows: 

satyam vadaty asfiu raja, satySpvas 1 tena sa smrtah. 

nityam a$ villi priyfis tasya, karoty 09VI11 sa mynmayfin, 

citre ’pi likhayaty* a9van, oitrf^vas tena kathyate. 

This making, or playing with, earthenware horses on the part 
of an otherwise heroic prince is explained by the Mahabhfirata 
9loka, 10670 : 

balasyfi9vah priyfi9 casya, karoty a9vuu9 ca myninayau, 

citre’ pi vilikhaty a9Vfiu9 ; citrfijva iti cocyate. 

The fact that this occupation marked the prince’s childhood is 
assumed to be known in the other two versions. This and the 
further fact that this entirely irrelevant statement is not omitted 
in two versions which elsewhere sacrifice so much to brevity 
.would seem to indicate that the tradition looked upon CitrJjva, 
styled Satyavant, as an historic personage. . 

The nature of the penances performed by Sfivitrl as the day of 
her husband’s death approaches is described much .more at length 
in the Mahiibhfirata than in either of the Purfinic versions. The 
details of this are reserved in the Paramo excerpts for another 
place in their accounts of the Savitrl-vrata. In the account of 
what took place when Savitri went with Satyavant into the forest 
on the fateful day, a feature in the Purfinic versions which 
deserves notice is the mention of the banyan tree (t*afa). The 
banyan is not so much as named in the Mahibburata story. In the 
Vratarka kathfi, however, while Satyavant is gathering fruit and 


1 Evidently meant for satyavdiis. 

* This is the form iu the text. Perhaps vilikhaty might be read. 
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fuel, the faithful Sfivitrl takes her seat under a banyan—' “vata- 
vrksatalc add/ iui xtpcioistii mukdadCt." Hemadri s katlm has a 
similar line, and both of these accounts mention the vata again 
in speaking of SavitiTs return with the soul of Satyavnnt aftei 
her successful interview with Yama. Tim banyan would seem 
out of place in a forest described in a preceding line as ‘ druma- 
8a'ihkidn,' as it is a tree which tends to grow apart from other 
trees, forming a small forest in itself. 1 • But the vata figures 
prominently in the Sfivitrl rite —which indeed is styled the 
viUfutdvilriiirala —and hence perhaps is introduced into the story. 
The banyan’s striking powers of self-perpetuation made it a sym¬ 
bol of fruitfulness to women desiring sons, and hence it is not 
unnaturally associated with a rite which had the attainment of 
sons and grandsons as its object. 

Without detailing the lengthy moralizing of Savitrf and the 
gradual relenting of Yama, the Vraturka, I24al0, briefly tells what 
the faithful wife won by her intercession with the Death-god. 

samtu^as tena vukyenn dharmarnjo yaraas tadu, 
varauiim Ipvaro data varaih tasyai dide 9 a ha. 
sa pnyoad atmannh putrfm, pituh putra^utam tatha, 

, caksuhpraptim ca fla vavre jvafrnjvasurayos tadu; 
rajyftpraptiih tathil bhartur, jivitAih ca tatha vibhoh 
(dhannaprtiptih svabhartnr hi); nivpttii ku sumadhyamO, 
pradaksmfuh Utah krtva dharmariijaya suvratft. 
tathety uktvu dharmarfijo jagfima ca svam alayam. 

Then Yama the lord of justice was delighted with this speech, 
and the generous lord of wishes granted a wish to her. She 
thereupon then wished sons for herself, and a hundred sons for 
her father and the gaining of sight for her two parents-in-law ; 
then the gaining of his kingdom for her husband and likowise 
the life of her lord (for the attainment of virtue was her hus¬ 
band’s already). Thereupon the graceful one turned back, after 
making a respectful salutation to Dharmaraja by turning to him 
her right side. And Dharmaraja, saying “ Be it so,” went to his 
own home. 

The five boons won from Yama are the same in the three ver¬ 
sions, though stated in different orders. In this passage, and 
again later, wo have it suggested that both Dyumatsena and his 
wife were blind. 
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Sfivitri returns to the banyan (the vata being mentioned again) 
and restores life to Satvavant. At this point in the Vraturka, 
Sfivitri tells Satyavant everything that had happened. In the 
Mahslbharata, Satyavant does not learn of his death and revival 
until Siivitrl makes her disclosures at the end. 

In the Mahfibhfirata also, Dyumatscna receives his sight before 
starting in search of his son. In the \ ratiirka we have a more 
pathetic picture of two blind parents being restored to sight 
while wandering through the forest (I24al4). 

astai’n gate tatah sflrye dynmatseno raahlpatih 
putrasyagamanfikfinksl ita 9 cet &9 ca dhuvati, 
fi 9 ramud ^ramani gacchan pntradarganakunksayfi. 

“fivayor andhayor yastih kva gato ’si viniivayoh” 
evam sa vividham krogan sapatnlko raahlpatih 
cakara duhkhataptah san “putra putreti” eusaktf. 
ak asm fid eva rftjendro labdhacaksur mahe^&roh. 

Then when the sun had set the king Dyumatsena ran hither 
and thither anxious for the return of his *on, going from hermit¬ 
age to hermitage in search of his son. “ Where hast thou gone 
without us, thou staff of this blind pair !”—thus wailing in varied 
phrase the king together with his wife cried, distressed with 
grief, “ my son, my son ! ” (Then) by a very miracle the lord of 
kings received his eyesight. 

In passing from the Vrattlrka’s kathfi to its account of the rite 
itself, a great deal is found that is obscure. This obscurity is due 
in part to our lack of knowledge of things alluded to. But there 
is ranch that must have drawn whatever meaning it may have had 
from the devout imaginations of the worshippers. It conveys 
very little meaning to one who would apply exact constructions 
to its syntax or usage of language, and even to one who 
interprets his grammatical rules with liberality, and allows all 
possible latitude in charitable patience with disorderly arrange¬ 
ment, there remains an irreducible sediment of bad usage and 
obscure expression. Obvious corruptions in the kalba do not 
interfere with a fairly accurate following of the sense, but in the 
rest of the work passages are found, out of all admissible con¬ 
struction, which do not suggest so readily their probable meaning. 
These conditions may be due to the fact that the sources of such 
works as the Caturvarga and the Vratarka were mnemonic man¬ 
uals rather than careful treatises, but most of the blame must fall 
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upon a careless transmission of the text. Without going far 
beyond necessary limits, this paper cannot discuss difficulties. It 
must aim only at presenting the significant features of the rite as 
described, with abundant allowance for correction. 

The Vratiirka’s account of the rite is divided, with a specious 
attempt at svstem, under four heads, the pdju, katlui, vidhi or 
vidhana, and’ udyftpana. The division is not exact, and there 
is overlapping and repetition to such an extent that it is hard to 
state any precise distinction between the different aspects of the 
ceremony—the kathfi of course excepted. The whole is prefaced 
by about a dozen lines of the lithograph stating the proper season 
for the ceremony and its purpose. The time is stated in two 
5 lokas, from the Skanda and Bhavisya Piminas, both of which 
prescribe the full moon of Jyestha as the proper season. But 
curiously enough, while the Vratarka specifies Jye?tha, one of its 
lines (121b 14) reading 

jycstbe mhsi site pakse dvtidagyflrii rajanlmukhe, 

one of Hcmfidri’s authorities specifies (p. 20®'*) the month Bhftdra- 
pada in the following $loka from the Bhavisyottara Purftna : 

trayodagyam bhadrapadc dantadhavanaptlrvakam 

triratram niyamam kuryfid upavnsasya bhaktitah. 

An assumption of local differences of observance may serve to 
reconcile this discrepancy. The Vratfirka classes this rite under 
the general heading “atha pCirnimu-vratani ” and the sub head¬ 
ing “talra jyesthapurnimdydih vatasdvitrlvratam The udyfi- 
panam also mentions Jyestha. The purpose of the rite is cleaily 
shown to be the attainment of Buch boons as Savitrl in the myth 
obtained from Yama, chiefly sons and grandsons and the avoid¬ 
ance of the awful curse of a Hindu widowhood. The V ratarka’s 
words are “mama bhartuh putrandm ca ayurdrogyapraptaye 
janmajanmani avaidhavyapr&ptaye ca sdvitrivratam ahum 
karisya Hi sathkalpyaj' etc., 122a3. 

The pQja contains a number of mantras appropriate to different 
stages of the ceremony. A few might be quoted. The first, fol¬ 
lowed by the words “iti dhydnam” evidently relates to the prep¬ 
aration of the images for the worship. The second relates to the 
bringing of these to the sacred spot, the village banyan. The 
third is apparently concerned with the offering of these images, 
the fourth with preparing water for ablutions. The last seems 
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to have the words which indicate its fnnetion partially included 
within the metrical construction. The first is at 122a4. 

1. padinapatrf«sanasth:i 9 ca brahma kfirya 9 catnrmukliah, 
sfivitrl tasya kartavya vumotsaiigagatii tatlia. 
adityavarufuh dharmajuam sfiksamalakaruih. tatha, 

iti dhyanam. 

2. hrahmana sahilaih dcvliii siivitrim lokamataram 
saty a v rataiii 1 ca sflvitrliii ynmarh cavsihayumy all am. 

avfihanam. 

3. brali man a salia savitrl(-tn?) satyavatsahite priye 
heinfisanni'n gfh'yatfnii tn, dharmaraja sure^'ara, 
hhaktyudattam’ dharmaraja, savitri, pratigrhyatum. padvam. 

4. bhaktyfl Bamahrtaih toyam phalapuspasamanvitam 
arghaui gfhuna, savitri, maiuosya vratasiddhaye. arghara. 
sugandham sahakarpttrath snrabbisvadnjltalam 
svapatyii aaha, savitri, kuryad acamanlyakam. 

Others follow, accompanying the acts of ablution and month- 
rinsing ( manam , dcamanam ), the offering of a garment (vastram) 
to Suvilrl, the offering of the sacred cord ( ity upavTUam ), of the 
fragrant sandal wood, accompanied by saffron, aloes, camphor 
and rocanii, ‘ binknmclgariikurptirakastbrlrocandyvtam ’ (can- 
danam), the offering of grain (ity aksatdh) and of flowers (pus- 
pam). The words in parentheses are those which follow the 
<jlokas in the text of the Vratiirka. Following these mantras 
occurs under the heading « athdngapujd^ a bare outline of what 
appears later in the udyupanam in metrical form, an adoration of 
the various members of Brahma, Saty a van t, and the two Savitrls, 
goddess and woman. This begins “ Sdvitrydi pddau piijayami , 
prasdvitrydi jang/ie, kamalapatrdksydi katim, bhutadhdrinyui 
vdaram , brahmanah priydydi $irah pujaydmi.' 1 ' Then offerings 
are made of incense \dhilpam) and lights (dipam). The ptija 
closes with the following invocation ( prdrthand , 122b5): 

savitri brahmagayatri sarvada priyabhasini 

tena satyena mum pShi duhkhasamsarasagariit. 

tvam gauri, tvam jucir gauri, tvam prabba candramandale, 

tv am eva ca jaganmita, tvam uddhara, varanane. 

yan may& duskytam sarvam kjtam janma 9 atair api, 

bhasmibhavatu tat sarvam, avaidhavyam ca dehi me. 


* Probably intended for satyavantam. 
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In the pQja we notice how the characters in the story are 
brought into the ceremony. Yama, also called Dhannaruja and 
Surejvara, stands alone, Sftvitrl the woman appears with Satya- 
vant, while Savitrl the goddess introduces her divine consort 
Brahma who does not appear in the story at all. Savitrl the 
goddess is variously called PrasfivitrT, Lokamata, .lagannulta, 
Devamfltii ami even Vedamata and Gayatrl. 

Following the kathfi, which in the Vratarka comes after the 
pOjii, is found the vidhi, or vidhanam. The sources of the pfljil 
are nowhere clearly indicated. The vidhanam, however, is from 
the Skanda Parana, forming a continuation of the narrative of 
the kathfi. It seems to give an outline of the conduct of the cer¬ 
emony which the udyfipanam subsequently describes in moro 
particularity. The kathfi which Hemiidri quotes from the Bhavi- 
syottara Parana has a similar epilogue, in which the vidhanam is 
given, but of course in somewhat different language. 

All that seems essential in the so-called vidhanam is repeated 
in the udyfipanam. This, as its name signifies, gives directions 
for carrying out the ceremony, for “making it go.” Here the 
Vratfirka and llemadri use the same source, the Skanda Puriina. 
In 66 ylokas of these parallel versions there are over 80 points at 
which llemadri gives different readings, ranging from a particle 
to a whole line. The weak spots in such texts are hardly worth 
patching into intelligibility, hut, so far as reasonable reliance 
can be placed in the sense of the text as found, the udyiipanam’s 
prescriptions will be given. 

In the first place, the woman who is to perform the ceremony 
passes the twelfth of the lunar month in Jyestha eating little 
(i lughubhuk ), and then, after a cleansing of the teeth, undertakes 
a three-days’ fast with the following niycima munlra , 126a9: 

trirutram laiighayitvii ca caturthe divase tv aham, 
candrayarghara pradattvii ca pfljayitvu, tu tfim satim, 
miatannani yathajaktyil bhojayitva dvijottaman, 
bbokjye ’ham tu ; jagaddhatri, nirvighnarii kuru me, 9 ubhc. 

After passing three nights fasting, on the fourth day, giving 
an offering to the moon and worshipping the virtuous goddess, 
entertaining the Brahmans to the extent of my ability with 
dainty foods, I shall eat, O thou that dost support the earth; 
do thou occasion freedom from obstacles for me, 0 fair one. 
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In translating here I have ventured to express the connotation 
of fasting (“skipping” meals) which must here be prominentia 
lahghnyitvCi. The rather unruly conjunctions ca , hi and tu are 
used here in a manner most characteristic of this text. 

Then a praatha of sand ( bdlukaprastham ) or else grain of 
seven kinds (saptadhanya) is put in a bamboo vessel. This is 
to he wrapped with cloths ; and upon it is set an image of Savitrf, 
the goddess, with Brahma, and another of Savitrl, the woman, 
with Satyavant These are to be made of gold according to the 
udyiipanam, of silver according to the VratarkaV vidhfmam, or, 
according to the vidhfmam in Hemudri, of either gold, silver, or 
earthenware, as the ability of the devotee permits. Also a basket 
and an axe of silver are to be made, and in one of the versions 
a bundle of faggots as well, and a “well-spread banyan tree,” 
are prescribed, reminiscences of the visit to the forest in the 
story. The three-days’ fast is then to be undergone under a 
banyan in the presence of the images. 

The banyan is as essential to the ceremony as the worshipful 
heroine herself. Each Indian village had its banyan, forming a 
ready-made series of temples for its idols and sacrifices. 1 A cer¬ 
emony concerned with the banyan which might conceivably have 
been something similar to our Savitrl rite is mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the attainment of enlightenment by the Future 
Buddha. See Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 71. “ Now 

at that time there lived in Urnvelfl a girl named Sujitft. 

On reaching maturity she made a prayer to a certain banyan tree, 
saying, ‘If I get a husband of equal rank with myself, and my 
first-born is a rou, I will make a yearly offering to you of ihe 
value of a hundred thousand pieces of money.’ And her prayer 
had been successful.” In this Savitrl rite the banyan is the 
object of particular attention. 

Following the preceding, the next step in the ndyapanam is 
thus given, Hemfidri, p. 274’: 

vartulara mandalam karyarii goraayena, tapodhana 
paficamrtena snapanam gandhapuspodakena ca. 
candanagnrukarpQrfiir mfilyavastravibhusanaih 
samptijya tAtra savitrlm mandale sthupayet tatah 
pitapistena padraam ca candaneniitha va likhet 
nyasyec c3iva tato devlrn kamale kamalasanam ; 
anena vidhini stlmpya pttjayed gatamatsarfi _ 

1 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, i. 259. 
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A round ring is to be made with cow dung, and the images 
washed with the panciirajtara (milk, coagulated milk, butter, 
honey, and sugar) and with water containing perfume and flow¬ 
er*. Worshipping with sandalwood, aloes and camphor and with 
ornaments of garlands and garments, the devotee should then 
place Savitrl there in the ring. And she should outline a lotus 
with yellow meal, or else with sandal-dust, and should then place 
the goddess whoso seat is a lotus within the lotus. Placing her 
in this manner she should worship without selfish thought. 

In the above citation llemadri lias been quoted. Although the 
Watiirka follows the same source, as has been said, it here omits 
two lines, the fourth and sixth, and has a less satisfactory line for 
the seventh. 

There now follows the angap£\ja alluded to above. The various 
limbs and members, feet, knees, thighs, waist, breast, neck, face 
and head, of Savitrl and of Brahma and Satyavant, are saluted 
with ‘nomas’ and Yama does not partake of this, 

apparently. Offerings are now made, with appropriate argha- 
mantras, to Savitrl, Brahma and Satyavant, and Yama. The first 
of these mantras is hero given as a sample of the lot, 125b2 : 

oiiikfirapflrv&kaih, devi, vlnapnstakadh&rini, 
vedamiitar, uamas to ’stu ! aviiidhavyam prayaccha me. • 
pativrate, mahilbhfige, vahnijiite, 9 ncisinite, 
dj-dhavrate, dydliamate, bliartu^ ca priyavudini, 
avaidhavyaih ca sfiubhagyaiii debi tv am mama, suvrate, 
pntran puutrau 9 ca saukhyaiii ca. grhfinurghaiii, namo namah. 

The nature of the arghara is indicated in a 9 loka further on : 

gandhapuspuih sanfiivedyaih phalaih kusumadipakfiih’ 
raktavastrftir alamk&riih pfijayed gatamatsara. 

The prescriptions for the three-days’ fast conclude with suppli¬ 
cations, priirthana-roantras, addressed to Savitrl, Brahma and 
Satyavant, and Yama. The first of these is not substantially dif¬ 
ferent from that quoted in speaking of the pQjfu The others are 
similar in character, 126b7 : 

brahmasatyavatoh prarthaniirnantrah. 
aviyogo yatha deva savitrya sabitas tava 
aviyogas tathasmakam bhfiyftj janmani janmani. 
yam aprarthanamantrah. 


1 Hemfldri Jcuftkuma - 
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karmasaksT, jagatpujyah, sarvavandyah ; praslda me, 
samvatsaravratam sarvam paripurnam tad astu me. 
savitri, tvam yathu, devi caturvar^atfiyujara* 
patim pruptasi gnninam, mama, devi, tathii kurn. 
triaamdliyam, devi, bhfltanfnh, vandanlyiisi, anvratc, 
maya dattuiva pfljeyaiii. tvaiii grhuna, namo ’stu te! 

The last night is spent in vigil (Jdf/aram ) with ceremonial 
songs, dances and the like ( gllanrtt/udimungaliiis). This section 
concludes, 125bll : 

sit tiathec ca diva ifttruu kfunakrodhavivarjitii ; 
dinatraye ’pi kartavyam evam arghadipfljanara. 

On the fourth day the priesthood receives attention, and gener¬ 
ous gifts. The .following $lokas should really be quoted as show¬ 
ing how the uo&rya profited by this rite (125bl2): 

ficaryam ca tatnh pajjciid vratasya vidhikarakam 
sarvalaksanasampannam, sarva^astrarthaparagam, 
vedavidyfivratasnfitaih jantam tu vijitendriyam 
sapatnlkaih samabhyarcya vastralanikfirakundalfiih 
jayyfnh sopaskarfuh dadyad, grhaih cfdvtit^obhanam; 
a9akta9 tu yathapaktyu stokam stokam ca kalpayet; 
aauvarnlm pratimam putri patina saha dapayet, 
kalpan&raantrah 

savitri, tvam yatha, devi, caturvar^atfiyusam 
satyavantam patim labdhva, maya datta tatha kuru. 

pratimidfinamantrah 
savitri jagato mata, savitri jagatah pita 
maya datta ca savitri brahraana pratigfhyatum. 
pratigrahamantrah 

mavJ grbita savitri tvaya datta, su 9 obhaue, 
yavac candra 9 ca sQrya 9 ca saha bhartra sukhl bhava. 
gurum ca gurupatnim ca tato bhaktya ksamapayet: 
yan maya kytavaikalyath vrate ’smin duradhisthitam 
sarvam sampOr^atfuii yatu ynvayor arcanena tu. 

* The fact that Satyavant was granted a life of 400 years is not men¬ 
tioned in either of the Purii^ic kathas. It is found in the MBk. version, 
however. 
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The rest of the udyupanara contains directions for attentions 
to the sacred vata and for more gifts to the guru and his wife. 
The whole is concluded with the following jlokas, 12Ga5 : 

sarvadevanamaskarye, pativrate, namo ’stu te. 
argham etam mayu dattam phalapnspasamanvitam. 
putrfin dehi, sukhaih dehi, grh&narghaih, namo ’stu te. 
sakhibhir brahmanaih sfirdham bhufijlta vijitendriyu. 
evftih karoti yfi narl vratam etad anuttamarn, 
bhratarah, pitarfm, putrah, 9 vayurfiu, svajanfis tathfi 
cirayueas tatharogya syuy ca janma 9 atatrayam, 
bhartni ea sahita sadlivl brahmaloke mahiyate. 
iti vratarke skando sodyapanaiii vntasuviti'ivratam 

Thus wo may leave the Vraturka and its companion the Catur- 
vargacintamani. What we have found there on this subject, one 
might almost be justified in calling utter nonsense. Still some¬ 
thing may be had from an excursion into a lower stratum of 
Indian literature. (Could the Vraturka and Ilemadri’s work possi¬ 
bly be called literature ?) One finds in the jargon of these super¬ 
stitious rites the same burden of human ignorance, the destruc¬ 
tion of which is ever the object of human effort. Instead of 
the courts of kings and the marvelous deeds of heroes and demi¬ 
gods, instead of the intricate philosophy and elaborated wisdom 
to be found in more noble works of Hindu genius, we arc shown 
hero by the faulty phrases of the Vraturka the humble village, 
with its spreading banyan tree near by, and we are able to touch 
at one small and to us insignificant point the life of the people 
whose millions still populate India. 


Vohumanah in the GAlias. — By Lawrkncr E. Mills, 
Professor in the University of Oxford. 

Ik examining the passages in which Vohumanah occurs I will 
classify them in the following manner. First of all I will repro¬ 
duce those in which the words indicate the beneficent disposition 
of the Deity as his attribute; secondly, those which treat this 
attribute as personified ; thirdly, those which express the analo¬ 
gous subjective quality in the accredited citizen of the Zarathush- 
trian Commonwealth ; fourthly, this characteristic as embodied 
in the individual believer (so, rather than as‘embodied in the 
entire community,* for the reason that ash a was the concept gen¬ 
erally used to represent the Community, although it is possible 
that vohumanah may be also occasionally applied in this last 
sense). In Y. 28,6: vohii gaidt manahhd, daidt aid-ddo dare - 
gdyd 1 we have vohumanah the good mind as the attribute of 
God. ‘ Come with thy good mind and give to us asha gifts,’ 
this hardly means ‘come in company of Vohumanah as the Arch¬ 
angel,* but ‘come with thy benevolence to give’ is the more 
immediate idea. At Y. 81, 17: zdt ne mazdd ahurd vanfituS 
fradakhStd manahh6, the meaning as it lies before us in the text 
swaj’8 between ‘be thou the enlightener of the good man v. m.,’ 
or ‘be thou the revealer of thy good mind.’ In Y. 32, 2: atibyd 
mazddo ahurd sdremnd void manahhd . . . paiti-mraot, Ahura 
‘ answers with his good mind * evidently meaning, ‘ as actuated 
by his sane benevolence’ as his attribute. In Y. 32, 6: hdtd- 
mardn$ ahurd vahiXtd vdistd rnanahhd, it is with his divine 
attribute v. m., that is to say, with his sane benevolence that 
he knew the essential truths, holding them in memory; so in Y. 
33,10: vohd -ukhsyd manahhd . . . tandm, the divine benevolence 
is indicated: ‘ cause our person to grow in prosperity through v. m.’ 
So in Y. 33,12 : dasvd ...v.m. fslrattim* (In Y. 33, 18 the per¬ 
sonification seems to be the more prominent phase of the idea.) 

i All the various views of these several passages worth recording are 
to be found in text or in alternatives in my Five ZarathuStrian GAtbas, 
pp. 650, Leipzig, 1892-84; also in Vol. Ill, a Dictionary of the G&thic 
Language of tl^Zend Avesta, in the course of publication (section by 
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In Y. 84, 6 I now more decidedly prefer ‘if ye are thus really 
endowed with justice {atd) and with benevolence,’ and I would 
so correct the passage on Asha in other parts of this Journal. 

In Y. 84,15: mazdd at- mdi. .. vetoed ... til td vohd mananhd > 
Ahura is besought ‘speak thou forth with the good mind;’ 
here without doubt, the divine characteristic is exclusively indi¬ 
cated ; and exclusion of the cognate ideas is not usual. In Y. 
44 , 1 wo have probably * with benevolence,’ v.jimat. m. So in Y. 
44* (j : taftbyd khSathrem vohd cinas mananhd. ‘ To these 
may’st thou** assign the kingdom through thy divine benevo¬ 
lence’ is better than to render ‘by the help of tho holy saint,’ ‘ the 
Citizen par eminence v. m., i. e., the Monarch.’ So in Y. 45, 10 : 
ht/af. h6i . . . vo/uted cdtst mananJtd, * Bince with his justice and 
his supreme benevolence (good mind) he has assigned weal and 
the deathless life’.... 

In Y. 46, 10, the benevolence (v. m.) might be that of Ahura 
but I think tho character of the reigning government seems more 
naturally alluded to. In Y. 46, 12: at tS vohd hSm aibt m6i*t 
mananhd, in case we are not able to render ‘yea, those he shall 
mingle with his own, holy people v6hd munaM (as embodied 
in Ilia church), and I fear this would be difficult; then we have 
‘God meeting them with his divine benevolence’ (hardly ‘in 
company with Vohuraanah his Archangel’). 

So in Y. 46, 1.3: . . . (piijthdo vohd frdddt mananhd, it seems 
to be Ahura who «furthers the settlement animated by his divine 
benevolence, his good mind.’ That be would ‘further them 
with his good citizen,’ the * representative good-minded man’ is 
not so likely, if for no other reason, then because it was the citi¬ 
zen himself who was to be helped. In Y. 46, 14 ‘the hymns of 
Vohumanah ’ may refer to the Archangel, but see elsewhere. (In 
Y. 47, l : spefUd mainyd vahiUdcd mananhd . . ., ‘ with thy best 
mind (as the divine attribute) ’ is especially introduced, as it is a 
strophe of divine counsels, but the rhetorical personification may 
be included.) If the one like Thee at Y. 48, 3 : thvdvds* mazdd 
vahhSuS khrathvd mananhd is, as in Y. 44, 1: mazdd frydi thvd- 
vds sahydt mavaiU, equivalent to ‘Thyself,’ we should have an 
instance of vohd mttnahhd as expressing the attribute of benevo¬ 
lence which characterises Ah lira’s wisdom. In Y. 49, 1 : ahyd 
vohd ao&6 vidd mananhd , we may say that Ahura is besought to 
‘ bestow (sic) the destruction of the Bofidva, animated by his 
benevolence (toward his oppressed saints in their military disas- 
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ter).’ Y. 49,12 most belongs here (see below). If Y. 50, 7, c.: at 
vS yaojd zeviZtycny aurvald refers to Ahura (so reading yaojd), 
then he is besought ‘to yoke on his mighty steeds in accordance 
with and animated by his benevolence’ (so alternatively ; but see 
elsewhere). 

In Y. 50, 11: ddtd ahhenS aredat vohd manahhd , the ‘Creator 
of the world, or giver of life, is besought to grant help through 
his good mind’ which immediately suggests the divine attribute. 
In Y. 61 , 2: ... khAuthrem khJjmdkem vohil mannnhd va/tmdi 
ddidt savahhd, we have the undoubted action of Ahura, who is 
besought to ‘bestow the possession of power iM6iX (animated) by 
his good mind.* In Y. 51, 7: daidl m6i . . . mazdd tioiit utay- 
ilitt manahhd vohd sordid, Ahura is besought to grant the eternal 
two, IIcAlth and Deathlessness (as revealed) in his doctrine 
through his divine benevolence v. in.’ Perhaps vohil manahhd 
in Y. 51, 15: hyat. mizhdem z .. . yard demdnS ahurG mazddo 
jasat pourvyG Id t>3 vohd manahhd . . . savdis civUi as the one 
by whom ‘ Ahura’s reward is given’ might possibly belong rather 
to the concept of personification ; cp. vd. 19. 31 (102) where‘Vohu- 
manah arises before the throne.’ But where ‘ giving ’ is the main 
thought to be qualified, there the ‘ benevolence’ is peculiarly promi¬ 
nent. In Y. 61, 21 : vohd kh&athrem manahhd mazddo daddt 
ahurG , Ahura is literally asked ‘to grant the kingdom through 
his benevolence’ not, of course, ‘by means of the good citizen,’ 
not even though the citizen meant was the good-minded man par 
eminence, since it is the citizen who is to be the recipient of the 
benefit. 

Vohumanah as the peraonificatioa of tho Divine Attribute. 1 

As to this see Y. 28, 3, 5, 8(?), 10(?). 

In the asha section Y. 29, vohd manah occurs only three 
times. In Y. 29, 11 : kudd a$em vohued mand khSathremcd . . . 
when or ‘ whence ’ were asha v. ra. and kh. hastening together . . . 
with v. m. and kh .’ the terras designate the personified attribute. 
In Y. 30, 1: ... staotded ahurdi yfsn(i)ydcd vahheuS manahhd, 
the words ‘yasnas of Vohumanah ’ refer to the person or personi¬ 
fication ; so in Y. 30, 7: ahmdied khSathrd jasat manahhd vohd 
aSdcd . . ., an advent of some divine power is announced ; he 
comes ‘ with Khshathra and Vohumanah’, well possibly, though 
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not certainly, as personified (if it be Alnira who ‘came’ or of 
whom it is besought ‘let him come,’ then ‘ with his benevolence 
would be indicated). The ‘good abode’ (objectivised amenity) 
of the Good Mind at Y. 30, 10 : at dsiStd yaozaiUj (l huiitdi* 
vafihtttH mananhd, carries with it the same concopt of personifi¬ 
cation. In Y. 81, 6: mazddi avat khXathrem kyat hdi vo/til 
vakh&at manardid, Met the kingdom (khshathra) bo to Maxdn 
such as may flourish through the instrumentality of the guardian 
spirit the personified Benovolence.’ So in Y. 32, 4: vaMt&eiU'] 
dadod-znltd vanhiuS sizhdyatnnd mananhd : on account of the 
following Ahurahyd and of Ashdatca the ‘evil man’ is perhaps 
better understood as ‘deserted by the Archangel V. M.’ than ‘by 
the human believer.’ That ‘ good men would leave him ’ is a little 
too commonplace here. So in Y. 32, 15 : I6i dbyd bairydofit ? 
van/ieu* d demdn $ mananhd, we have: let the chiefs be * borne by 
the two (Weal and Deathlessness) to the home of the Good Mind 
(as the personified attribute).’ Then comes in the valuable Y. 33, 
U : .yi stviStd* ahurd mazddosed ... manased vohd . . . where 
personification is so pronounced as to. give occasion for the 
expressions * hear ’ and * come.’ 

In the next verse, Y. 33, 12, the personification (in the socia- 
tive) is not our first impression. 

In Y. 33, 13 we have the ‘ ashi of Vohwnanah ’ more prob¬ 
ably the ‘blest-reward given by v. m.’ as the personification. So 
at Y. 34, 3: gafthdo ... ydo v. thraoSld mananhd, Y. M. is the 
Archangel. (As to Y. 34, 5, we cannot be so sure that the com¬ 
poser wishes to be ‘God’s own together with the personified 
Archangel(?) ’ which seems strained. Also in Y. 34, 6 it is 
doubtful whether we have the person in * if ye are really thus, O 
Asha and with the Good Mind*; better as elsewhere : ‘if ye are 
really endowed with justice and benevolence.’) But in Y. 34, 7: 
vanhtut vafdend mananho I think ‘ known of the Good Mind 
(as the Arch angelic person),’or ‘knowing his lore’ is the best 
rendering; ‘known of good men ’ seems more doubtful. 

We may say the same perhaps of ‘ the far-abiding Vohuraanah * 
in Y. 34, 8: ydi ndil afem mainyaiUd aeibyd ddirf vohd as 
mand (yet see the alternative ‘ the estranged church member’). 
So in Y. 34, 11 : vahheuS khlathrd mananhd, the Archangel 
seems in so far to possess personality, as to be endowed with the 
Kingly Power. Yet many would stoutly claim that vohumanab 
here represents the disciple. 
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But the ‘paths of vohumanah’ in Y. 34, 12: slid ndo aid 
paths vanhSui h’aftcilg mananhS, may belter be those of the 
good minded (man). So also of ‘his way’ in Y. 34, 13 : tem 
adodnem ahvrd ycm mSi mraoS vahhlui mananhS. So in Y. 34, 
14: v. syaothnd m. of * his actions’; in all these occurrences the 
‘good disciple’ may be meant. In Y. 43, 2: t>. mdydo, wt., the 
wonderful truths ‘of the Good Mind’ may well imply per¬ 
sonification. So perhaps ‘ the might of the Good Mind ’ (Y. 43, 
4) : t». haze jimat m., implies at least a poetical personification 
(but the meaning * might of the good men ’ also suggests itself). 
In Y. 43, 0 : jasS m.... v. m., where Ahura ‘comes with Vohu¬ 
manah,* i. e. ‘ with the Good Mind ’ (associative), the terms pos¬ 
sibly express the personification, yet the attribute lies very near. 
So in Y. 44, 1 (as to which see above), * that he may come with 
Vohumanah’ seems hardly so probable as ‘that he (?) may come 
“ auspiciously.” ’ 

In Y. 44, 9, ‘dwelling in the same abode with Vohumanah’ 
implies of course poetical personification, but it may refer ‘ to 
, the saint.’ In Y. 46, 7 : anyem thvahmdt dthrased manahhascd y 
‘Whom have I but thee and thy mind’ (referring probably to 
Vohumanah), implies the personification of the latter. (In Y. 
46, 10: vohti khfathrem manuhhd , ‘the realm’; Borne might say, 
‘the land’ with Vohumanah, might imply the idea of the 
‘Archangel,’ but the government ‘by the good man ’ seems more 
natural. In Y. 47, 1: vahiitded m. ... ahmdi ddn . . . mazddo 
. . . the personality of the Archangel is only rhetorically, if at all, 
intentionally expressed : the significance of the subjective mean¬ 
ing (attribute) is strongly present.) 

In Y. 48, 6: hd.. . ddt tevUtm v. m. *berekhdhi{— 

(so reading), ‘the blessed and continuous might of Vohumanah ’ 
(see Gathas, pp. 292, 572), may well imply the person of the 
Archangel; but see elsewhere. is false; yd, lost nasalization. 

In Y. 48, 7: ySidv. m. dCdrayhzhSdvS* (so, not ‘ °duyf, which 
is no rational reading), ‘ ye who desire to hold fast by the Good 
Mind,’ or ‘ to abide by him,’ shows the concept of personification 
as our more immediate impression, so perhaps in Y. 48, 9, v. 
vafuSm. 

(In Y. 49, 3 : td v. sarc izydi m., ‘ I seek for the protecting 
headship of Vohumanah,* hardly belongs here.) 

In 49, 5 : ye daSndm v. sdrStd m., «the protector of the faith 
may act either through a good mind as inspired within himself 
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by the Deity,’ or * with the help of the subdeity Vohumanak’ 
(Whether in Y. 49, 12 : leaf. t6i . .. ananhS Z., hat Wi u.m. y the 
instrumental refers more immediately to the Archangel or to the 
attribute is doubtful. ‘Hast thon, 0 Ahura,help for Z. (thou, 
O Ahnra, acting) with thy divine benevolence,’ this seems the 
most natural ; rco Ahum below. Wo can hardly make out a 
case for an instr. (for nominative) with subject understood (inher¬ 
ent as it were) ‘ thou-with-good-mind’ (this as all included within 
the two words V. M. in the instr. case; see Gatlins, p. 392, for 
alternative). 

In Y. 50, 1: is me nd . . . <tny6 .. . v. m. we have the per¬ 
sonification in a full form (of course), ‘ whom have I as deliverer 
but the Best Mind.’ (Not so certainly by any means in Y. 50, 4, 
possibly: ‘ Thus praising I will sacrifice to you with Asha and 
the Best Mind.’ But see elsewhere where ‘with the ritual and 
the best intention ’ is suggested.) In Y. 51, 10 the metric ‘ feet of 
the Good Mind’ may possibly mean more immediately of the 
good man, par-eminence ‘the prophet;’ but it is impossible to 
shut out the thought of ‘ the Archangel.’ The kingdom of the 
Good Mind as the personified attribute at Y. 51, 18, is certainly 
more natural than the ‘government of benevolence’ (in the 
abstract); but if the good mind here referred to the ‘good- 
minded Citizen par-eminence, the Head of the State,’ the inter¬ 
pretation would look very natural; sec below, p. 75f. In Y. 
51, 20: tat ve nc hazaoMonhG vtspdonhti duidydi sari6 a!jem 
vohH manwihd ... the concept of the personified attribute is of. 
course the immediate subject. In Y. 53, 3: v. paitydstem (so 
reading) m. we have an interesting uncertainty; each of the three 
or four related ideas is possible ‘the support of the Good Mind 
might at first sight seem more definitely personal, in reference to 
‘ man.’ * May Ahura give thee (thy bridegroom) the (to thee) 
good-minded-one (par-eminence) as the help of a good man ;’ see 
«Asha’ following, and wc may also well (?) say: ‘as a support of 
thy good mind within thee’; or ‘of the law of God’s benevolence 
(which sustains thine entire life’). But ‘as the servant of the 
personified attribute’ is probable on account of the following and 
‘of Mazda,’ related ideas. But in Y. 53, 4,.. . m. v. h'envat 
hanJitiS . . . ‘the bright’ (or ‘beatifying’) blessing of the Good 
Mind ’ would more naturally recall to most of us first of all the 
Archangel or subdeity). 
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Vohumanah as the approved mental disposition of the orthodox citizen. 

In Y. 28, 2: ye vdo mazdd ahurd pairi-jasdi vohd manahhd , 

*I will compass (your altar) with a good mind ’ refers to a devout 
disposition in the worshipper. In Y. 28, 4 : ye raodnem (so) mefl 
gairS vohd dad$ hathrd maiuihhd , ‘ I . . . will devote my mind 
to ... watchfulness, (to praise, or to the Mount (-tm* of Heaven)) 
ever with a good mind ’ refers to a devotional frame. In Y. 30,2 
. . . vahiXtd di'Uenatd sdcd •manahhd. . . 1 behold the flames with 
the best disposition of mind,’ refers to the same. (In Y. 30,10,... 
d huXitdiX vahheuX manahhd . .. , * in the good abode (the par¬ 
ticularised amenity) of a good mind,’ as meaning ‘ where mental 
goodness reigns’ is only the included idea (Ree above)). In "V:. 31, 
4 : .. . rahiXtd iXtud manahhd . . ., ‘ I will pray with the best 
mind,’ needs no explanation. In Y. 31, 5 : vidotj* vohd manahhd 
. . . ‘for my knowing with a good mind ’ is also clear.- In Y. 32, 
11: y6i vahiXtdt ashdund »n., rdresydn manahhd , ‘ who keep back 
the saints from the best mind’ refers most probably to subjective 
characteristics, yet some might prefer ‘from the company of the 
faithful.’ So in Y. 32, 12, ‘ who keep men by their doctrine from 
the best deed ’ refers to personal religions characteristics. 

(It would, therefore, be forced at Y. 32,11, to say ‘ who keep men 
back from association with the good-minded man ’, ‘ tempting 
them to bad company’.) In Y. 33, 7: dar{e)Xatcd aXd vohd 
manahhd yd sruvf (so) pare magdund , ‘let him see how I am lis¬ 
tened to with fidelity, and with vohd manan/id, } that is to say, * with 
a good disposition of mind.’ In Y. 33, b : .. . yd v. syavdi m., 
‘that with good mind I may approach to further them,’ refers to 
the mental attitude of the worshipper. In Y. 33, 9: vahiStd 
baretd manahhd , ‘ let (one(?)) bear on .. . with the best mind ’ 
refers to the mental disposition. 

In Y. 34, 5: vohd m. thrdydidydi drigdm ydXmdkem, ‘with 
Asha and vohumanah to nurture your poor,’ refers to the same. 
In Y. 34, 10 : ahyd v. m. ryaothnd, refers to the general tone of 
benevolence in the Religion. In Y. 43, 1 we can hardly render 
‘riches, blest rewards, the preservation of our chieftain’s life 
this last for the ‘life of the good mind.* A more obvious idea 
would be, ‘the life of the good-minded saint’; but why not 
‘of a good disposition’? (In Y. 43, 7, 9, 11, 13,15: hyat md v. 
pairi-jasat m. * that he may come to me endowed with the good 
mind,’ so read, may well refer to the subjective characteristic; 
but many would prefer (with me at present) to say £ that he 
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may come to me in company with the good man,’ i. e. that the 
ally (Sraosha) might come with the representative citizen (see 
the place also treated elsewhere, especially in my new edition.)) 

So in Y. 44, 1: yathd >tB d vohdjimat m., ‘that lie character¬ 
istically endowed with the good mind may come to us,’ would he 
better than if the words were taken merely to qualify the mental 
disposition of a human ‘approacher’ at the given moment. 

In Y. 44, 8 we have yded v. ukhdhd frost manwthd, * the 
hymns which I asked-for with a good intention of mind.’ In Y. 
44, 10: at. hoi vo/nl sraoijd jafUd manahhd, one would say at first 
sight that we have ‘then come the obedient with good disposition 
to him to whomsoever. . referring to the immediate disposition 
of the one expected to approach (yet compare Y. 43, 7, 0, etc., 
above. We might decide on ‘then come the loyal ally with the 
good citizen.’) In Y. 45, C : y?hyd vahm$ vohti frail manahhd , 

‘ in praise of whom I asked questions (as in Y. 44) with a good 
intention ’ is sufficiently plain. 

In Y. 46, 3; ka^ibyd dthdi v. Jimat mananhd, * to whom for 
aid shall he endowed with the good disposition come’ is of course 
better than ‘in company with the good man.’ In Y. 46, 9. e.: 
Uerut md Id tdi v. m., ‘that they may seek as mine from thee with 
good disposition of mind 5 is better than ‘ in company with the 
orthodox saint’ (see Galhas for alternative). 

So iu Y. 46, 10 : ‘attm a&di v. khJalhretn manahhd . . 

‘an ashi to asha’ (see elsewhere), that is to say ‘a reward to a 
servant of the community,’ and * the sovereign power with a good 
disposition’ is the natural rendering; (‘in company with the 
good-minded one as a typical saint,’ would be forced (‘by him’ 
would be possible). (Not so surely iu Y. 46, 14 : Wig zbayd 
vahhSuS ukhdhdiS mananhd , ‘ with the hymns of a good and 
devout disposition’ would be a little too ‘searching’ to be nat¬ 
ural here; but * with the hymns devoted to tho Archangel,’ and 
‘with the hymns of the individual believer,’ the ‘inspired Rshi* 
are each possible.) 

In Y. 46, 18 : mahydo iStdiS v. edifem mananhd, ‘I impart or 
«assign ”... of my wealth with a good mind ’ needs no com¬ 
ment. 

In Y. 48, 12 : ydi khindm v. manahhd hacdofUf, ‘who prose¬ 
cute thy worship with a good disposition of mind ’ seems natural 
enough. Some would hold Y. 49, 2e.: na$dd v. mazdd fraStd 
manahhd ... to mean * nor has he asked questions with sin- 
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cerity,’ but ‘nor has he taken counsel with the good man ’ is more 
striking. 

In Y. 49, 5 : ye daSndm v. sdrSld manahhd, we may well have 
(among the other views) ‘ who has guarded the Faith with a 
good disposition of mind,’ see the alternatives elsewhere (but 
hardly hero ‘in company with cither Vohumanah, the Archangel,’ 
or ‘“in company with” the good citizen’). 

In Y. 50, 4: at vdo yazdi stavas mazdd ahurd . . . vahiStdcd m., 
we have ‘ so would I worship with ashi, the ritual, and with 
vahittd matutfJid, the bcBt disposition.’ 

In Y. 50, 0: ... mahyd rdzeilg t>. sdhU manahhd . .. ‘ may he 
proclaim my decrees with a good disposition of mind ’ is the 
natural rendering. 

In Y. 50, 7 : at ve yaojd . .. uyrlilg v. manahhd (if the first 
person is preferred as expressed by yaojd), we have ‘ with a good 
disposition of mind.’ (If the 2d «g- imperative is present, the 
passage belongs above under vohumanah as the divine attribute; 
see above). 

‘ The good mind ’ a» the ‘ good man 1 in whom the ‘ good mind ’ rules a* 
the spiritual law of his being; and this as a quasi teohnical expres¬ 
sion for the orthodox citizen. 

In Y. 28,1: v. m. should be taken in tbis sense. 

In Y. 28, 7 : vahheuS dyaptd m., should refer to «the attained 
prizes of the good-minded’ (see below); (but many would prefer 
‘the prizes’ offered by the Archangel). 

In Y. 28, 8: ya8ibyascdUrdohhahh6i vispdi yavS v. manahhd, 
‘for all the ages of the Good Mind,’ seems to me to give, as its 
first impression the idea, of the ‘dispensation,’ or ‘continued 
existence of the ‘church’ much in that same sense present when 
the term i asha > refers to the ‘holy community.’ 

So in Y. 28, 11: ye diS a£em tiipdohftS manased voht1 yavat- 
tdilf, the ‘ good mind ’ represents the ‘ good man ’ in his citizen¬ 
ship in the Holy State, for the prophet is ‘appointed (set) to pre- 
tect him.’ (‘To protect the law’ is an idea more familiar to us, 
but hardly the first impression which an expert would get from 
the passage.) 

(In Y. 30, 10, which is elsewhere touched upon, the good 
mind ’ would not so immediately refer to the ‘good-minded man.’) 

One might hesitate at Y. 31, i : mazddi aval JchSathrem hyat 
h6i vohd vakhSat manahhd , for an abstract term in the instru- 
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mental case makes it doubtful that the human subject could be 
indicated in the passage. The instrumental case naturally sug¬ 
gests cooperation in the form of ‘ help,’ whereas the faithful dis¬ 
ciple is everywhere before us as the typical supplieator for help 
and its conditional recipient. But at Y. 31, 7, the personality 
v. m. as the good man is in evidence; and it is also possible at Y. 
31, R, 31, 10 and 31, 17 : but see also the others cited below. 

At Y. 31, 21: vwzddo daddt ahnrG . . . vaiihduS vazdoart 
manauhGy we again prefer the ‘good citizen.’ 

(In Y. 32, 4, elsewhere more fully touched upon * departing 
from the good mind’ might refer to the ‘good-minded man’ 
(departing from tlto company of the faithful : but this is not 
preferred)). 

In Y. 32, 15, 1 the abode of the good-minded saint’ does not 
seem to be exclusively the meaning, or the most immediate one, 
while in Y. 33, 7, * the good-minded citizen ’ is only remotely pos¬ 
sible ; ‘let one see how I am listened toby the individual citizen (?) 
(vohil manahhd ), and by the congregation (? aid)'\ better as 
elsewhere (see above). In Y. 33, 13, and in Y. 34, 8, ‘the 
faithful * is only a possible rendering (see under the Personi¬ 
fication). But in Y. 34, 12, * the paths of the good mind,’ refer 
as much to the ‘good-minded man’ as to the Archangel who 
points out the way. So in Y. 34, 13, ‘the way of the good- 
minded man ’ is more naturally meant. 

In Y. 43, 1: rdyG aftS vanliSuS gayem* (not ffcufm, that word 
is impossible) mananhd, I can well imagine some writers (who 
might wish to push realism to the extreme) rendering ‘ (give me) 
the life of the good mind,’ that is to say, ‘preserve to me the life 
of our venerated chief.’ Yet this would seem rauoh strained in 
such a piece as Y. 43. But in the recurring passages Y. 43, 7, 
9, 13, 15, ‘ when . . . came to me with the good mind,’ we might 
well understand ‘Sraosha’ (from strophe 12), as the especially 
‘ obedient’ disciple, the ‘harmonized ally’ coming * with the ortho¬ 
dox citizen’ v. ra. for he, the subject, whoever he may have been, 
came (or ‘was to come’) as a ‘person,’ and asked a question. Or 
this v. mananhd may be an instrumental with an inherent nom¬ 
inative ‘when the-one-endowed with the good mind came to me.’ 

In Y. 44, 4: kamd vahh$u$ mazdd ddmiX manahhG, vohu- 
manab, as I now hold, is obviously used to represent the good- 
minded human being as the principal object in the creation (with 
the earth, sky, rivers, trees, winds and clouds, mentioned in the 
apex of the immediate connection). 
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In Y. 44, 0: hademdi aid vohucd syfts manahhd, the idea of 
the ‘good-minded man’ is subordinate to that of the divine Per¬ 
sonification (‘dwelling with asha* (as the community) and witli 
v. m. (as the individual saint) would seem far-fetched. But iu Y. 
44, 13, the frasyd vahheuS cdk/inarc manahhd, the idea of the 
faithful may well be present, * nor have they loved the inquiries 
and counsels of the good-mimled man.* 

In Y. 44, 10: at hoi vo/til sraoid jaJitil manahhd, Met Sraosha 
como with Vohumanah’ may mean (as in Y. 43, 7, 9, etc.), ‘let 
the loyal ally (the especially heedful or obedient one) come with 
the regular citizen* (see above). 

In Y. 45, 4: ptarem vahheuS var(e)zayafltd mananhd, ‘the 
father of the toiling good mind’ refers to the ‘good-minded 
citizen.’ In Y. 45, 9, I think we have ‘ from the nobility of the 
good-minded one.’ 

In Y. 46, 2 : dkhsd vahheuS aid tStim m. y ‘reveal the riches 
of the good mind ’ had better be rendered ‘ of the good-minded 
man *; so also if ‘hear the prayer of the good-minded ’ is preferred. 
The subjective abstract might be present, ‘ the riches of a good 
mind’(?), ‘the prayer of a good mind*; but the more realistic 
concept is always to be chosen where it is at all possible. 

In Y. 40, 16 : yathrd vahheuS manahhd tStd khSathrem (so 
here preferred; (‘ khSathrd ’ in the G&thas, p.268)) the good- 
minded person is possible (reading khSathrem) ‘ where the 
kingdom is in the possession of the good roan’ (not, if we accept 
khSathrd). 

In Y .47, 2 : hizod ukhdhdiS vahheuS. . . mananhd, * from the 
tongue of the good-minded saint’ is meant (some particularly emi¬ 
nent individual Rshi, among the group of representatives). 

In Y. 48, 6 : hd . . , ddl tevtStm vahheuS mananhd, the ‘ con¬ 
tinuous strength of the good-minded saint’ may be the meaning. 

(In Y. 48, 8, the ‘grace of the good-mind* might be meant 
‘equalling the good-minded (man)’; but as the princely prophet 
is mentioned as the ‘recipient’ in the next line we should under¬ 
stand an especial saintly person or the Archangel.) 

In Y. 48, 11: keiig d v. jimat manahhd cistiS, ‘ the cisti (saga¬ 
city) of a good-minded man (some preeminent military chief) 
might be meant; but {‘cisti inspired by) the Archangel’seems 
on the whole better just here. 

In Y. 49, 2 : na$dd v _ fraStd manahhd, we may have * nor 

had he questioned (held counsel) with the good man ’ (if so, it 
refers emphatically to some one of the princely group). 
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In Y. 49, 3: td vanheuZ care izxjdi manaiihd . . . 1 therefore I 
will seek the sheltering-authority of the good-minded (one, the 
representative saint or priestly prince)’ might stand- 

in Y. 49, 10 : tat cd thvahmt dd&m nipdoAhf man6 vohd 
urunascd ajdundm, we have the signal case for the GAthas, 
where vohumanah occurs in antithesis with ‘tho souls of saints ’; 
that is to say ‘ the good man now living and the souls of the 
saintly departed.’ 

In Y. 49, 12, it would be strained to say * what help is there 
to Thee from the congregation (ashd) and from the good man ’ 
vo/id manaii/id. 

In Y. 50, 9: aSd vanhtun syaothndiS mananhd , we have * with 
ritual and deeds (ceremonies?, but see the Ved.) of the good- 
minded man.’i 

In Y.51,3: hizod ukhdhdiS vanhlut mananhd, ‘hymns(?) from 
the tongue of the good-minded (man, some eminent princely 
priest),’ is the immediate idea intended by the composer to be 
conveyed. 

In Y. 51,11: ke vd van/iSuS manaiM anistd magdi crew 6 ...? 
we should first say ‘ who hath cared for the maga of the good 
man, the leading saint’; but the Archangel is likewise suggested. 

In Y. 51, 10 : vafihittS padebiS manahhd, possibly * with the 
metric feet of the saintly prophet (vohumanah),’ but ‘of the 
Archangel’would not be bad (metres used in chanting hymns 
addressed to him, see above). 

(In Y. 51, 18: khfathrem maruthhC van/ieuS yfdtf/ ‘the Realm 
of the good mind ’ may well have been understood as ‘ of the 
good man,’ referring to the orthodox monarch as the Head of 
the spiritual State (but see above). As to Y. 53, 4: see above ; 
the ‘ glorious blessing of Vohumanah,’ rather than ‘of the good- 
minded princely citizen ’ is our first thought.) 

In Y. 53, 5 : abyatfd a/idm ye vari/iiuS manan/id . . . ‘ strive 
after the life of the good-minded man ’ is best. 

But it is hardly a secondary object with me here to bring into 
clear light that most difficult fact (before noticed) with reference 
to the use of all these terms, the fact, viz: that the meanings 
applied to them not only differ so seriously as we have seen that 
they do, but that these differing shades of this great idea of 
vohumanah follow closely and abruptly one upon the other, with 
little or no transitional modification. 
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In order to show this in an unmistakable form I will give my¬ 
self the laborious trouble to review some of the occurrences of 
Vohumanah no longer sifted out in logical order in view of the 
shades of ideas to which they refer, but just as they occur in the 
natural flow of the strophes. And I will ask the reader to fasten 
his attention on those strange circumstances which have made 
these venerable fragments what Darmeateter so justly called the 
‘enigma’ (of oriental literature). And together with this I will 
endeavour to increase the distinctness of our recognition of the 
fact that the exegesis is sometimes uncertain. 

After scholarship has exhausted every possible source of infor¬ 
mation respected by any school, at times even then we cannot 
tell which one of the four related concepts was most prominently 
present in the composer’s mind when he first chanted certain 
strophes. And of course ray own opinions have changed as to 
various details since 1892-94, when I published the Five Zara- 
thushtrian GfUhas; and I make an especial endeavour to multiply 
the alternatives, as the only scientific procedure. 

At the outset vohumanah met ns in its most familiar, but by no 
means most frequent, application as expressing more immediately 
the ‘good-minded man,’ the orthodox, or ‘saintly,’ citizen. 

In Y. 28, 1: yrwd .. . v. khratdm manahhd. . ‘ I pray for the 

understanding of the good-minded (man)’ we found to be most 
probably the meaning, while at the immediately following strophe 
we have the undoubted sense ‘ with a good disposition of mind,’ 
in *1 who encompass you with a good mind’ (Y. 28, 2), and at 
the next further strophe in Y. 28, 8, we have Vohumanah as the 
Subdeity or Archangel, ‘I who will praise you, Asha and Vohu¬ 
manah.’ Here are three out of the four differing shades of mean¬ 
ing closely grouped with neither space nor explanatory statements 
between them at the very beginning of the first Gdtha that 
meets us as they are now arranged in the MS. (not necessarily 
at all however the first in the order of original composition). 

Having decided (see above) that the words ‘ I who will devote 
my soul’s attention to watchfulness (or ‘to Heaven,’that is to 
say ‘to the Mount Alborj ’ (so)) would be more naturally followed 
by t> ohO, mananhd in the sense of ‘ with a good disposition of mind 
in the individual worshipper (though of the humblest rank), note 
that at the closely following Y. 28, 5, the words in the accusative 
(so probably, or vocative) express the Personified Attribute again 
as the Subdeity or Archangel. While the words in the next 
further following strophe express immediately and for the first 
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time the clear conception of the Divine Attribute as a purely 
intellectual and moral concept. 

In connection with ‘giving asha-gifts * ‘ vohd mananhd with 
benevolence ’ must bo hero the idea conveyed by the words (in 
the adverbial instrumental, and not in the sociativo ‘in com¬ 
pany with thy personified attribute voliuraanah ’ which would be 
impossible), while at the very next metrical lines the first form of 
the idea reappears in the words: ‘givo the attained prizes of the 
good-minded one’ (i. c. of the good man); see the following ‘to 
ViStdspa and to me.’ 

And this is still further expounded into the broader idea of a 
‘dispensation of good men’ (so to speak) in Y. 28, 8 (see above), 
‘For all the ages of Vohumanah’ must mean ‘of the good- 
minded one or ones.’ 

Once more at the noxt strophe the Archangelic personification 
presents itself with, however, the varyiug adjective vuhiXta the 
best; while at strophe Y. 28, 10, ‘the laws of the Good Mind* 
probably refers to the Personification, but in a barely figurative 
sense, the section ending as it began with Vohumanah as the 
‘Good-minded (citizen) the saint.’ Without dwelling just here 
upon the subtle manner in which the main idea interpenetrates 
the less profound but obvious ones immediately presented, wc 
cannot but express once more our wonder. The documents have 
been tested, as is known, in every way that can be devised. 
They are personal, excessively so (all is ‘I,’ and ‘Thou,’ and 
‘You’ in them). They express a certain emotion, sometimes sub¬ 
dued, but sometimes passionate; they depict (without iutending 
it) a state of public conflict as well as the doctrinal longings of a 
quasi-philosophical' school. They are remotely ancient and 
related to the Veda, as all things combine to show ; and yet here 
are some of the signal sentences which stood as the supporting 
columns of a religious intellectual temple (in which this strangely 
developed population passed their mental existence); and they 
are seemingly ‘played with.’ Four distinct, but yet closely 
related ideas expressed by them are rapidly interchanged without 
warning! 

It certainly looks like the pedantic antic of a closely knit 
school of so-called experts, each aware within narrow limits of 
the sense intended for the identical term or terms. And yet this 


1 Cf. ‘ the laws by which at the first this world arose,’ Y. 28, 11. 
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phraseology was published in a chanted hymn addressed to 
devout rustics coming in on especial occasions (yearly festivals, 
perhaps) ‘from near and from afar!’ Where is the parallel of 
such a state of things in a religious community? Perhaps in 
such a public as the Commonwealth in England when the rank 
and tile were familiar with the great commonplaces of the old 
so-called evangelical theology, but where else ? 

In Y. 29, 7 we should more naturally say, ‘ whom hast thou 
endowed with a good disposition of mind who shall give forth 
these teachings to the people ’ rather than * whom hast thou in 
company with the private saint,’ also rather than ‘who shall do 
(this same thing) by the help of thine Archangel Vohumanah,’ 
but this allusion to the good disposition of the human saint is fol¬ 
lowed in Y. 29, 10 (two strophes in advance) by an appeal to the 
characteristic of Benevolence in the Deity made certain by the 
verb ‘give ye’ in the imperative, while the words themselves 
f vohd manahhd ’ are in the adverbial instrumental. 

At the very next strophe again we have the Personification 
presented in such a key as is sounded in the words * Come Ye.’ 

So in Y. 30, 1, the yasnas to Vohumanah as the ‘Archangel or 
Subdeity ’ is better, as we have seen, than the ‘ yasnas of (dative 
for genitive) the faithful worshipper,’ but at the next strophe, 
Y. 30, 2,' ‘behold ye the flames with the best mind’ refers to the 
mental disposition of the worshipper, and does not at all mean 
‘behold the flames in company with the good believer’; while in 
Y. 30, 7, the terms refer again to the personified concept last left 
at Y. 30, 1. 

Upon this follows the interesting uncertainty in Y. 30, in, 
where our first interpretation of the words ‘ in the well-disposed 
abode of vohumanah * might mean ‘in the home of the good 
man’; but see ‘Vohumanah’ in the lead, with the words ‘of 
Asha’ and ‘of Mazda’ following, which fixes the very valuable 
passage as a certain delineation of Heaven. We may render 
freely and metrically: ‘but swiftest in the good Abode of Vohu¬ 
manah, Asha and Mazda hasten (or ‘gather’) those who are pro¬ 
duced (or ‘are advancing’) in good fame.’ 1 

In Y. 31, 4, the person represented would not so naturally be 
said to pray ‘in company with the private communicant vohu¬ 
manah’; nor ‘with his help,’ but as ‘inspired by the best mind,’ 

1 See the Five ZarathuStrian G&thas at the places, p. 447. 
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as either ‘the Archangel’ or the ‘internal disposition (vohu- 
manah).* So also ‘to know through the good mind’ cannot mean 
‘through the good man’ in Y. 31, 5. 

Whether the idea ‘good man’ (in the next strophe, v. 31, 6) is 
somewhat included in the ‘growing’ (or ‘increase’) of God’s 
Kingdom or not, is a question. Ilis good mind as the subdeity 
cannot, however, be excluded, and would be here our first pre¬ 
ferred rendering. 

But in the next following strophe, Y. 31, 7, Ahura is the 
‘Creator of asha the law, by which he may sustain the good 
mind.’ Here the ‘good-minded man (in general)’ would seem to 
be alluded to, if ever. 

I was not at all so sure as to Y. 31,8: God as the ‘father of the 
faithful saint vohuraanah’ is a most natural rendering, but the 
attention of the composer may have been fixed upon distinguish¬ 
ing Ahura from the other Immortals ; and it is here my especial 
duty to notice the multiplicity of ideas included in the singular 
terminology under discussion. 

In Y. 31, 10, the typical husbandman might very naturally be 
said to be the ‘prospered of the good man Vohuraanah,’ but he 
was himself the ‘good minded-man’; the subdeity was therefore 
here indicated. 

While in Y. 31, 17 (not far in advance), we might regard ‘be 
to us the enlightener of the good man’ as a good rendering; but 
‘illustrator’or * expounder ’ of Thy good mind, as ‘benevolent 
wisdom,’ is also very possible, having the advantage of the literal 
meaning; yet in Y. 31, 21, in spite of all that may have pre¬ 
ceded, the «good mind ’ positively refers to the * good-minded 
saint’ 

In Y. 32, 2, only a few strophes distant, it would be exceed¬ 
ingly unnatural, that is to say ‘uncritical,’ for us to speak of 
‘Ahura as ‘guarding’ (or ‘ruling’) by means of his faithful 
subject,’ even when understood as the ‘ good-minded man (the 
king) vohumanah : so of the passage two strophes further on at 
Y. 32, 4, after ‘ beloved of the Da^va gods,’ ‘ departing from the 
good mind ’ would more naturally refer to the Archangel, (though 
we might still be tempted to say ‘ beloved of the Da£va party 
and cast out by the good citizen vohumanah ’). While as a con¬ 
trast to either of the renderings, in Y. 32, 11 (not far off), we 
have the words ‘from the best mind,’ evidently used in its 
natural sense, and not in the sense of the ‘ good man ’ because the 
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‘ good man ’ Hhe saint ’ is already expressed emphatically in the 
immediate connection by a separate and a proper word * ashaon6 ,.’ 

While again in Y. 32, 15, the ‘abode of the good mind’ would 
suit very well to the idea of the * heavenly home of the good 
man, the saint’: if it were not for such passages as Y. 30, 10, 
where the saints are said to ‘ hasten (or to * unite ’) in the good 
abode (well-appointed amenity) of Vohumanah, Asha, each 
named with Mazda at their apex, and evidently understood as 
His Archangels in Heaven, a very different idea from the 1 best 
mind ’ of Y. 32, 11 (four strophes before Y. 32, 15) ; so also of 
the ‘streets where Ahura dwells (see below).’ 

In Y. 33, 8, we should indeed very naturally render, ‘let him 
who is best to the saint be in the pasture of our saintly Com¬ 
munity,’ lit. ‘of the good mind’; but we have the idea of the 
«saint ’ again fully expressed in another word ‘ ashaonf in the 
immediate connection. The Guardian Personification is there¬ 
fore most prominently intended. 

So in Y. 33, 5, we should quite naturally say ‘ gaining long 
life in the kingdom of the good-rainded typical saint (our holy 
sovereign),’ but then see the following allusion to the * paths in 
which Ahura dwells,’ which rather enforces the acceptation of 
the Ameshaspend. But in Y. 33, 1, we have ‘the subjective 
mental state’ as the more immediate idea conveyed. ‘Let one 
see in company with the congregation “Asha,’’ and of the indi¬ 
vidual believer (Vohnmanah), how I am listened to ’. . . is not 
at all so probable (if indeed possible), as ‘let one see aright 
(ashil) and with sympathetic good will* vohd mananhd ‘how I 
am heard.*... And yet this version of vohumanah contrasts with 
that last considered in the almost immediately contiguous con¬ 
nection at Y. 33, 5. 

While in Y. S3, 8 : ‘obtain for me’ or ‘make known to me 
(not a great difference in exegesis) then the good rites, that I 
may fulfil them inspired by thy good mind, or 4 with good will' 
is better than ‘in company with the good man,’ for see what fol¬ 
lows which is an allusion to the ‘praises of Asha’ more naturally 
referring to the Personification. 

So again in Y. 33, 9. ‘ Let them bear the spirit of the two 

leaders to the shining home with the best-mind (the highest good 
will),’ is better than ‘ in company with the saint or by his help.’ 
‘The two leaders who helped on asha’ were themselves promi¬ 
nent representatives of vohumanah as meaning the ‘ typical saint,’ 
and so would not expect help from one of their own number. 
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So again in Y. 38, 10, we Lave, ‘ make our bodily strength to 
increase through goodness of mind, justice and civic order, so, 
first, but the ‘guardian spirits Vohumanah, Asha and Khshathra ’ 
is decidedly better than the other view, ‘cause our bodily life to 
prosper through the good citizen, the holy community in general, 
and the “ Government” in particular.’ And the recognition of the 
concept of the Personification is also decidedly better in view of 
the most significant, Y. 33, 11. Here these same Vohumnnah, 
Asha, and Khshathra with Aramaiti arc invoked and besought ‘to 
come.’ (Should we say ‘hear ine thou who art the good citizen, 
the holy community, and the government, come and cleanse and 
pardon me’; hardly. Even to report ‘ O Benevolence, 0 Sanctity, 
O Sovereign Authority, and O Holy Zeal, hear Ye me and cleanse ’ 
would be difficult as surpassing even ‘the subdeity’ in its 
sublimity. The Archangels are meant; see Ahura at the head 
of them.) 

But in Y. 33, 12, the next strophe, we have ‘gifts’ prayed 
for through asha, vohumanah, etc.; and this latter here means 
‘ the disposition of mind.’ The person of the * good citizen ’ as 
represented by vohumanah is of course excluded. The ‘good 
man ’ was the person who needed the proposed favors, and could 
in no sense be regarded as sharing in the act of * gift.’ Nor can 
it be said that the other great Personifications hold their own 
just here; though we had them in such striking form in the pre¬ 
ceding verse. The words should undoubtedly be rendered as 
expressing the subjective disposition of the Being invoked ‘give 
me power through Thy holy zeal (dramaitl), with fidelity {afd), 
and with kindness (vohd manonhd) ? 

Butin Y. 33,13, and again the next strophe, the ‘ashi’s of Vohu¬ 
manah refer to the Archangel Vohumanah.’ They might indeed 
well mean the ‘rewards of the good man,’ if it were not for ‘aid’ 
in the last line, which once more introduces the adverbial instru¬ 
mental of help ; and this forbids the presence of the idea of the 
human subject in those immediate words, obliging us to refer 
them to the Higher Powers; but in the next following and clos¬ 
ing strophe of the section, we might safely say that the ‘ prestige 
of vohumanah’ was Zarathustra’s ‘leadership of the citizens.’ 
That he should have been said to offer the * priority of the 
good mind’ in the high subjective sense seems almost too 
hyper-spiritual as an object for offering (yet 8ome expositors 
might well prefer it). 
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In Y. 84, 3, where ‘ offerings’ are spokeu of for * all the farms 
in the Realm’ which are cultivated by Vohumanah as the ‘good 
citizen,’ this latter rendering looks very natural. But as line a 
speaks of offerings to Asha, Vohumanah would not be so natur¬ 
ally used in the same breath (so to speak) in a sense not in 
analogy. Moreover the Personified Attribute as the Archangel 
is here-he who ‘ shelters the farms.’ While in contrast at the 
next but one following strophe, Y. 34, 5, the individual charac¬ 
teristic of the human subject is plainly indicated. The ‘shelter 
of the poor (saint)’ is not spoken of as a duty to be done ‘ with 
the help of the community (asha),’ and ‘with that of the indi¬ 
vidual citizen (vohumanah).’ These were the parties to be 
assisted, and not the means of assistance. Not even * with Asha 
(as the Archangel) ’ is to be accepted ; nor * with the help of 
Vohumanah.’ 

But the supplicator wishes for ‘ sovereign power, and wealth 
that he may nourish the poor community with fidelity (aah&) and 
is with benevolence (vohd manahhd). While in the next strophe 
these great adverVials either qualify the activity of Ahura, and 
not, as in the previous verse, that of the speaker : ‘if Ye (plural 
of majesty) are really thus, true (endowed with justice (ash&) 
and benevolent (vohti mananha), show me a sign in every house of 
this people (or ‘in all my sojourning in this life*) ... we have 
either this, which contrasts so decidedly with personification, or 
else we have what contrasts as much with what precedes it: ‘If 
ye are thus really together with Asha and Vohumanah . .. 
(Notice the impossibility of, * if ye,’ O Ahura, are thus together 
with the community (asha) and the individual saint (vohu¬ 
manah) .. .). 

Yet at Y. 84, 8, closely following, we have ‘from those who do 
not consider the law (asha) from these afar abideth Vohumanah,’ 
(not perhaps so naturally ‘ the good-minded man will bold aloof,’ 
but ‘the Guardian Spirit of goodness will remain afar from him.’ 

In the next following, Y. 34, 9, we have the same idea 
slightly varied ‘They who abandon Devoted Zeal (dramaiti) in 
their ignorance of the good mind, Vohumanah, can hardly mean 
‘in their non-acquaintance with the good man.’ The ‘spirit of 
benevolence ’ as the main idea of the Faith is indicated, or else 
that spirit personified. 

In Y. 34, 10, ‘the deeds of the good mind ’ is better understood 
as expressing the ‘active side of religion’ than the conduct of the 
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‘private citizen, vohumanah’ (however exalted) because the indi¬ 
vidual' is alreadi/ sufficiently expressed in the term hu-kratuS . 
While in the next following strophe, Y. 34, 11, the ‘government 
of the good-minded’ probably refers indirectly to one of the 
saintly princes, but the grouping of all the seven names looks as 
if the” ‘personalities’ were purposely introduced (yet see the 
words ‘through these, O Mazda, art thou safe from thy foes ). 
While again in the next immediately following strophe the 
‘paths trod by the good-minded man (vohumanah)’ seems to be 
decidedly the most natural view; but our impressions may vary 
at different times. And so in Y. 34, 13, we have ‘ the way of the 
good-minded man (vohumanah).’ Neither of the views, how¬ 
ever, totally excludes the alternative interpretation, which was 
‘ the’way pointed out by the Archangel Vohumanah.’ And so of 
the ‘actionsof the good-minded (man)’ in Y. 34, 14, while in the 
next and culminating strophe this idea seems utterly impossible. 
‘Tell me this with the good man’ (vohd manahhd) is, of course, 
nonsense, as would be also ‘tell it to me with the congregation 
(ashd).' ‘Tell me kindly (with good mind)’ is the idea beyond 
any reasonable doubt, and ‘tell me truly (ashd with truth).’ 

This may suffice for the G&lha Ahunavaiti; and it also renders 
any further close tracing of the contrasts in the other Gdthas 
unnecessary. The interpretation chosen by me in each occur¬ 
rence may be seen above and by searching out the citations of 
the different passages the student can judge for himself how 
strangely abrupt the transition from one of these uses to the 
others is. To any one at all aware of the extraordinary difficul¬ 
ties of the G&thas it is not necessary for me to say that I 
endeavour to differ here from my chosen opinions in my book of 
1892-94, just as I endeavoured in that extended work to advance 
upon those in the thirty-first volume of the Sacred Books of the 
East, 1887. And in the third part of the G&thas, ‘A Dictionary 
of the Gathic Language of the Zend Avesta,’ I am as ever vary¬ 
ing freely, but alternatively, from previous conclusions. A con¬ 
vention of opinion on such an extraordinary theme can only be 
reached by labour as exhaustive as it is widespread ; and to elab¬ 
orate complete discussions of the entire Avesta should be nearly 
a life-time’s work. 

In view of what has been said above the reader will under¬ 
stand the extraordinary harassments which faced me in writ¬ 
ing a translation of the G&thas for non-experts in 1883-87. In 
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a new edition of SBE. XXXI, which I may be obliged to 
undertake, I would elaborately define each occurrence of as/ui, 
vohumanah and the rest thus: ‘all deeds done through ash a 
(thy holy law),’ ‘the understanding of vohumanah (as thy 
good-minded saint),’ etc. This is what I have done in the English 
verbatims just published. 1 The effeot is heavy indeed ; but more 
complete than the compromises to which I was obliged to resort 
in 1887, such as ‘the Divine Righteousness’ (for asha), which I 
then thought the best mode of comprehending the various con¬ 
cepts in a single phrase, though even then and there I added such 
phrases as ‘in thy folk’ for ‘the community,’ and the ‘personi¬ 
fied righteousness ’ for the Archangel. 

Oxford, Sept. 1900. 


1 See a new edition of the free metrical and verbatim translations. 
Brockhau8, 1900, also published by the Agency of the Clarendon Press 
for the United States in New York. 


Time Analysis of Sanskrit Plays. Second Series .—By A. Y. 
Williams Jackson, Professor in Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

H Tint Dramas of Harsha. 

The present article forms a sequel to one published a year ago 
in this Journal, vol. xx. pp. 341-359, in which the problems of 
the lime analysis of the dramas of Kalidasa were examined. It 
belongs also to a series of studies which the present writer has 
been making in the field of the Sanskrit drama, a list of which is 
given below for convenience.' With regard to the special inter¬ 
est and scope of researches into the use of the element of time, 
its observance or non-observance in Hindu plays, reference may 
be made to the introduction to the companion article just men¬ 
tioned. The principal bibliographical references to works for con¬ 
sultation are there given and they need not be repeated here. 
Mention, however, may be made of the special books connected 
with Harsha, or Qrl-IIarshadeva as he is often called, so far as 
they have been used in the present monograph ; a convenient 
bibliography of the entire drama of India will be published before 
long by my pupil, Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr. 

The question of a dramatist’s sources is of interest when one is 
studying the author’s use of the element of time in his plays. 
The source of the three dramas ascribed to Harsha’s name was 
the Brh&tkath&, which has been lost. Nevertheless we can 
understand in a general way his use of that source, as well as his 
own lack of invention, if that may be said, by turning to the 
'Kathasarits&gara, which is later than Harsha’s time but is based 
upon the Brhatkatha, as is also the BThatkathamafijarl. The 

1 Those which have thus far appeared are: (1) Children on the stage 
in the Ancient Hindu Drama. The Looker-On, iv. 509-516, New York, 
June 1897; (9) Certain dramatic elements in Sanskrit plays with paral¬ 
lels in the English drama. First Series. American Journal of Philol¬ 
ogy, xix. 241-254, October 1898; (8) Disguising on the stage as a dra¬ 
matic device in Sanskrit plays. Proceedings of the American Philologi¬ 
cal Association, xxix. pp. xviii-xix, 1898; (4) Time analysis of Sanskrit 
Plays. First Series. Journal of the American Oriental Society, xx. 
341-859, April 1899. 
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whole story of Yatsaruja, which is the subject of two of the 
plays, namely, the Ratnuvall and the Priyadar^ikn, is given in 
detail or in substance in the Kathfisaritsagara ; and in like man¬ 
ner the episode of Jimiltaviihana, which forms the theme of the 
Nugananda, is taken from a tale told in the same work, which 
recounts the history of King Vatsa (ch. 22) as well as in the 
Vetala portion of the Kathasaritsagarn (ch. 90). We thus have 
most of the material which must have been used by Marsha in its 
earlier shape, and we can observe how our author has handled 
the events—changing, transposing, or keeping their sequence, as 
the case may be—for dramatic purposes. Thus the Priyadargika 
presents certain of the more important events of King Vatsa’s 
life before aud after his marriage with Queen Vasavadatta. The 
time, however, was prior to his choice of Padmfivatl as a second 
queen, for the plot of this play is suggested by the king’s liaison 
with Bandhumatl, as mentioned in a brief paragraph in the Katha- 
saritsngara (ch. 14=2. 6, cf. Tawney, transl. i. 07), prior toPad- 
rafivatl’s appearance on the scene. Yet in the play itself the 
author has chosen for dramatio purposes to mention Padmftvatl, 
as spoken of below (p. 95). Similarly, incidents oonnecled with 
this second royal consort are woven into the plot of the Ratna- 
vail, to whichever period in Vatsa’s career this drama may be 
supposed exactly to refer. The Nugananda, moreover, elaborates 
a story which Vatsa’s minister Yuagkandariyana narrates long 
after the king’s second marriage, and yet in the Priyadar$ik& 
this wise counsellor seems to be spoken of as if he were a previous 
and not an active minister as he is in the RatnUvall. Thus much 
for the treatment of the sequence of events, and so much also for 
the element of time, the lapse of which in the play we can help 
to oheck, as in the case of the story of Jimatavahana, from wbat 
we know’ of Harsha’s material as preserved in the Kathasaritsi- 
gara. With regard to the'text of the Kathasaritsugara, reference 
may bo made to the Bombay edition and to Brockhaus; for the 
translation, consult Tawney The KathA Sarit Sfigara, 2 vols., 
Calcutta, 1880, 1884. Some hints may also be gotten from 
L6vi’s summary of the Brhatkatbamanjarl, Journal Asiatiqrue, 
1886. 

As for the dramas themselves, I have made use of the text of 
the Nirnaya Sagara series in the case of the Ratnavali and of the 
Priyadai^ika. The former play was edited by Godabole and 
Parab, Bombay 1890 ; the latter by Gadre, Bombay 1884, and 
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also in thcSatya Press series by Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 
1874. The references to the Niigananda are to the edition of 
Brahme and Paranjapc (Arva Vijaya Press), Poona 1893, oheoked 
occasionally by the edition of Bhanap, Bombay 1892. With 
regard to translations, I had access to two in the case of the 
Ratnavali: one the familiar rendering by Wilson, Theatre of the 
Hindu*, ii. 255-319, the other by Fritze, Chemnitz 1878. For • 
the Priyadar 5 ikfi I consulted Strehly, Paris 1888, and an unpub¬ 
lished English version by Mr. G. K. S. Nariman, of Surat, which 
I hope later to edit and to publish conjointly with him, after add¬ 
ing an introduction. Two renderings of the Nagflnanda were 
also accessible : the one by Palmer Boyd, with Professor Cowell s 
introduction, London 1872, the other by Bergaigne, Paris 1879., 

Wo are now prepared to turn to our detailed study of Harsha’s 
employment of the element of time in his dramatic work. 

1. Ratnavali. 

Plot of the play in brief: Ratnavali, the daughter of the King 
of Ceylon, has been destined by a prophecy to become the second 
wife of King Vatsa, or Udayana. She is sent by sea to his capi¬ 
tal but is shipwrecked on the way. Chance rescues her, however, 
and King Vatsa’s chief minister places her in the queen’s keeping 
without revealing her identity. The king sees the girl and falls 
in love with her, and when her high station as princess is dis¬ 
closed in the fourth act she becomes his second bride and is 
favorably accepted by the queen, to whom she is related by blood. 
Number of acts, four. 

Act. L—In an introductory monologue King Vatsa’s minister, 
Yaugandhar&yana, tells how the princess RatnUvatl, or Sftganka 
as she is called in the play, has been rescued from shipwreck and 
that she is now in the keeping of the queen, Vasavadatta. The 
minister himself alone knows her idehtity, which he has recog¬ 
nized by a necklace that she wears. Yfiugandharriyana adds that 
Bnbhravya and Vasubhhti, the chamberlain and minister of the 
princess’s father, were rescued at the same time as Ratnavali, 
but were separated from her, and that they are now on their way 
to King Vatsa’s palace. He also says that Rumanvat, the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of Vatsa’s army, has been despatched to over¬ 
throw the rebellious king of the Ko 9 alas. This prologue gives 
the information needed for understanding the action of the 
drama, and the play begins. 
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The opening scene is laid on one of the days of the great Kiima 
celebration, or vernal festival in honor of Cupid (cf. vadana • 
maha, vasanta , and in the stage direction, vasantotsava, pp. 3-4). 
It is on this very day that the queen, VusavadattA, is to do 
special homage to the god of love (cf. adya madanamahotsave 
and ajja mac . . . bhaavado kusumauhassa pud nivvattaidavvd, 
p. 8. 15-19), and the Icing is at once to join her {ayam ahum Ogata 
eva , p. 9. 8). This day is probably the thirteenth day of the 
bright half of the month Caitra (consult Apte Skt. Eng. Diet. 
s. v. madana-trayodagi, and compare the admirable tables of the 
Hindu months and seasons which will be found in my friend 
Professor Lanman’s translation of the KaipHra-mafijarl, shortly 
to appear). The time, then, would answer approximately to the 
first of April. There is a mention of the blossoming of the trees 
and flowers, especially of the budding of the queen’s favorite 
mdd/taui-creeper which bloomed earlier than the king’s jasmine 
(cf. mOhavi ladd . . . nomOlid lada, p. 11. 3), and allusion is 
made to the maina or talking bird, the starling which plays so 
important a part in the sequel (cf. Idea tumam ajja . . . sanam 
vjjhia i/ia agadd, p. 11. 16, saria , p. 12. 2). At the close of the 
act the sun is setting ; twilight falls, and the moon rises as the 
scene ends (cf. pp. 14-15). 

Time of the first act, part of the afternoon of one day until 

moonrise. , - 

Act. n.—The second act opens apparently on the next day, tor 
the festival of Cupid is still being celebrated (cf. pauttamaana- 
mahtssave bhaavam anango , p. 19. 1). It is now probably the 
fourteenth day of the month Caitra (see remark under Act, l, 
and consult Apte Skt. Eng. Diet. s. v. madana-caturdag l). 
There seems to be good reason for not assuming any longer 
interval; for the ‘starling’ {sOrikO) which had been placed by 
the disguised princess in the keeping of her friend Susangata in 
Act i. (p. 12) is alluded to as if SagarikA had forgotten to come 
after it (p. 16), and in the denouement of this act the bird plajs 
the chief r61e (cf. p. 16 seq.). Moreover, the preceding day 
seems to be implied when the love-lorn SAgankfi sketches the 
king’s picture (pp. 17, 18), reproducing the scene connected with 
the Kama festival. In addition to this, the magician who has 
taught the king how to make his jasmine flower blossom like the 
queen’s mdtfAnul-creeper has come to court ‘ to-day ’ {ajja, p. 16. 
13) which may reasonably be regarded as the day after Act. i. 
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It is also ‘to-day’ ( adya , bis, p. 23. 10, 20) that his wonderful 
legerdemain will be put to the test, so that the queen shall be 
outdone (cf. adyo ( dyunalatdm, p. 23. 10 and vayam adya } p. 23. 
20); and this actually comes to pass at the end of the act (cf. 
kusumidd nom&lia-Ui, p. 37. 10). The movemont of the Beene 
itself is uninterrupted, and the queen is filled with jealousy on 
discovering the picture of the king and Sug&rika, and she leaves 
the stage (p. 39). The act closes with the resolve of the king to 
follow his royal consort and to pacify her (cf. devlrh pras&dayitum 
adhyantaram cva pravipuvah, p. 40. 7). 

Time of the second act, apparently part of the next day after 
the first act, although the time is not conclusively defined. 

Act IUL—It is somewhat doubtful whether the third act is to be 
placed on the afternoon of the same day, as the closing scene of 
the preceding act, with its episode of jealous anger over the 
picture ; or on the day following. In either case there is no long 
interval between the two. Much depends upon the interpretation 
to be given to the twice-repeated ajja ‘to day ’ (pp. 41. 17, 42. 7). 
The maiden Kan can a main in the induction scene (prave^aka) 
explains that aho has overheard an important conversation as she 
was passing the picture gallery ‘to-day’ (ajja kkhv> p. 41. 17), to 
the effect that the king’s indisposed health was due only to love- 
sickness for Sfigarikfu She also tells us that Sugarika had been 
placed by the jealous queen Mo-day’ under her charge ( ajja kkhu 
devle ciitaphalaavuttantatankidUe sdariam mama haUhe samap- 
paantle, p. 42. 7-8). Is it the same day as that in Act ii., or is 
it the day following? On the whole it seems best to understand 
the reference to be to the day following. It seems as if a day 
should be allowed to elapse, to give time for the king to assume 
the guise of indisposed health in order to conceal his lovesick 
devotion to Sugar ika {assatthad&misena maandvattham pacchd - 
daanlo, p. 43. 5) and to allow time for the change in the, deport¬ 
ment of Sagarika herself under the watch that has been set over 
her by the queen (cf. sdariam mama katthe samappaantie, p. 42. 
8), for she shrinks from every gaze and pines away. The king, 
moreover, has sent the VidOshaka for news about Siigarika ; his 
inquiry and his anxiety would seem to imply more than a lapse 
of a couple of hours which would have to be the case if the scene 
were on the same day as Act ii.; and he wonders why the Vid- 
iish.Vka delays so long (cf. presitap ca mayd tddvdrtdnvesandya 
vasaniaka/i tat katham cirayati , p. 44. 7, and again api kugalam 
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priyayah sugarikUyah , p. 44. 17). The impression given by the 
opening lines of the Induction (cf. kobi kdlo tile, [sc. kdficcinaina.lde\ 
aacchia gaduetti, p. 41, 3) and by the act itself as a whole seems 
to require more hours to have elapsed than would be possible if 
both acts were to be placed on the same day. Still, Windisch, 
Per griechische Etoftuss, p. 48, n. 2, prefers to crowd the events 
of Act iii into the afternoon and evening of the same day as Act 
ii. Whichever way this question be decided, there is no doubt * 
as to the hour of the day which is to be represented in the 
present act; it is late in the afternoon when the king inquires 
‘how much of the day remains’ (kim avagistam ahnah, p. 45.. 
12). Sunset is at hand and the glories of the scene, together 
with the coming of darkness and the rising of the moon, are 
described (compare the allusions from atthagirisiharakfaianam 
anusaradi bhaavam sahassarasml, p. 45. 15, as far as udido bhaa • 
vam mialafichano, p. 51. 5). It is then that Sugarika disguised 
in one of the queen’s dresses which Kuficanamul& had given her, 
joins the king as arranged for 'this evening’by that attendant 
and the VidtUhaka (cf. padose etc. in Kaficanamftia’s speech, p. 

42. 11, and ajja in the Vidtlshaka’s encouraging words, p. 44. 10). 
The queen interrupts the moonlight rendezvous. Finding the 
king making love to Sugarika she takes the girl prisoner, captures 
the go-between Vidashaka, and leaves the stage in high dudgeon. 
The king follows to pacify her (cl. devlm eva prusadayitum t p. 

58. 18). The scene closes late in the night. 

Time of the third act, late afternoon and evening of the day 
following Act ii., or the same day—see discussion above. 

Act iv.—The events of the fourth act follow directly after the 
preceding day. Owing to the king’s intercession the queen 
releases the Vidfishaka, as we learn from the Prologue. I he 
attendant maid Susangatfl has no news to add to his own infor¬ 
mation except that ‘it is not known where the unhappy Saganka 
was conveyed by the queen at midnight after giving out the report 
that she had been despatched to Ujjain ’ (sd kkhu tabassin i devu 
ujjainim peside-tti janappavddum kadua ubatthide addharalte 
na j&nladi kaham mde-tti, p. 60. 4-5). Events prove, however, 
that Sagarika was not taken away. Through ah extraordinary 
combination of circumstances she is rescued by the king, and at 
the same moment the shipwrecked chamberlain and minister of 
S&garikiVs royal father arrive upon the scene and recognize in her 
the lost princess Ratnavali. Her identity is proved by the neck- 
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lace, and she is found to be the destined bride of King Vatsa as 
well as own cousin to Queen Vusavadatta, who rejoices over the 
discovery of her kinswoman and accepts her as a co-wife. e 
happy moment is made more complete by the news that King 
Yatsa’s general Rumanvat has triumphed over Ivojala (cf. Act l.) 
and the events of the three or four days covered by the action of 

the drama are brought to a close. 

Time of the fourth act, part of the day following the preced- 

Sumraary of the duration of the action of the Ratnuvali. 

Act i., part of one day, from afternoon until 
moonrise. 

Act ii., apparently part of the next day. 1 

Act iii., late afternoon and evening of the fol- . 
lowing day, or of the same day—see dis¬ 
cussion above. D] 

Aot iv., part of the next day. 1 

Thus the action of the play is practically continuous and its 
four acts are comprised within four days, or possibly in three. 

2. Friyadarijika. 

Plot of the play in brief : Priyadar^kft, or Aranyaka as she is 
called in the play, is brought in early girlhood as a captive to the 
court of King Vatsa Udayana, and is placed under the care of 
queen Vusavadatta, until she shall be of marriageable age. The 
king later falls in love with her and she is discovered to be the 
daughter of a friendly monarch, Drdhavarraan, who had been 
taken prisoner by an enemy ‘over a year* before (samahiam 
savrhaccharam, p. 42. 10), or at the very moment when Pnya- 
dareika was accidentally captured and brought to Vatsa’s court 
King Vatsa restores Drdhavarman to his throne by overcoming 
his captor, the king of Kalinga. The princess Priyadar$ika, as 
she now turns out to be, is united to Vatsa at this happy moment 
as the play closes. Number of acts, four. 

An analysis of the time covered by the action of this play^ is 
more difficult than in the case of the preceding drama. The 
chief personages, King Vatsa and his companion, the Vidushaka 
Vasantaka, Queen V&savadatta and her attendant Kancana- 
mfila, are the same as before. Rumanvat, however, who was the 
leading general in the'Ratn&vali, is now prime minister; and 
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Yaugaudharfiyana, who figured as minister in the Ratniivall, is 
now mentioned only in the interlude play [garbhanUtaka), which 
is introduced in the third act of the present drama to recount 
certain incidents in King Vatsa’s earlier career (cf. susamnihitam 
saroaih y&ugandharayanena, p. 32. 8). Once in this drama, 
moreover, allusion is made to Vatsa’s second wife, Padmftvatl, 
and to other wives (cf. devlnam vdsavadatta-padumavadinam 
anndtxam a devinam, p. 24. 7-9), of whom no mention is made 
in the RatnfivalT. But too much stress must not be laid on this 
point, nor on the change of ministers, to show that the Priyadar- 
fikft refers to a somewhat later period in Vatsa’s married life. 
Such a view, however, would in a measure be borne out by the 
sequence of events which must have been found in Harsha’s source, 
the Brhatkathn, if wc may judge by the order in which they 
are narrated in the Katklaariteagara, ch. H = 2. 6 (cf. Tawney’s 
translation, i. 97 seq.). Yet both Rumanvat and Yftugandhftra- 
yana occupy the position of ministers in the Katkasaritsagara 
without special difference between them as to generalship or 
counsel. 

One point comeB out clearly when the time element in this 
play is studied; it is that Harsha in this play has followed the 
convention of compressing events that occupy more than a year 
into a period that seems to be a year, as laid down by the laws 
of Hindu dramaturgy. For quotations from the canon on this 
point, see my preceding paper in .TAOS. xx. 343. Thus the 
events which play a part at the opening of this drama, the 
escape of King Vatsa with his bride VtoavadattH, the misfor¬ 
tunes of King Dfdhavarraan, and the overthrow of King Vindhya- 
ketu which brings Priyadarpika to Vatsa’s court, can hardly have 
been almost simultaneous, as the play for dramatic purposes treats 
them to be. It is for harmonizing such matters that the conven¬ 
tional Induction {viskambhaka) is made use of by the author 
(consult on this subject SD. 308, 314 and L6vi, Tk'e&tre Indien , 
p. 59). The growth of Priyadargika to marriageable age and the 
release of her kingly father, Drdhavarraan, who has been in cap¬ 
tivity ‘over a year* {samahiam samvaccharam, p. 42.10) by the 
time that the play closes, are compressed into a single year so as 
to follow the dramatic dictum, that ‘ business extending beyond 
a year should be comprised within a year’ («? art&d urdAvan tu 
yad vastu tat syfid varsad adfiobhavam, SD. 806). So much for 
the first general results of an examination into the time system of 
this play. Let us now turn to the details. 
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Induction.— King Vatsa lias been promised the hand of Priya- 
darijikii, daughter of King Drdhavarman. The chamberlain of 
the latter, named Vinayavasu, comes forward iu the Induction 
{vUlcambhaka) and informs us that a rival king, Kaliilga, has 
taken Drdhavarman prisoner because the latter had promised his 
daughter’s hand to King Vatsa instead of to him. Drdhavar¬ 
man’s captivity has therefore begun. 

At the very time when Drdhavarman’s realm was being 
invaded by Kaliilga, King Vatsa himself was in captivity to 
another monarch, Pradyota, but he had escaped and bad carried 
off the latter’s daughter, Vfiaavadattfi, as his bride. She is the 
jealous queen in this play as in the Ratnfivall. We are further¬ 
more told that King Vatsa is waging war against the king of the 
forests of Vindhya. From the chamberlain’s speech we learn 
that a battle had taken place on the very day on which he is 
speaking (cf. kathUam cd'dya mama vindhyakelun d, etc., p. 
3.11). Vindhyaketu is slain, and the young girl Priyadarpiku, 
who had been temporarily left for safety in Vindhyaketu’a forest 
abode, is captured by King Vatsa’s victorious forces.. This brings 
the daughter of Drdhavarman to Vatsa’s court Further news 
than this the chamberlain who had lost her can not tell. He 
only knows that his own lord, Drdhavarman, is a prisoner to 
Kalinga (baddhas tistluiti, p. 3. 13). 

From the chamberlain’s closing words we learn also that the 
season of the year is autumn (aho / atUlarunatu faradteapasya, 
p. 3. 15); the sun is passing from the zodiacal sign Virgo to Libra 
{kanydgrahandt paruih luldm prdpya , p. 3. 18), which likewise 
implies a covert allusion to the king’s change of affection from 
Vasavadattfi to PriyadarjikO. 

Time of the induction, duration of the action itself, i. e. some 
part of a day. 

Interval of several days.—A slight interval separates the Induc¬ 
tion ( viskambhaka ) from Act i. There are several things which 
show this. In the first place the Vidflshaka speaks of Drdha- 
varman’s having been imprisoned by Kalinga (didhaoammd 
badd/io-tti, p. 4. 16). Furthermore, King Vatsa says it is 
‘many days’ (bahuny ahani , p. 4. 19) since he has sent his 
own chief general, Vijayasena, against Vindhyaketu. These 
days must be accounted for, since they fall in part within the 
present action. In some degree it is possible to do this. The 
victorious general returns in the first part of Act i; from his 
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own words we know that it required a forced march of ‘three 
days’ ( divasatrayena , p. 6. 3) to reach Vindhyaketu and that 
the battle began immediately after his arrival. The day of the 
conflict was the very one in which the scene of the Induction 
(» iskambhaka) is laid as wo have already found (cf. adya, p. 

3. 11). It must have taken almost as much time again for the 
general with his anny to return. This period of at least six- 
days may well form a good part of the ‘many days’ {bahOny 
ahunt) which King Vats a impatiently feels have elapsed since 
the general was first despatched—unless we arc to regard bakfini/ 
aham as a more dramatic exaggeration. In any case it seems 
fair to allow' no less than three days for the interval between the 
viskumbhaka and Act i. We may now turn to the act itself. 

Act I._King Vatsa coraeR upon the stage and his general 

returns victorious. Ho brings in his triumphant train a young 
girl who is supposed to be the daughter of the dead Vindhyaketu 
(cf. vindhyaketor .. . tadduhite ’ti, p. 7. 10-11). She is really, 
however, Priyadarjiku the child of the imprisoned Drdhavarman. 
Vatsa appoints the girl to be a maid in waiting upon Vtisava- 
dattfl, and he directs the queen to remind him when Aranyaka 
(i. e. Sylvia), as she is henceforth called, is old enough to be 
married (yudd vamyoyyd bhatisyati tadd mdm smaraya, p. .. 
10). At the close of the act, when all arc leaving the stage, the 
hour is midday (cf. nabhomadhyam adhyaste bhayumln sakasra- 
dldkitih , p. 7. 23, and other similar allusions). Plans are to be 
made for celebrating a fete in honor of the victorious Vijayasena 
who is next to be sent against Kalifiga (p. 8. 0), a campaign 
which plays a part in the sequel (Act iv.). 

Time of the first act, the forenoon of one day. 

Interval of /ally a year. 

An interval of at least a year is to be assumed between Act. i. 
and Act. ii. This is shown in several ways. First and foremost 
wc must account for the expression ‘ over a year ’ used in the 
closing act regarding the length of Drdhavarman’s imprisonment 
(cf. samahiam samoaccharam, p. 42. 10). The present place 
between Act i and Act ii. is the only one in the drama where we 
can allow for this longer lapse of time, since there is not any 
break of importance either before Act iii or before Act iv. 
Again, as already stated, the king bad bidden that Priyadargika, 
or Aranyaka as she is called in the play, should be the queen’s maid 
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of honor until she should reach a marriageable age (cf. p. 7. 16). 
In the second act one of the attendants says she must tell the 
queen ‘to-day’ (ajja p. 14. 2) that Aranyaka is now marriageable, 
as the king had commanded to be reminded when she attained 
that age. When the king now sees her he speaks of ‘ having 
long been robbed’ (dram nvuitah smo t my am, p. 14.10) of a 
pleasure he would like to have enjoyed. Moreover, Aranyaka 
and her associate, Indivariku, seem to have become such devoted 
friends in the interval that has elapsed that they can hardly be 
separated (of. na aakkunotni tue vind ttlha dsidum, p. 13. 21), 
although Aranyaka has well kept the secret of her exalted birth 
all the time (of. p. 11. 8). The time is now the rainy season of 
autumn once again, as is shown by the allusions to the luxuriance 
of the flowers and to the autumnal rains (p. 10. 6, 15; 12. 5, etc). 
But more especially is it shown by the reference to the grand 
autumnal celebration of the full moon, or the KaumudI festival, 
in A^ina-Karttika (SeptembOr-Noveraber). This is mentioned 
at the beginning of Act iii. and again in Aot iv., and both of 
these acts follow in sequence after Act ii. without any important 
break. It is to be supposed, therefore, that an interval of fully 
a year has elapsed betwocn Act i. and Act it The interval may 
possibly have been oven longer owing to the tendency, for dra¬ 
matic purposes, to comprise evouts within a year as explained 
above. In that event the expression ‘over a year,’ as found in 
the fourth or last act, would be a milder expression for a some¬ 
what longer period. See above. 

Act n.—At the opening of the seoond act the queen is tempo¬ 
rarily absent as she has undertaken a vow and a fast (cf. sotthi- 
iidana, p. 8. 12) and the lonely king is in need of diversion (cf. 
kaham cao piavaasso ajja devU viraAukkanih&vinodanana - 
mittam dhardgharujjdnaih evva patthido, p. 8. 16-17, and also 

ksdmam . adya priyam y p. 9. 3-6). It is late afternoon (cf. 

atthd/uldsind sujjena maul&vijjanti, p. H. 8) when the meeting 
of the king and Aranyaki unexpectedly takes place, and the sun 
is setting when their interview closes (cf. atthamadhildsi bha- 
avam sahassarassi, p. 18. 15, and parinataprdyo divasah , p. 
18. 17). The whole action is swift and unbroken. 

Time of the second act, the latter part of an afternoon. 

Possibly a very slight interval f Only a very slight interval, 
if any, separates Aot iii. from Act. ii., for the queen is again 
present after her fast; and the allusion made by one of the girls 
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to Aranyaku’s distracted air ‘yesterday’ ( hio , p. 19. 12) and to 
the absent-minded acting of her part in the rehearsal of the 
mimic play which is about to be given, seem to imply that the 
meeting with the king had taken place recently. The miniature 
play itself is to be performed ‘ to day on the grand KaumudI 
festival’ ( ajja . . . komadimahusave, p. 19. 11); and if Ara^yaka 
does not play her part better * to-day’ (ajja, p. 19. 13) there is 
danger of the queen’s displeasure. Aranyaka’s conversation with 
her confidante Manoramfi, moreover, seems to imply that little 
time could have elapsed since the preceding act. The disguised 
princess points out the very spot where she had been embraced 
by the king, as if but shortly before (cf. aam so uddeso jassim 
etc., p. 21. 3), and Manorama asks her if she really had been seen 
by the king, implying that the incident, or at least the gossip 
about it, was fresh (cf. tumarh mahdrdena ditthd na ve-tti , p. 21. 
15). The interval must have been long*enough, however, to give 
a show of credibility to the exaggerated statements about Aran¬ 
yaka’s sighing ‘day and night’ ( diaharaUim , p. 23. 1) and also 
to the VidOshaka’s jesting complaint that Vatsa had not slept 
‘day or night,’ nor allowed him to do so (cf. tena saha mas 
divdrattam niddd na ditthd, p. 34. 2), while the affairs of state 
are simply neglected by the king (cf. pariccattardkajjo, p. 23. 9). 
The queen also has had time to. take the frlarm and to keep 
Axanyaka out of the king’s sight (cf esd mama priyasakhl 
•mahdrajasya devya darganapathdd api raksyaU , p. 30. 22). In 
this interval, furthermore, the Vidhshaka has made an unsuccess¬ 
ful search for Aranyak& in the women’s apartment (p. 24. 9). 

Act. m.—The third act itself opens on the evening of the 
KaumudI festival, the occasion when the mimio play is to be 
presented (cf. adya ratr&u , p. 30. 23, ajja . . . komadimahCssave, 
p. 19. 11, and also kdumudima/iotsave, p. 44. 2). The autumnal 
day has been a hot one (cf. sarad&veiia samtappaim ajja etc., p. 
22. 11) and the twilight is already past by the time they are 
ready to begin the interlude-performance (cf. adikkandd kkhu 
samjjhd, p. 27. 17). By the close of the aot it is bedtime 
[iddnith gayaniyam gated, p. 41. 2). The king retires for the 
night planning some means to propitiate his jealous queen, who 
has hurried Aranyaka and the VidQshaka off to prison. 

Time of the third act, part of an evening which is devoted to . 
the incident of the mimic play. 

Slight interval Some interval, not long however, separates 
Act iii. from Act iv. This is shown especially by allusions in the 
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introductory Prologue or pravepaka. Aranyaka is now in prison 
by order of Vusavadattii, so that her confidante Manoramft has 
not seen her for some time ( eltiam kuUiih, p. 41. 10). Yet the 
interval can not have been a long extended one because the 
queen’s allusion to the incident between Aranyaka and the king 
in the mimic play would seem to imply that that occasion was 
more or less recent ( tuha una edaih drannide uttantaih paccaJc- 
Jcham, p. 48. 18-19). A like inference may be drawn from 
Snfikrtyiiyam’s reference to the same episode during the full 
moon festival (cf. kdumudlmaJiotsave, p. 44. 2). Tho only other 
time allusion which needs mention in this connection is found in 
a speech of the king. As commented on below, he says that it is 
‘some days’ {katipay&ny ahdni, p. 47. 8) since he reoeived the 
news of his general Vijasayena’s expected victory over Kalifiga 
and of the consequent rescue of the long-imprisoned Drdhavar- 
raan. Allowing therefore for this slight interval we may take 
up the final act of the drama. 

Act IV— The importance of the fourth aot with reference to the 
rest of the play is that we learn from its Prologue that ‘over a 
year’ ( samahiam samvacc/tararhy (p. 42. 10) has elapsed since 
Drdhavarman was taken prisoner by Kalinga, the hated foe 
against whom King Vatsa at the close of Aot i. had determined 
to send his general Vijayasena after the victory over Vindhyaketu 
had been duly celebrated. In the midst of Act iv. the king 
reads a letter which he received from his general ‘some days’ 
before ( kalipaydny atitni, p. 47. 8), announcing that the fall of 
Kalinga might be expeoted ‘to-day or to-morrow’ (adya puo vd, 
p. 4 . 7 . 17). The siege has apparently been a long and exhausting 
one (cf. p. 47. 10-18). At this very moment the general himself 
enterB to announoe his triumphal sucooss. He is accompanied by 
Vmaya%'asu, the old chamberlain of Drdhavarman who appeared 
at the opening of the play. Through the victory of Vatsa’s 
forces Drdhavarman is reseated on his throne (p. 49. 1). At this 
same instant of news-giving, the old chamberlain of the restored 
monarch recognizes Aranyaka as PriyadargikS, the lost daughter 
of Drdhavarman, and he explains her relationship to the queen, 
who is her oonsin. As the act closes, Priyadar^ki is united to 
the king as another wife, and all ends happily after the various 
vicissitudes filling the space of a year or more which forms the 
time of the action of the play. 

Time of the fourth act, part of a day. • 
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Summary of the duration of the action of the Priyadaryika. 

Induction ( viskambhaka ), part of one day in 

the rainy season of autumn. 1 

[Interval of several days.] 

Act i., part of a day, forenoon until midday. 1 
[Interval of at least a year—see discussion 
above.] 

Aot ii., the latter part of an autumn afternoon. 1 
[Interval?—possibly a very slight interval, 
hardly more than a day or two at the 
utmost.] • # 

Act iii., part of an evening during the Kaumudl 

festival. 1 

[Only a slight interval.] 

Act iv., part of one day. # 1 

Thus, the whole action of the play covers ‘over a year,’ from 
autumn until autumn. The long interval falls between Act 
i. and Act ii. The handling of events gives the impression of 
their having been compressed into the space of not much over a 
year, so as to comply with certain rules of the dramatio canon. 

3. Nagftnnnda. 

Plot of the play in brief: The hero, Prince Jlm&tav&hana, 
falls in love with Malayavatl, daughter of the king of the Siddhas, 
who is living in the forest. Their wedding feast is celebrated in 
the third act. In the next act, to save the life of another, the 
young prince offers his own life to the monstrous bird Garuda, 
who daily devours one member of the serpent race. JlmOtavft- 
hana is terribly torn by the monster, but he is restored to life 
before the fifth act doses, and as a reward for his vicarious 
suffering the whole serpent race is henceforth freed from 
destruction by Garuda. The season represented in the play is 
autumn. Number of acts, five. 

Act i__Prince Jlmutav&hana, the hero of the play, has received 

the kingdom from his father, the king of the Vidy&dharas, but 
Buddba-like he has no real love for the throne. He has made 
his subjects happy by his justice and his generosity, but now, 
abandoning the reins of government to his ministers, the young 
prince prefers, in loving devotion, to wait upon his father and 
mother in their recluse life in the forest. 
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love with her. He first sees her as she is playing on her Into 
near the temple of the goddess Giinrl in the forest hermitage. 
From the conversation of the princess with her maid wo learn 
that, as a reward for her pious devotion to the divinity, the 
goddess herself has appeared before her * to-day in a dream’ (ujjtt 
sivinae, p. 12. 11, of. also num ojja kido, etc., p. 12. 8-0) and 
has promised that ‘Prince Jlmfltavahana, the ruler of the 
Vidyadlmrns, shall wed her shortly’ {oijjOharacakkavattl de 
airena eiwa puniggahanam nivvatlamadi, p. 13.2-3). This is 
the cue for the prince to reveal himself. But before he and 
Malayavati haye time to exchange confidences, an ascetic enters. 
The words of this priestly hermit let ns know that Mitrnvasu, 
the brother of the princess, has ‘gone to day’ (adya gatnJx, p. 
10. 7) to propose a marriage between his sister and this very 
prince Jlmiltaviihana. The ascetic has been bidden to make 
haste, for «the hour of the midday oblation might slip away 
while Malayavati is waiting ’ [tuflca, pratlksamanayd vxalaya - 
vatyuh kad&ciu mudJii/aiuUnasamnmuda * tikramet , p. 10. 8-0). 
The hour in fact is already midday ; the sun is in the zenith as 
the act closes with its interchange of loving glances between 
Jlmfttavfihana and Malayavati (of. mqjjhannasilra, p. 18. 2, ay run 
madhyam adhyaslc nabhastedasya bhaguvun sahasradldhill/iy p. 
18. 6). 

Time of the first act, part of a forenoon until midday. 

Aot n._The question whether the second act is to be regarded 

as falling on the same day as the first act or on the following 
dav is not easy to decide. In the former case the time of Act ii. 
would have to be afternoon, in the latter case it would appar¬ 
ently be the forenoon. Much depends upon how much time we 
are to assume for Mitravasu’s search for the hero, as noted below, 
and upon the hour to be assigned for the ‘nuptial bath’ which 
gives the time of the closing of the act. The whole question, 
however, involves at most only a difference of a few hours, but as 
a matter of interpretation it is worth discussing and both sides 
of the question will be presented. 

In the first place Malayavati’s brother Mitravasu is said in Act 
i. to have ‘gone to-day’ (adya gatah, p. 16. 7) in quest of Prince 
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J Imuta v ah an a in order to offer to him the hand of his sister 
Malayavatl (cf. kumdra-fonxitavdhanam ihdi 'va malayaparoate 
hod'pi vartamdnam bhaginyd malayavatyd varahetor drastwn , 
aclya gatah p. 16. 0-7). Jlmfltavfihana is said to be somewhere 
on the mountain (cf. malayaparoate ), and several allusions in the 
play show that his abode in the forest was quite nearby (e. g. 
kunuirafim at a odhan o 1 snulhhir ihd 'sannuturah , p. 31. 12, and 
other incidental allusions which allow drawing an inference, such 
as the prompt return of the messenger, p. 34. 2-11, p. 30. 5-6, as 
mentioned below). Now although Mitruvasu did not return by 
midday in Act i., he was evidently expected about that time, as 
is shown by the allusion to Malayavati’s waiting, as already 
quoted (pratiksamdndyd malayavatyd kadilcin madhyawlina- 
sav (tna veld 'likrdmet , p. 10. 8). A direct continuation of this 
thought is found at the very opening of Act ii. Malayavatl has 
there sent an attendant to inquire if her brother be returned or 
no, for she wonders why ‘he tarries so long to-day’ (ajjaciruadi, 
p. 10. 2,■‘—or ‘still delays,’ if the variant reading qtfa-vi he 
adopted). A few minutes later, in the middle of this second act, 
Mitravasu does appear (lotah pravifati mitrdoasuh, p. 31. 10) and 
meets his sister who is in the sandalwood bower. To this same 
spot Jlmutavuhana himself has repaired even though he has 
been obliged to shorten the time due to his Gurus, in order to 
arrive there (cf. kdsa una ajja tumarh lahu eve a gunyanam 
sussusia iha dgado t p. 26. 14-15). To his friend, the Vidflshaka, 
who had accompanied him, he has to acknowledge frankly that 
his weakness ‘ this day ’ is owing to lovcsicknese (cf. yend ’dydi 
'oa etc. p. 26. 11). He gives the reason for seeking the sandal¬ 
wood bower. It is that ‘ in sleep to-day ’ (adya kluda soapne 
jdndmi , p. 26. 17) he saw a vision of bis beloved in that place, 
which has become dear to bim iu consequence, and where he 
wishes to ‘ spend the rest of the day ’ (cf. tad icchdmi 
svapndnubhutadayitdsamdgamaramye 'sminn eva pradepe divasa- 
pesam atwahayitum , p. 26. 20-21). We may presume that this 
vision in sleep was a day dream of Malayavatl, whom lie had 
seen that very forenoon and wished again to see. buch an inter¬ 
pretation at least will allow for Mitravasu’s love mission of Act 
i. to have been completed on the same day in Act ii., which it 
may strongly be urged the context seems to demand. The 
details of the marriage would be arranged directly afterwards on 
the same afternoon, the hour of the ‘nuptial bath’ would be quite 
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late, and the marriage ceremony would be that same evening ‘ in 
tho first watch,’ as mentioned again below. This would crowd 
the meeting of the lovers, the negotiation for their marriage, and 
the solemnization of the nuptials into a single day, which I find 
is done by Windisch in his brief mention of the time scheme of 
the play, Uer r/riechuchc Einftuss, p. 48. Much may be said in 
favor of such an interpretation judging from the context. 

On the other hand, if it were not for the context in regard to 
Mitruvasu’a mission, it would he simpler, and in many respects 
more natural, to place the incidents of Act ii. on the day follow¬ 
ing Act i. This is actually done in the Kathfwaritafigara, which 
contains the story identical with our plot. The account found 
in that narrative allows a night to elapse, as is shown by its allu¬ 
sions to sleeping aud to resorting to the temple of Gfmri early on 
the morning of the next day (cf. payana&tho ‘pi ... pratup cii 
'tyutsuko bknyas tad (jaaryayatanai'a yaydu, KSS. oh. 00 = 12. 
23. 00-68; cf. also Tawney’s translation ii. 311). In this case 
the vision seen ‘ in sleep to-day,’ in tho drama (adya Jchulu 
svapne jandmi, p. 20. 17), would have been a dream of the night 
just past after tho hero had caught sight of Malayavatt; the 
time of the act would he forenoon rather than afternoon, as with 
the other interpretation ; and the allusion at tho close of tho act 
itself to the fact that the time of the nuptial hath had arrived 
(cf. Cidna/uisudjutveiam, p. 40. 5, nJiavanakam, p. 40. 0, mana- 
b/i&mim eva gacchdvah, p. 40. 8) would be identical with the 
ordinary bathing time in the Vikramorvn 9 i, Act ii. end, instead 
of towards evening as muBt otherwise be tho case. In this way, 
moreover, the marriage would not he crowded into the same day 
as the lovers’first glimpse of each other, but would allow one day’s 
preparation (of. p. 40. 2); and new color or a different shade 
of meaning might be given to certain thoughts in Jlmutavfdmna’s 
speech beginning nitfth kiiii na nfpd/t, etc. (p. 26. 5-8), as that of 
the pining lover. If such be the case we must adopt a slightly 
different interpretation of the length of time required for 
Mitriivasu’a love mission. We might, for example, assume that 
his meeting with Jmmtaviihana was delayed a day by his failure 
to find the prince the first day, and that Malayavatl’s impatience 
at his delay * to-day,’ in the opening of Act ii., was due to its 
being the second day of her brother’s quest. Still, as stated 
above, the difference in either case is but a difference of less 
than twenty-four hours in our interpretation of the action. 
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The one other important time allusion in this second act is 
that relating to the time for celebrating the marriage of the 
lovers. From the scene in the sandalwood bower Mitrfivasn 
himself is unquestionably convinced of the mutual love between 
his sister and Jlmutavfihana. Accordingly he goes to obtain 
from the young prince’s Gurus their final sanction of the marriage 
(p. 34. 2-11). They evidently dwell quite near, and a few min¬ 
utes later a maid returns with the news from Mitrfivasu that ‘ the 
happy event of Malayavati’s wedding will be brought to pass 
this very day’ (ujja evva malaanuilie vivdhnssavasm maugalarh 
saihvuUaih b/iavissadi, p. 39. 5-6). The hour of the nuptial bath 
has arrived, as quoted above. 

Time of the second act, part either of the same afternoon as 
the preceding act, or of the morning following—see discussion 
above. 

Act m.—The third act is unbroken in its movement and it is 
supposed to last from dawn till sunset on the day after the mar¬ 
riage. The wedding itself had been solemnized ‘at the first 
watch ’ of the night ( pad/tamapahure , p. 42. I ; consult the 
note on this in Brahme and Paranjape’s edition, p. 41). As Act 
iii. opens, it is daybreak (pa/idde-vi, p. 42. 2). The marriage 
festivities arc still being carried on, as is Bliown by the scene of 
the intoxicated parasite, ^ekharaka, in the first half of the act. 
He had been carousing during the night’s celebration, but his 
sweetheart had not joined him though she had seen him (of. 
raamvirahojanidukkantham, p. 45. 1, and ajja twnam mae vivd- 
hajdgarane tiuMliumdno etc. p. 56. 1). People are stirring about 
as the act progresses, because the maid has received orders from 
the bride’s mother to direct the royal gardener specially to pre¬ 
pare the flower pavilion, as the bride and bridegroom will go 
there ‘ to-day ’ (otya savisesaih tamdlavihiam sajjikarehi , p. 44. 
13). The loving pair appear on the scene about the middle of 
the act, and JlmGtaviihana, in rapture at his marriage, feels that 
this blessed day is the reward of all the austerities in his past 
life (cf. p. 52. 1-10). His comrade, the VidQshaka, soon joins 
the couple, and Jlmfltavabana pleasantly twits his friend on 
having been so long in coming ( vayasya cirad ay&to ‘si, p. 53. 
17). There are one or two allusions to the sun and to incidents 
connected with the festivities (p. 53. 17, p. 56. 1, p. 67. 13), but 
there is nothing to show that the time is rapidly advancing. 
Suddenly toward the close of the act we find that the hour of 
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sunset has arrived (gamprati hi parinatam ahah, p. 00. 6, astam 
.... ydsyan etc. p. 00. 0). This swiftness of movement from 
dawn to sunset during the development of a single act is also 
remarked upon by Brabme and Paranjape, p. 40-50. 

' Time of the third act, from dawn until sunset on the day after 
the wedding, which took place just after the close of the second 
act. 

Interval? It is difficult to prove with absolute certainty that 
any interval elapses between the third act and the fourth, but 
good reasons may be given for assuming at least a few days' 
break. In the first place, JlrnftUvahana and Malayavatl arc no 
longer at the abode of the bride’s parents, as they were in Act iii., 
on the day after the wedding. There is authority for believing 
that it was customary for newly married couples to remain for ten 
days at the bride’s homo before the young husband took his wife 
to bis own abode. The floka cited by Brnhme and Paranjape, 
p, 51, is worth quoting in this connection; it runs, kanydvepmani 
nirvartya rnjavad dapardtrikam | sabhdryah svagrhani ydydt 
sthiter vd kultidcpayoh. The play seems indirectly to contain a 
reference to this idea, if we may read at least an implication of 
it in the order given by the bride’s mother that ‘ red garments 
are to be carried to Malayavatl and her husband for ten days’ 
(dapardtrarh ydvan vialayavatyCi jdmdtup ca raktavusuhsi netn- 
vydni, p. 61. 10). 

In the second -place, the fflte Dipapralipadutsava (p. 01. 10), 
or festival held on the first day of the bright fortnight of Ksirt- 
tika (Oct-Nov.), upon which occasion it was appropriate to give 
some suitable memento to the bride and bridegroom (of. yat 
kirn cit pradiyate, p. 02. 1) is spoken of in such a manner as to 
imply that this f6te was not immediately after the wedding. 
Then, JlmOtav&hana’s attitude, if one may say so, seems to imply 
a slight waning of the honeymoon. As he wanders with his 
brother-in-law down to the seashore to watch the rising of the 
tide, he complains that the forest life offers little opportunity to 
do good by self-sacrifice in behalf of others (cf. doso i yam eko 
vane, etc. p. 62. 10); and a little farther on in the act when the 
occasion accidentally comes, be then feels that in this way his 
‘ marriage with Malayavatl has been fruitful ’ (cf. saphaRbhdto 
me malayavatyah pdnigrahah, p. 75. 15). His words of reminis¬ 
cence of Malayavati’s kisses (p. 76. 18-19) do not necessarily 
imply that the marriage had, been but a day before. On the 
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whole, therefore, considering that the bride has left her own 
home and is now with her husband at the house of hia parents, 
which wo may believe customarily happened after ten days 
according to the authority above cited ; and considering the 
<2ap«rd/ra-allusion in the play, which seems indirectly at least to 
refer to this; and again taking into account the other points 
above noticed, it seems reasonable at least to assume that ten days 
or more perhaps had elapsed between the wedding and the 
great life-sacrifice which the hero now makes. Yet it must be 
noticed that Windisch, in his brief memorandum, op. cit., p. 48, 
allows only three days for the action of the play and does not 
mention any interval. 

Aot IV.— The movement of Act iv. itself is swift and unbroken. 
It occupies the short time that the hero is walking upon the 
slopes of Mount Malaya, where the oocasion arises for him to 
sacrifice himself to the bird Gam da in order to save the life of 
one of the serpent race, and it includes the sacrifice itself at the 
close of the act when the great bird carries him off in its talons 
to the top of the mountain in order to kill and eat him. 

Time of the fourth act, brief part of a day. 

Act v.— The fifth act follows immediately upon the fourth, as 
Garuda is now seen to be devouring his victim on the mountain 
peak to which he had just carried him. The bird, however, 
relents and proceeds to restore JlmQtaviihana to life. The hero 
is immediately reunited with his wife and parents; and the god¬ 
dess Guurl, who is the dea ex mac/iina of the piece, proclaims 
him a universal sovereign to whom the nations bow, including 
his chief enemy Matanga ( maUmyahatakddayo , p. 105. 5). Thus 
all ends well and happily. 

Time of the fifth act, continuation of the same day as the pre¬ 
ceding aot. 

Summary of the duration of the action of the Nagananda. 

Act i., part of one day, forenoon until midday. 1 
Act ii., part either of the same day or of the 
next day—see discussion above. [l] 

Act iii., the whole of the next day from dawn 
until sunset. 1 

[Interval? - perhaps some days—see 

discussion above.] 

Act iv., part of one day. ) l 

Act v., continuation of the same day. f 
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Thus, the action of the Nagiinanda as prc 
days, or possibly four-see discussion above, 
also an interval of some days after Act m., J 
iv.-v. together occupy part of a day. 

Conclusion. An examination of the kind 
contributes something to the interpretation 
the standpoint of action and to the into 
acter development daring that action. As f< 
in supplementing the previous study of K 
clement of time in his plays, the present inve 
perhaps to show more conservatism on the 













Seven unpublished Palmyrene Inscriptions .—By Richard 
Gottheil, Professor in Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y.* 

1. Male figure ; three lines of inscription. Property of Messrs. 
A. A. Vantine & Co., of New York. The script is evidently old. 

ID *0*70 Malku son of 
van Haggu. 

^311 Woe! 

2. Female figure; eight lines of inscription. Property of 
Messrs. A. A. Yantine & Co., of New York. The script is late. 
Date on inscription 522, Seleucid era,= 210 A. D. 

*nj> Athe 
/YD daughter of 
“lit yny Athe-shur. 

*?3n Woe! 
rOC* In the year 
ii .xx .c .v 522 

mo in the month 
tODD Tebet. 

With the name Athe-Shnr compare 11B^?3 t IlC^inV etc - I fc 
might, then, mean “Athe is a wall,” i. e., a defense. 

3. Male figure; five lines of inscription. In the possession of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Monumental script. 

nnyof Zabd-Athe 
*Om 13 Son of Wabba 
nnjTOt 13 Son of Zabd-Athe, 

HI Tt> 13V ’1 whieh has erected for him 
|-p3 N3 Wahba his Son. 

The names are well known. The family-tree would, then, be 


11 have to thank Messrs. A. A. Vantine & Co., and General Cesnola, 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum, for kindly placing photographs 
of the inscriptions at my disposal. 
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Wahba 


4. Male figure ; eight lines of inscription. In the possession of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The script is half 
monumental. 

Gravestone 

fin this [of] 
nnjTDf Zabd-Athe 
HrtfHDt "ID Son of Zabd-Athe 
,*Y? H which has erected for him 
lam Wahba 
mTK his brother. 

^rjn woe! 

It is impossible to say whether either of the persons mentioned 
here is identical with the Zabd-Athe or Wahba of the preceding 
inscription. 

5. Male figure; three lines of inscription, whioh may be merely 
the remnant of a longer inscription. Script the same as the pre¬ 
ceding. In the possession of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


tom Wahba 
1DJ/ H which has erected 
\mfW his brother. 

6. Upon the right hand side of the preceding figure there are 
remnants of three lines of an inscription. I do not believe that 
they have any connection with the inscription on the left hand 
side. As it is difficult to distinguish what the letters are, no 
sense can be made out of the inscription. In the possession of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 
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7. Male figure; four lines of inscription ; late cursive script. 
In the possession of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 

xypy Akiba 

apyny “D Son of Athe-Akab 
JG"U the leper. 

*7311 Woe! 

I believe that the name Akiba is new on the Palmyrene inscrip¬ 
tions. It is well known in later Hebrew. Compare also the Syriac 
li-j Payne-Sraith, col. 2962; Athe-A^ab = a^yum/Sos, 
Lidzbarzki, Handbuch der NordsemitUchcn JDpigraphik, p. 348. 
$$3*13 occurs once again, Lidzbarzki, p. 252. Cf. the name > 

dcVogttfi, 141, 3. 






Contribution* to A ve.stan Syntax, the Preterite Tenses of the 
Indicative. — By I-ouie H. Gray, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Tiik question of the signification of tbe past tenses of the 
indicative in the Avesta is one of the mo6t important in the study 
of the syntax of the sacred language of Iran. 1 The distinctions 
between the imperfect, the aorist, and the perfect most be exam¬ 
ined and the result* of the investigation must ever be kept in 
mind if the full meaning of the Avesta texts is to be won. 
The force of the tenses of the Avestan has twice been made the 
subject of rigid investigation, first by Bartholomae Altiran. Verb. 
(1878) 220-240, and second by Spiegel Vgl. Gramm, der altoriln. 
Spr. (1882) 401-496. The progress made in tbe interpretation of 
the Avesta since these two works appeared is a sufficient ground 
for a reconsideration of this problem. 

The position won with regard to the force of the tenses of the 
Sanskrit, and especially of the Vedic dialect, is my starting point. 
The doctrines taught by Punini concerning the Indian tenses are 
as follows. The aorist expresses past time ( lun , iii, 2, 110); the 
imperfect denotes an act performed on some day other than the 
present one ((anadyatone lan, iii, 2, 111 as contrasted with ndya- 
<ana=aorist, Vflrttika 2 to Panini ii, 4, 3; Varttika 3 to Panini 
vi, 4, 114); the perfect signifies an act performed at a time when 
the speaker was not present {parokse lit, iii, 2, 115). The conclu¬ 
sions drawn by Delbrtlck, who has given Panini the tribute which 
is his due (Vgl. Synt. ii, 273) may be summarized briefly. The 
imperfect is the tense of narration (Altind. Tempusl. 90, P82, 
Altind. Synt. 279, Vgl. Synt. ii, 2C8, 309); the aorist simply 
states that a given act was performed, or that a given event 
occurred at some time past (“ Es kommt bei der aoristischen 

* The present paper, like its companion study, ** Contributions to 
Avestan Syntax, the Conditional Sentence”, Anuals N. Y. Acad. Sci. 
xiii, 549-588, is intended to be preliminary to tbe forthcoming “ Avesta 
Syntax ” of my teacher, Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson. His counsel, 
ever cheerfully given, is highly appreciated by me, and from his rich 
collection of material, kindly placed at my disposal in manuscript, I 
have received much valuable assistance. 
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Aeusserung der Gesichtspunkt der Zcitdauer gar niclit in 
Betracht. Es wird ja nnr betont, dass eine Hand 1 nog tlberhanpt 
in der Erscheinung get re ten sei”, Altind. Synt. 280, see also 
Altind. Terapnsl. 128-129, 131, Vgl. Synt. ii, 240, 302-303, 309); 
the perfect signifies the present result of a past act or event 
(Vgl. Synt. ii, 177, 213, 269, 275, 309, cf. also Altind. Synt. 298, 
Altind. Tcmpusl. 100-101, 112, 131-132). In the Brfibraana 
period of the Sanskrit the perfect is used as a tense of narration 
besides the imperfect (Delbrttck, Altind. Teinpusl. 131, Altind. 
Synt. 300-301, Vgl. Synt. ii, 271-275, Whitney, Trana. Am. Phil. 
Assoc, xxiii, 85-94, Speyer, Ved. u. Skt. Synt. 52). The conclu¬ 
sions of Speyer, Skt. Synt. .246-257, Ved. u. Skt. Synt. 51—54 are 
in close accord with those of DelbrQck. 1 Paul’s Prinzipien der 
sprachgeschichte 1 251 should be consulted in this connection. 

The views concerning the tense-force of the Avesta which 
wore expressed by Bartholomae and Spiegel may be summed up 
in a few words. According to the former of these two scholars 
the Iranian aorist, like the Greek, expresses an inchoative or an 
instantaneous act (“Der iranische aorist dient, wie der griech- 
isohe, sum ausdruck der eintretenden, auf cinen schlag vollzo- 
genen handlung,” Bartholomae, Altiran. Verb. 223, cf. Jack- 
son, Av. Gramm. § 024), and he considers the imperfect to be 
preeminently the descriptive tense in Iranian as it is in 
Indian. The perfect is used, according to this scholar, in a 
present or in a preterite sense, or else it possesses no tense- 
force whatever (Altiran. Verb. 237). Spiegel agrees with Bar¬ 
tholomae in regard to the tense-force of the aorist and imperfect 
(Vgl. Gratnm. 491, 493), but in his view the perfeot denotes 
either a mere preterite, or else the present result of a past act or 
event (Vgl. Gramm. 495). The pluperfect tense occurs very 
rarely in the Avesta. In Bartholoraae’s opinion (Altiran. Verb. 
240) it has merely the force of the ordinary imperfect. Similarly, 


»Whitney, Skt. Gramm.* § 779, like other scholars, regarded the 
imperfect as the tense of narration. His theory, however, that the 
aorist “signifies something past which is viewed as completed with 
reference to the present” (§928, cf. also §§ 927, 929-30) is less acceptable 
in my judgment. The perfect, even in the Veda, was to him “ the 
equivalent of imperfect, aorist, and present” (§838, cf. also §§82lb, 
822, and Pdpini chandasi lit, id.105). This conception of the force of 
the perfect tense seems to me to be somewhat inexact. 
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with reference to the Sanskrit pluperfect, Delbrttck supposes that 
this tense is sometimes equivalent to the imperfect as being 
a tense of narration and sometimes to the aorist as being past in 
time (Ygl. Synt. ii, 228, 276-270, 809, Altind. Tempusl. 113, 132, 
Whitney, Skt. Gramm.’§632a, cf. also Speyer, Skt. Synt. 256-257). 
This view does not seem to be supported by the A vesta. There, 
in my opinion, the pluperfect represents what we should expect 
from its formation in the perfect system. It appears to denote 
the result in past time of a previous action or event, and it does 
not appear to liavo the value of a simple preterite tense. 

It is almost self-evident that the Younger Avesta shows a steady 
decline in ability to distinguish sharply between the various pre¬ 
terite tenses. This is true especially of the aorist, which is prac¬ 
tically supplanted by the imperfect and occurs but seldom (Bar- 
tholomae, Altiran. Verb. 227, Spiegel, Vgl. Gratnin. 491, 494). 
The decreasing frequency of the aorist and the absorption of the 
aoristic functions by the imperfect in epic and classical Sanskrit 
is closely analogous (cf. Avery, JAOS. x, 319). 

In the consideration of the force of the imperfect and aorist 
tenses in the Avesta a considerable difliculty meets the investi¬ 
gator at the very outset. While the Old Persian employs the 
augment in all the occurrences of the imperfect and aorist, the 
Avesta has very few augmented forms (Spiegel, Vgl. Gramm. 343- 
344, Bartholoraae, Altiran. Verb. 57, 60-62 ; Grundr. der iran. 
Philol. i, 56, 189-190; Jackson, Av. Gramm. § 466). The danger 
of confounding true imperfecta and aorists with injunctives is, 
therefore, a serious one. Especially is this the case in the Gfttfiis, 
the very part of the Iranian scriptures where clearness were most 
desirable. Here the confusion between the past tenses of the 
indicative and the injunctive is the greatest. Many passages of 
the Gu0as may be interpreted equally well either as laid by 
Zarathushtra in time past, or, owing to the marked eschatological 
spirit which pervades these psalms, as referring to future time 
and especially to the Resurrection. In the Younger Avesta this 
difficulty is, fortunately, less serious, owing to the relative 
simplicity of the thought and style. In all passages considered 
in this study which possess traditional renderings in Pahlavl and 
Sanskrit these ancient translations have been taken into account. 

I have necessarily adopted a uniform rendering of the past 
tenses. The imperfect is translated in all instances by the Eng¬ 
lish narrative tense (‘he said’), the aorist by the auxiliary 
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‘did’ (he ‘did say ’), the perfect and its preterite, the pluper¬ 
fect, by the auxiliaries ‘has’, ‘had’, (‘he has said’ ‘he 
had said’). 

I. Sentences containing the imperfect only. 

In the following passages will he found examples of the imper¬ 
fect indicative used as the tense of simple narration or description 
according to the theory set forth above. 

v _ 0 a. Gdda-Autsta. 

Y s. 29 . 8 : 

ucih inoi id a vista y» ni> alvO sdstift gilSatd 
zaruOnstra spitdmo: hvd hi mazda vaSll uSdibd 
CarstonOrd srdvayeuht hyat hoi huchmam dyiii vaxtbra/iyd. 

‘this man here hath been found forme, who alone heard our 
commandments, Zarathushtra Spitiiina. He wisheth, O Mazda and 
Asha, to recite the duties when I shall give him a goodly upbuild¬ 
ing of speech.’* 

(Note the variant guild IC 37, C 1 for guiatd which Neryosengh 
renders by puprdvo.) 

Y 8 . 30 . 6 : 

ay it nbit 9r?S vMydtd daco&dind hyat iS & dsbaomd 
ptra&matwng upd-jasat hyat vsranatd aCiitom manb : 
at aefotnsm hvndvdrsntd yd bpnayon ahum mantdnb. 

‘of the two the demons decided not aright, since deceit came 
upon them as they questioned when they chose the Worst 
Mind. Then they rushed together unto Wrath to defile the 
life of man.* 

(The tradition renders viSyuta by the present vijinind, vivijanti, 
but upa-Jasat and hindvdnntd by mat6 hdniand, updgacchat y 
and diibdrast hbmand, durdgacchan.) 

Ys. 31 . 11: 

hyat ni mazdapaourvlm gatBAsCd taio daenAsdd 
Owd manawhd xratdsdd hyat aalvantsm dad ft uStanom 
hyat SyaoSanddd singhysCd yadrd vanning vastt ddyete. 

‘when first thou, Mazda, shapedst for us lives and consciences 
and wisdoms through thy Mind, when thou madest the body 
corporeal, (when thou madest) deeds and words whereby one 
may at will profess his beliefs.’ 

(ThePahlavi and Sanskrit tradition renders taid by tdiU, ghati - 
tavdn. and dadd by ddt, addh.) 
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Ys. 32 . 1 : 

aJiydCd x’aetuS y a sat ahyd wrsz&nprn mat airyamnd 
ahya dueod mahmt mandi ahuruhyd urvdzemd mazdft: 

0iooi dCUftahd ftuhdmd Ong ddrayd yoi vft daihifontl. 

* of him lie asked as kinsman, of him (lie asked) as serf together 
with the confederate, of him the demons (asked): In my mind (I 
am) a friend of Ahura Mazda. May wo he thy messengers ! 
Them art thou to hold (in restraint) who hate you.’ 

(The tradition renders ydsat by baiuhunast.) 

Yb. 34 . 8 : 

tdis zl nti Ht/aoSandiS byente yaiXA as pairl poun/byd iBytfd 
hyat as aojyft n&idyfiuftom Bwahyd uxazdd {isld urvdtahyd 
yoi noit afom mainyantd aiibyd duiri vohn as maud. 

* by these deeds they affright us with whom there was destruction 
for many, since he was the stronger against the weaker(?), an 
oppressor of thy doctrine, Mazda: the Good Mind was far from 
them who regarded not Righteousness.’ 

(We may also regard mainyantd and as as injunctives, cf. the 
traditional renderings by minind, nianyaute and bard . . . aitd, 
asti.) 

Ys. 43 . 8 : 

at hoi aofi zaraBustrd paottrvim 
haiByd dvawfl hyat isoyd dngodite 
at a muni rafono /iyZm aojdn/fhvat. 

‘then to him I, Zarathushtra, spake: May I be a true foe, as 
far as I can, of the wioked, but a mighty joy to the righteous.’ 
(The tradition renders aoji by guft , pratyavocat.) 

Ys. 44 . 0 : 

tat Biod p»r»sd divS mdi vaodd ahurii 
yd fravaxSyd yezi td aBd haiByd 
ahm SyaoBandii ddb{izait\ drmailiS 
taibyd xXa&rzm vohu 6 in as mananhd 
kaiibyd azim rdnyb-skarotlm gpm laid. 

‘ this I ask thee, tell me truly, Lord, whether what I shall pro¬ 
nounce is true indeed : doth Armaiti advance Righteousness by 
her deeds? The Good Mind taught thy Kingdom ; for whom 
shapedst thou the joy-giving cow Azi?’ 

(The tradition renders Cinas by ddSet, dsvddayati, and taSd by 
t&Sit, aghatayah.) 
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Ys. 45 . 5 : 

at fravaxSyd kyat mbi mraot spantbtamo 
vafiv ttrUidyCii kyat marataoibyo vahistam. 

‘and I shall pronounce what the Holiest said unto me, the word 
which is best for mortals to hear.’ 

(The tradition renders mraot by ffilft, abravU.) 

Ys. 46 . 17 : 

yaOrd «3 afSmdrii sanghdnl 
710 it anafSmrtm dvjdmdspd kvd-gva 
hadd vitstd va/unbng saraoSd rddanhd 
yb viiHnaot dudamOa addQamdd 
dangrd mantu aSd muzdft, ahurO. 

‘where I shall announce your measures, not unmeasured, O wise 
Hvogvian Jiimaspa, prayers with your creation through obedience 
to the generous giver, who, even Mazda Ahum, decided 
between good and evil with his wise councillor Righteousness.’ 
(The tradition renders vidinaot by bard viflndt, vivinalcti.) 

Ys. 48 . 5 : 

gavbi varazyatpm t{im na x'araQdi fSuyd. 

‘let them work for the cow whom thou madest to thrive for 
our food.’ 

(The tradition rendera fSnyo by sphitayati.) 

Examples of the imperfect injunctive may be quoted from the 
GSffls in this connection. In the two passages here chosen the 
injunctive value of the augmentless imperfect form is supported 
by the traditional renderings. In the majority of cases, however, 
the decision whether a passage contains an imperfect indicative 
or an injunctive becomes almost entirely a matter of subjective 
judgment. Perhaps we may go so far as to say that the double 
force of the augmentless form was intended by the great Prophet, 
whose vivid imagination beheld the future ofttime.s as the past. 

Ys. 34 . 9 : 

ydi spantpm, drmaitlm dirahyd mazdd barax&pm vlduSo 
duS-Xyaodand aoazazat vawhauS ovistl manunhb 
aeibyd maS aSd syazdat yavatakmat aurund xrafstrd. 

‘those who know that Spenta Armaiti is beloved of thee, O 
Mazda, (but who) are to fall away through evil doing 
through ignorance of the Good Mind, from them Righteousness 
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is to withdraw afar, as from us the wild noxious creatures (are 

to withdraw).’ 

(The tradition renders avazozat by bard scdkitnyen, panksq)- 
syanti, but syazdat by prubhrapyati.) 

Ys. 44 . 15. 

tat died pdrosd 9rdS mOi vaodd ahurd 
yezi ahyd usd poi mat x Say chi 
Kyat him spfulu anuodauhdJamaetc 
avdiS vrvaldiX yd til mazdd didorsio 
ku$rd ayfl Jcahmdi vananpn dadft. 

* this I ask thee, tell me truly. Lord : whether thou hast power 
through Righteousness over him to ward (him) off from me; 
when the two hostile hosts shall come together on account of 
those doctrines which thou art to desire to have maintained, 
unto which of the twain art thou to give the victory?’ 

(The tradition glosses dicbnlb as eschatological; ac y, Bind 
rubdkih bundok yehevunet den zak damdnd ; kilo, D\neh pro- 
wtf.ih jutnitYfirnd hhauisuuli ant ah tasmin kale. It renders dadd 


5 Further examples of the imperfect injunctive in Avestan are given 
by Gray, Annals N. Y. Acad. Sci. xii, 563, 573-574. 
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‘who hath not slept after that the two spirits created the 
creation.’ 

(The tradition renders dai&itpm by yehabunlt. The variant 
hu&cafayat J 15 for the pcrf. part. huSx'ufa [Jackson, Reader 
109, but perf. ind.—cf. Skt. m§vi1pa —Bartholomae, Grundr. der 
iran. Philol. i, 204] is noteworthy.) 

Yt. 5 . 127-129 (YAv. verse): 

minimi bar at hvdzuta 
arsdv't silra unClhita 
upa tain irrrym manaoOrim 
ha he maitiim nydzata . . . 
upairi pusgm ban day at a . . . 
batoraini vastrft vavhata. 

‘the well-born Ardvi Sura Anfiliita wore a collar upon her fair 
neck, she girt her waist, . . . she bound on a crown, . . . she 
clad herself in beaver robes.’ 

(Note the variant bandayeti —present—J 1 0 for bandayata.) 

Yt. 8 . 38 (YAv. verse): 

avi dim ahuro mazdt\ 
avpn amoSti sppnta 
vouru-gaoyaoiti$ he miOro 
pouru pantpm fradaiXaetpm 
CL dim paskdt an w marpzatpm 
aiiiCa vaunthi bprpzaiti 
pdrpndida raora&a 
visppm a ahmdt yat aim 
paiti-apayat vazomno 
xanxHintpm avi gairvn. 

‘Ahura Mazda and the Amshaspands assisted him, Mithra, the 
lord of broad pastures [and Ahura—see Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta ii, 425 n. 85] taught him the road in foil, after him 
swept along both the lofty Ashi Yanuhi and Pirendi of the 
swift chariot, all the time until he reached in his course the 
mountain Ilvanvant.’ 

Ys. 13 . 77-78 (YAv. verse): 

yat titarat a nr6 maitiyuS 
k&hlm aiahe vanhvuS 
antarp pairi-avditpm 
vohuCa mano dtarSda 
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78 tit hi tanrvayatsm tltaeSfl 
avrahe mainyini drvato 
yat twit dpv takiiiS stay at 
no it urnartt urnOmabyo 
fiukat siira/ie daduSo 
xXayatd ahurahc mazdft 
fr a t a < ? i n dpo s? u iitft 
uzuxSypnda urvarft, 

‘when Aura Mainyu crossed the creation of good Righteous¬ 
ness, both the Good Mind and the Fire came to help, they [the 
Fravashis] overcame the malicious acts of the wicked Anra 
Mainyu, so that he stopped not the waters in their courses, nor 
the plants in their growths; straightway flowed forth the waters 
ruoBt mighty of the mighty creator, the majestic Ahura Mazda, 
and the plants grow.* 

(Note the variant aoditi —present—K 37 for avditsm.) 

Yt. 17 . 55 (YAv. verse): 

yat m[tm tura pazdayanta 

dsurospa naotaraCa 

dat azjm tannin ay me 

aSairi piifoni gvu! artind barsmdyaonahe 

dat ni[im fraguzayanta 

yui apsnndyu tauruna 

yoi kainina anupaUa ma&jdnpm. 

‘ when the Turanians and swift-horsed Naotairvans chased mo, 
then I hid my body beneath the foot of a laden(?) bull; then 
there discovered me young boys and maidens unsullied by men.’ 

(Both here and in the similar passage Yt. 17 . 56 K 12 has the 
present pazdayanti for pazdayanta. Similarly Iv 12, J 10 read 
the present fraguzayanti in § 55 for fraguzayanta, although they 
have the imperfect fraguzayanta in § 56.) 

Vd. 2 . 3 (YAv. verse): 

dat /<g mraom zaraOuStra 
az»m yd ahnrd mazdA. 

‘then I, Ahura Mazda, O Zarathusktra, said to him.’ 

(The tradition renders mraom by gitflam.) 

II. Sentences containing the aorist only. 

It is not altogether improbable that at an early time in the 
Indo-lranian period the various formations of the aorist, such as 
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the root-aorist, the sibilant aorist, or the redui)licated aorist, 
expressed different shades of the force of the aoristic tense. 
However this may have been, it is clear that by the close of 
the Iiulo-Iranian period all formations of the aorist had the same 
signification, that of the simple statement that a certain action 
or event ocourred in past time (DelbrQck, Altind. Tempos!. 88 ; 
Vgl. Synt. ii, 230). 

Yg 2 g 7. «• Gada-Avesta. 

ddidi am t{im aiin> vauhvuS dyaptd manauhb 
ddidi tit drtnaitii vuUaspiii IAm maibyddd 
dftstfl mazdd xxayddd yd v5 mp$r& sr9vim urudfi. 

‘give, O Asha, that blessing, the boon of the Good Mind, grant 
thou, Armaiti, (our) desire to Vlskt&spa and to me; (and) thou, 
O Mazda, art to give what words I, your prophet, did hear.’ 

Ys. 29 . 10 : 

yuijm aSibyo ahurd aOffb ddtd aid xSaBrtmtid 
aval vohu manawhd yd huSoitii rdmpmdd ddt 
azimClt a/iyd mazdd 9w[tm m9& hi paourvim vaedom. 

‘ do yc give them strength, 0 Lord, and the Kingdom through 
Righteousness, such through the Good Mind that he may give 
fair abodes and joy; I in sooth, O Mazda, did think thee to 
be the first possessor of this.’ 

(The tradition renders mJtf/ti by niinam, dhydydmi.) 

Ys. 30 . 3 : 

at Id mainyu ponruye yd yymd x of 911 a asrvdtom 
manahiCd vadahidd iyaoOanbi hi vahyo atomdd 
ftsdd hudftvho oroi viSydtd noil dttzd&who. 

‘now the two first spirits, the twins, of their own accord did 
proclaim both in thought and in word and in deed, what is better 
and what is evil; of them twain the benevolent did choose 
aright, but not so the malignant.’ 

(The tradition renders asrvdttm byirdjg, avocatdm, and viSydtd 
by bard vifit, vibhaktavdn. The use of viSydtd in Ys. 30 . 6 is 
precisely similar, although Neryosengh renders it there by 
vivijanti.) 

Ys. 31. 10 : 

at hi ayti fravarotd vdstrim aJiy&i fSuyantom 
ahurom aiavanom vawhiuifSmghim mananhd 
ndit mazdd av as try 5 davpsdind humoritbii b a xStd 
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‘ then of these two he did choose for her the thrifty husband- 
man as a righteous lord, a promoter of the Good Mind ; never, 
O Mazda, did one not a husbandman, even a Davans, enjoy 
good report.’ 

(The tradition renders fravantd by fravdftend and baxa Id by 
xelkunct, pravarsati.) 

Ys. 32 . 3 : 

at ywt daevd Viupfiuho akdt. nmnavho std ill Brim 

x/aadd lift maS yazaite drujasdd parimatoiSdu 

hjaomam aipi daibitdna ytUS aarxidUm b&myA haptaiOe. 

‘now yo demons and whoso honoreth you greatly, to advance 
hereafter the deceits whereby ye did become notorious in 
the sevenfold earth, are all seed from the Evil Mind and the Druj 
and Pride.’ 

Ys. 33 . 6 : 

yj zaotd aid arazi/X hvd many5u$ d vahiUdt kayil. 
ahmdt avd manawhd x/d vtmyeidydi manta vdalrxjd 
td toi izydi ahurd mazdd darUbiSCd hvm-parStoiSid, 

4 1 as Zaotar, pure through Righteousness, desire from that Best 
Mind to further through that Mind what it did think to be 
relating to husbandry; for these two things of thine I long, 0 
Ahurn Madza, both to see thee and to question thee.’ 

Ys. 34 . 10 : 

ahyd vavhvuX manavhd Syaodand vaodat g9r9bq.n1 huxratxiS 
apdntqmUd drmaitXm dqmlm vldvd hidqm aXahyd. 

‘the man of goodly wisdom did say to hold fast_to the works 
of that Good Mind, knowing the creative Spenta Armaiti to be 
the abode of Righteousness . 5 

Ys. 35 . 1 (GAv. prose): 

ahurahyd el at v» mazdd yaanamdd vahmanuld vahiXtam amah- 
maidl g»ui6d vdstr9m. 

‘verily worship and invocation of you, 0 Ahura Mazda, did we 
think to be the best thing and the pasture of the cow.’ 

(The tradition renders amXhmaidl by mlnam , dhyuydmi.) 

Ys. 37 . I (GAv. prose): 

idd dt xjazamaicU ahttrtm mazdqm yv gqmdd ahmCa ddt 
apasCd ddt xirvar&sid vawuhVf raoddsdd ddt biimimdd vlspaUd 
vohu. 
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‘here now we worship Ahura Mazda, who did create both 
the Cow and Righteousness, who did create both the good 
waters and plants, who did create both the stars and the 
earth and all good things.’ 

(The tradition renders dCU by yehabunt , daddv.) 

Ya. 39 . 4 (GAv. prose): 

yaOd til l ahurd niazdd nivnghddd vaodasitd dhsCd 
vartiCd yd vohxl uBd toi dacknnaJii aOd Siimahl (tQd Oiod diS 
yazamaide. 

*aa thou indeed, O Ahura Mazda, didst both think and say 
and give and do what is good, so we give to thee, so wo teach, 
so we worship thee thereby.’ 

(The tradition renders mitngfid by tmniSnd hv manat, manasi 
vartase, and vaodas by gobiSnXt homandi, vacasi vartasc.) 

Ys. 43 . 5 : 

spontom at died mazdd mSng hi ahura 
hya{ Owd axt/tiuS z^Odi darts9m paourvim 
hyat dfl SyaoOand mVdavpn ydid ux8d 
aki>m aJcdi vavuhtm aSitn va&haovB 
Owd hunard ddmOiS uroaese apUme. 

‘then did I think thee to be holy, 0 Mazda Ahura, when I 
did see thee the first one at the birth of the world, when thou 
didst establish deeds and words having their rewards, evil 
for the evil, but a good blessing for the good, by thy virtue at 
creation’s final change.’ 

(The tradition renders mSnghi by mlnit homanifi, amamstdh , 
dartsvtn by xadit&nt, dadarga , and dfl by yehabunt, addh.) 

Ys. 44 . 7: 

tat Owd psrssd trtS nidi vaoid ahurd 
kv btrtxfym t d St xSaOrd mat drmaitim 
kit ttssmhn COrot vydnaydpuOnmpiOre. 

‘this I ask thee, tell me truly, Lord: who did fashion the 
lovely Armaiti together with the Kingdom, who by his wisdom 
did make the son dear to his father ? ’ 

(The tradition renders tdSt by tdSit, aghatayat , and iortt by 
Jcartd , akarot.) 

Ys. 45 . 10 : 

tihn «5 yasndiS drmatoiS mimayid 
y» pnmtni mazdd ahurd 
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hyat hoi aid vohudd do iSl manavhd 
xsaBroi hoi haurvdld anwvttUA 
ahmdi 8tui dpn tiviii utayditl. 

4 seeking to magnify with our hymns of Concord him who is 
called in immutability Mazda Ahura, since his Asha and Vohu 
Manah did promise that in his Kingdom should be Health 
and Immortality, in his mansion Strength and Eternity.’ 

(The tradition renders COiSt by ddSltb, dsvddayati.) 

Ys. 46. 12 : 

hyat vs am naptyaeid nqfmdd 
turahyd nzpnfrydnahyd aqfyaT-Su 
drmatdiX f/aiBft frddd Bwaxiauhd 
at Jj? vohu Iu>m aibi-moist manauha 
aeibyd ra/cBrdi mazdft sastc ahuri. 

‘when Righteousness did come unto those that are to be 
called the children and grandchildren of the Turanian Fryfma 
who zealously furthereth the possessions of Armaiti, then the 
Good Mind did abide with them, (and) Ahura Mazda is 
announced to them for their comfort.’ 

(The tradition renders aibl-tndist by ktfrQnd, nivasanti.) 

Ys. 49 . 5 : 

at hvo mazdd Hilda. dziiitiSdd 
yZ dat>i{tm vohil s dr St d manawhd 
(IrmatoiS ka&dit aid huzZntui 
tdiSdd vispitiX Oioahtni xiaBrdi ahun 5. 

‘now he, 0 Mazda, is both increase and prosperity whosoever 
did guard the Religion through the Good Mind, whoever hath 
saving knowledge of Armaiti through Righteousness, together 
with all those in thy Kingdom, Lord.’ 

(The tradition glosses sdrStd by zaklmin dinb petuk pavan 
frdrundlh vdddnyen.) 

Ys. 51 . 11 : 

kZ urvaBo spitamdi zaraBuStrdi nil mazdd 

kZ vd aid dfraStd kd spontd drmaitiS 

kZ vd vawhiuS manawhd adistd magdi oriSvo. 

4 what man, 0 Mazda, is a friend of Spilaraa ZarathuBhtra, or 
who did make questioning with Righteousness, with whom 
(did) Spenta Armaiti (make questioning), or what just man did 
make announcement to magnify the Good Mind.’ 
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(The tradition renders OfraStd by hampQrsM6, qprcchat.) 

Ys. 53 . 3 : 

tiim^d til pourudistd hai-dat-aspuna 
spit anil yeziv i dugs dr{im zara 6 u strait? 
vanhjUH pailyuHtim in ana/,* ho aSahyd mazdftsbd taibyd (hit sarem 
uOCi hvmforaSoCi OtoCt xraOiod sp'mixtd drmatoiS huddnvarsSud. 

‘and him, thou Pourucista, Haeoataspian maiden, Spitamide, 
youthful daughter of Zarathushtra, he did give to thee as a 
husband, a friend of the Good Mind, Righteousness, and Mazda ; 
then make thou questioning with thy most holy wisdom in 
Armaiti’s knowledge-choosing matters.’ 

The following strophe seems to contain aorist injunctives 
rather than augmentless aorists. 

Ys. 51 . 15: 

liyat mUdom zaraOnUrb magavabyo CoiSt pard 
garb (hmdnc ahuro mazdft Jasat ponruyd 
td vv vohil rnananhd aSdidd savdiS divlSi. 

* this reward Zarathushtra did promise in the presence of the 
great ones : In the Abode of Song Aliura Mazda is to be the 
first to come ; these things have been taught you by the Good 
Mind and by the blessings of Righteousness.’ 

b. Younger A vesta. 

It has already been noted that the aorist occurs but rarely in 
the Younger Avesta. Its place has been usurped for the most 
part by the imperfect. 

Ys. 19 . 1-3 (YAv. prose): 

Sit aval vado as ahura mazda yat me frdvaodd para asmsm 
para up»m para zg,m ... dat mraot ahurd mazdti baya aeSa ds 
ahunahe vairyehe spitama zaraduUra yat ti frdvaoCom. 

‘what was that word, O Ahura Mazda, which thou didst pro- 
n on ne e to me in the presence of the heaven, in the presence of 
the water, in the presence of the earth? ... then said Ahura 
Mazda: It was this portion of the Ahuna Vairya, O Spitama 
Zarathushtra, which I did pronounce unto thee.’ 

(The tradition renders frdvaoCd - by yemalelQ.net , prdvocah. 
The use of fravaodim in Yt. 17 . 22 is precisely similar.)’ 


> It is to be noted that in Avestan as well as in Sanskrit the aorist 
stem vaoi voc has assumed the value of a secondary root. 
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Yt. 3 . 2 (YAv. prose) : 

mr&iBi bd vaCo arl-vaco ahura mazda yaBa tZ a»h»n yat a*a 
vahtita frdddhiS. 

‘ speak words truly spoken, O Ahura Mazda, as they were for thee 
when thou didst create through Asha Vahishta.’ 

Yt. 24 . 20 (YAv. }>rose): 

imat uxfom vaOo fravaodCit yaBa yat & fravaoCdma. 
‘thisspokon word may he pronounce as we did pronounce 
it to thee.’ 

Vd. 2 . 31 (YAv. prose and verse) : 
dot m fist a yimb kuda to 

azsm varum kurunavdne 
yd mi aoxla ahurd raazdh. 

‘then Yima did think: How shall I make thy enclosure as 
Ahura Mazda said unto me.’ 

(The tradition renders mpsta by mini/.) 

Vd. 15 . 13 (YAv. prose): 
pudrum dim naro varStu. 

‘this man did beget the child. 

(The tradition renders varSta by vardlt.) 

Vd. 19 . 14-15 (YAv. prose) : 

x at b nizbayamiha zaraOuStra imat dpma yat ahurahe mazdfl. 
vaxSummi asps at zaraduUro. 

‘do thou thyself, Zarathushtra, invoke tins creation of Ahura 
Mazda. In my word Zarathushtra did de light.’ 

(The tradition renders aspsat by madammdniitd.) 

Medio-Passive Aorist S. Sing, in -i. 

The medio-passive aorist third singular in -i lost its original 
aoristic force in Avestan in my judgment. According to Del- 
brttok, Altind. Tempnsl. 51-61; Altind. Verb. 182; Altind. Synt. 
265-267; Vgl. Synt. ii, 436-437, the Vedic medio-passive aorist 
in -t retains its aoristic value unchanged. A similar claim has 
been made for Avestan and Old Persian by Bartholomae, Altiran. 
Verb. 227-228, 230, 233 and by Spiegel, Vgl. Gramm. 493-494. 
Whatever may be true of the Vedic Sanskrit, it seems to me that 
the Iranian medio-passive in -i lost its aoristic force at a very 
early period and became a mere preterite tense. 
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The mcdio-passive in -i is not frequent in Avestan. A few 
examples may, however, be cited. 

a. OuOd-Avesta. 

Ys. 32 . 8 : 

acnavhpm vivaxihuSS sruvi yimasdit 
yj mafyihig dixSnuio ahmd/Srng gaus bag a x" drsmno 
acH[imd~tl a ahnti Otoahml mazdd vuiidOi aipi. 

‘of these sinners even Yima, the son of Vlvanhtish, hath been 
accounted one, who (although) seeking to please our men, ate 
portions of the Cow ; apart from these men am I in thy judg¬ 
ment hereafter, 0 Mazda.’ 

(The tradition renders srdvi by srilt, proklavdn. Cf. also Ys. 

45- 10 J 53- !•) 

Ys. 36 . 6 (GAv. prose) : 

sraiStyin at loi kshrpinn hshrppm dvaedayamahi mazdd ahurd 
itnd raoCit barcziStom bar?ziman{tm aval yCit hvarZ avudi. 

‘the most beautiful body of bodies we acknowledge to be thine, 
O Mazda Ahura, this light, the highest of the high, that which 
is called the sun.* 

Ys. 44. 18 : 

tat Oicdpwssu &rA nidi vaodd ahurd 
kadCt aid tat mUchm handni 
dasd aspit arbiavaitU uitrsmdd 
hyatmdi mazdd apivaiti haurvdtd 
amorstdtd yaOd hi tacibyb dtlahd. 

1 This 1 ask thee, toll me truly, Lord: How through Righteous¬ 
ness shall I merit that reward, ten mares with foal and a camel, 
since, 0 Mazda, there hath become known to me Health 
and Immortality, that thou shalt give these twain of thine.’ 
(The tradition renders apivaiti by xavitiinam, vedmi.) 

b. Younger Avesta. 

Yt. 8 . 48 (YAv. prose): 

yim vispaii paitiimarsnte ydi$ sptntahe mainy?uS dampn 
abairi-zsmdiMa upairi-z9mdiSda ydtJa updpa ydda upastna ydda 
fraptertfpn ydCa ravasdarpn ydia upairi t& akarana anayra 
aiaono stii diSi. 
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‘ upon whom all the creatures of the Holy Spirit think, both those 
below the earth and above the earth, below the waters and in the 
earth, winged and far-ranging, and all that which beyond these 
boundless and eternal things is called the world of the 
righteous.’ 

Yt. 19 . 92-93 (YAv. verse): 

yim vur»dray}i9/n 
yiui barat taxmO OraHaonO 
yat ati* dithdko Jfaini 
yim iKtratfravrase tilrd 
yat ( bvft zftiniydus Jain i 
yim barat kava haosrava 
yat tiiro Jaini Jravr«*e. 

‘that Victory which the sturdy Thractaona boro when Azhi 
Dahaka was slain, which the Turanian Fran rase bore when 
the wicked Zainigftush was slain, which King Ilaosravah bore 
when the Turanian Franrase was slain .’ 1 


TTT Sentences containing the perfect only. 

The perfect seems to retain its original force unchanged in 
Avestan. It expresses the present result of a past action or 
event. No assistance in determining the value of the perfect 
tense is given by the traditional renderings in Pahlavl and San¬ 
skrit. The meagre verb-system of the Pahlavl precludes an 
accurate translation of the Indo-Iranian perfect, and the Sanskrit 


1 The Old Persian has two examples of the medio-passive in -i, aOahy 
and adari , adar{i)y. Both these words seem to be used with the force 
of the imperfect, the tense with which they are significantly coordi¬ 
nated in the inscriptions. NRa 20-22: tyaiSm haUlma ad a h [ y ava 
a]fcunaua ddtom tya mand a[it(i\ addri, ‘what was said unto them 
by me. that they did; this my law was maintained* (cf. also Bh. 
i, 20. 28-24); Bh. ii, 89-90: utdJaiy [iaxjima avajam duvarayd maiy 
basta addriy haruvaiim fed ra ava[ina , ‘and I put out his eye; he 
was kept bound at my door; all the people saw him’ (cf. Bh. ii, 74- 
76); Bh. i, 25-26: auramazdamaiy upastdm abara ydtd ima xSaB'am 
[ad]dry, ‘Auramazda brought me help until this kingdom was 
held.’ This coordination of the medio-passive aorist in -t with the 
imperfect in Old Persian is the more striking in view of the careful 
distinction observed by this dialect between the aorist and the imper¬ 
fect in all other instances (see Bartholomae, Altiran. Verb. 222, 224-226; 
Spiegel, Vgl. Gramm. 498). 
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version is based upon the Pahlavl, reproducing, in the case of the 
perfect tense at least, the inaccuracy of the Middle Persian 
translation. 

a. OiiOil-A vesta. 

Ye. 13 . 4 (GAv. prose): 

idd mainyu mamanditc iOCt vaoCdtcir 5 id a v dvorszd- 
tars. 

‘thus the two spirits have thought, thus they have 
spoken, thus they have done.’* 

(The tradition renders mamanditc by nunam, manye; vaodd- 
Lar’j by yemaUldnam, samuccardmi; vdvsrszutarj by varzam, 
samdeardmi.) 

Ys. 28 . 9 : 

andiS vft- ndit ahurd mazdd aSstndd ydndis zaranctBmd 
man a.8<! d hyat vahiStsm ydi n* yd ids mu class me stutcim 
yuiUm zovHtyAwho ISO xXa6r»mCd savavhpm, 

‘by these boons may we not anger thee, O Ahura Mazda and 
Righteousness and the Good Mind, we who have been zeal¬ 
ous iu the giving of praxes; ye are friendly and the King¬ 
dom of wish and of blessings’ (i. e. the blessed, wished*for 
Kingdom). 

Ys. 29 . 4 : 

mazdft sax'drs mairUtd yd u v dvsrszdi pain-6 i6it_ 
<laevdiS6d maSydi&d yddd varsSaitc aipi-Ci&it 
hvd vl dir6 ahurd aOd n2 arshat yaOd hvd vasat. 

* Mazda of words is most mindful which have been done 
aforetime both by demons and men and which will be done 
hereafter; he is the deciding lord, so be it unto ur as he is to 
■wish.* 

(The tradition renders vdvsrszdi by varzlt, dcdritdni.) 

Ys. 32 . 15 : 

andiS d vi-n&ndsd yd karapotdsdd fovit&sdd 
avdiS aibx ysng dainti ndit jydlsuS xSayamnsng vasd 
toi dbyd bairydntt va&hhtf d damdne mananhd. 

‘In accordance with those doctrines, there hath perished 
both the Karapskip and the Kaviship ; in accordance with these 
(doctrines, however) they whom (the wicked) make not masters 
of (their own) life at will shall be borne by the two [Haurvatat 
and Ameretat] to the home of the Good Mind.’ 
vol. xxi. 9 
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(Tho tradition renders vl-nindsd by hard adbm6 ychev find ) 
Ys. 33 . 10 : 

vispft stoi hufUayo yh zi ft vhari yfistd hsntl 
yftsvd mazdd banning, Qwahml Ini zao* dbuxh'divd 
vohu vxSyd manaohd x*«Qrd aSdcd uStd tandm. 

‘all blessings of life in tho world which have been and which 
are and which arc to be, distribute these, O Mazda, in thy love, 
increase our body in health through tho Good Mind, the King¬ 
dom, and Righteousness.’ 

(The tradition renders fndiave, font\ and baminCi by but 
ho maud, mnddiutuh sauti; am hbvuind, sand; and am yche- 
viiml [mm he van fritz], bhavisyanti respectively.) 

Ya. 34 . 5: 

leaf. vi xm6nm ha VUlS Syao9andi mould yu9d nil hahml 
aid vohu manauhdt Orayoidydi drigdm ydSmdtem . ' 

pari vA v'mpdiSpari v a 0 x 9 in d daevdutid xraftstrdu maXydixcd. 

‘ what is your Kingdom, what your power to do, O Mazda, as I 
implore, to protect yonr poor through Righteousness and the 
Good Mind? we have exalted you in the presence of demons, 
brutes, and men.* 

(The tradition renders pari oaoxwnd by p':i gift homanvt, 
prdh 1 iktCdi stha.) 

Ya. 39 . 2 (GAv. prose): 

aSdunym dot 1 trund yuzamaUV- hudo-zdtanymeIt narpmtd ndiri - 
npmto yaiSam vahehls daSnA vaiuiinO. vd vinghon vdvaonar 3 
vd. 

‘and we worship the souls of the righteous whensoever born, 
both men and women, whose good religions are either couquering, 
or are to conquer, or have conquered.’ 

Ys. 44. 13 : 

tat died porssd 9r&$ mbi vaobu ahtird 

lcaQd dritjdin niS ah mat d rii& ndSdmd 

ting d avd ydi awuStoiSpwmflvho 

nOit aSahyd d divyeiud habimnd 

noit fra say d vawhiui Cdxnari manauho. 

‘ this I ask thee, tell me truly, Lord : How shall we drive the 
Druj from us down upon those who, full of unbelief, care not for 
Righteousness following it, nor have they taken delight in 
the questioning of the Good Mind.’ 
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Ys. 49 . I: 

at nuiyand b2ndvo pafre niaeisto 
y2 dubrvOnZ CixSnuid a*d mazdd 
vamihl ddd gaidi vioi d mdi arapd 
ahyd 0 oh 11 aoSo nidd manauhd. 

‘how long now hath the mightiest Bendva held me in 
combat, me who am desirous, 0 Mazda, to please the evil hosts 
through Righteousness ! Come to me with a good gift, give ine 
joy, compass his death through the Good Mind.’ 

Ys. 50 . 1: 

kat mdi urvd is8 daJiyd (tvav/ti/ 

& mOi ptu&ui k5 m2 nd drdtd vis to 
anyo aSdt Bioafdd tnazdd uhitrii 
azdd x(Ud vahitidatCd manau/io. 

‘verily my prayer is (lit.: in my prayer): What power hath 
my soul had over any help, what man hath been found as pro¬ 
tector for ray herd, what one for me other than Righteousness 
and thee, O Mazda Ahura, and the Best Mind ?’ 

(The tradition renders is8 by xodstdr / tdnumant , abhildsaydmi.) 

Ys. 51 . 8 : 

at zi toi vaxSyd mazdd viduXr zi nd mruydt 
kyat akoyd drogvditc uSfd y2 aS»tn dddrS 
kvo zi mpOrd Sydto yj vidust mruvaiti. 

* then verily shall I say unto thee, 0 Mazda, for a man should 
speak unto the wise, what is woe to the wicked is weal to him 
who hath upheld Righteousness, for he hath peace through the 
Word who speaketh unto the wise.’ 

(The tradition renders dddre by dhdrayel.) 


b. Younger A vesta. 

The original force of the perfect is retained in general 
unchanged in the Younger Avesta as well as in the Gfi&ta. In 
the latest portions of the Younger Avestan texts, however, the 
peculiar force of the perfect is in great part lost, for the perfect, 
like the aorist, becomes at times almost equivalent with the 
imperfect. The perfect occurs quite frequently in the Younger 
Avesta. 
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Ys. i. 1 (YAv. prose and verse) : 

nival-hay ami hanlcdrayerni daOttid ahurahs mazdfi... 

yd no daha yd tataSa 
yd tu&ruyc yi) mainyuS qwntdtomd. 

<I announce, I offer unto the creator Ahura Mazda,... who hath 
created ns, who hath fashioned us, who hath nurtured 
ub, the Spirit most holy.’ 

(The tradition renders duhu by ddtp homanam t dudutt / tutuSa 
by tiiSlt. humanam, yhutnydmd so, and tndniyc by paroart horn a- 
nam, pratyapulayat.) 

Yb. 8 . 2 (YAv. prose) : 

x'arata nard attorn myuzdom ydi dim hawk (In a aMCa 
friirotitia. 

‘eat, O men, this oblation, ye who have merited it both 
through righteousness and through piety.’ 

Yb. 9 . 1 (YAv. verse): 

kd nan alii 
yim azim vispahe avlvuS 
astuatd sralitsni dud arcs a 
x'ahe gayche x'anvatd amsSahc. 

< who art thou, O man, the most beautiful of all the material 
world that Ihaveseen with thy glorious, immortal life?’ 

(The tradition renders dCidonsa by xazitunlt, dadarga.) 

Ys. 10 . 12 (YAv. verse) : 

a to balSaza iriraOar9 
va-uhHui mananhd maydbyd. 

* for thee through the arts of the Good Mind remedies have 
mingled.* 

(The tradition renders iriraOm by guindi, arogyayukto 'si.) 

Ys. 62 . 7-8 (YAv. verse): 

vispaeibyd sastlm baraiti 
atari mazdA ahurahe 
yaeibyb aem h{im-paCdite 
xSafnimda suirimda ... 
vupanpm para-daront^m 
atari zasta adihaya. 
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4 unto all the Fire of Mazda Alnira beareth proclamation for 
whom he is wont to cook [iterative subjunctive] the evening and 
the morning meal,... the Fire hath looked upon the hands of 
all that pass by.’ 

(The coordination of the present and perfect in this passage is 
noteworthy. The tradition renders udiSaya by nitirZt.) 

Ys. 65 . 0 (YAv. verse) : 

ku&ra undo aoi-buta 
ya he Caxse aidru-paitiS. 

4 what becomes of the words which the teacher hath taught 
him ?’ 

(Tho tradition renders Oaxse by diiStt.) 

Ys. 71 . 10 (YAv. prose): 

vispe tc a/iuro mazdtt Jtvapd vavuhiS ddrnpn aiaonU yazama- 
ids ydiS da da 0 a pouruda vohuba. 

4 all thy good, righteous creations we worship, O beneficent 
Aliura Mazda, which thou hast created both many and good.’ 
(The tradition renders daduOa by ye/utbun{0.) 

Yt. 10 . 79=81 (YAv. verse) : 

yo raSnuS daiSe maZQanom 
yahmai raSnuS daroydi haxobr&i 
frabavara manavaintim. 

‘who hath given Rashnu (sic!), an abode to whom Rashnu 
hath conveyed a home for long companionship.’ 

Yt. 17 . 17 (YAv. verse) : 

kb a/ii yb mpm zbayehi % 
yevhe azom friiyo zbayentrim 
sratitom susruye vaCim. 

4 who art thou that invokest rae, whose voice I have heard as 
the most beautiful of those that invoke me often.’ 

Yt. 19 . 8 (YAv. prose) : 

yavat anu aipi Hits garayo v iSastaro v'isp?m a vat aipi 
draono bazat adaurunaiba radaUtaida oastryCuda fSuyente. 

‘asfaras those mountains have extended, all that distance 
one is to present a cake both to the fire-priest and to the warrior 
and to the thrifty husbandman.’ 
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Yt. 22. 8 (YAv. prose): 

kudaSabm void vditi yim yarni vutain nftuhCibya hubaoito- 
tonidm jiyaurv a. 

‘whence bloweth the wind, which is the sweetest wind I have 
ever breathed with my nostrils?’ 

(The tradition renders Jiyaurwt by veixth'int. See also A t. 22 . 

20 .) 

Vd. 4 . 4G (YAv. prose): 

h[tm-t<tptibyu uiioyo c<lxr<i re narabyo zaruOuXtra tnii g7mX nt& 
vci&trahe hato aidit'un naovoii. 

‘before the heated waters (which) they have made for men, 
O Zarathushlra, one should not say aught unlawful of that 
whioli is kine or clothing.’ 

(The tradition renders i'aware by kartar-aX.) 

Vd. 5 . 4 (YAv. prose): 

yeziCa aitc nasaod ... naram dstryeiiUlm ftuhtit iXanXtditya 
mb vlspo au/tuX astvfl iXuttanx Jit-aSam xraodat-uruo paXO-tanuX 
frana ftiahqm nanmym yd paiti iiya eama irlriOara. 

‘if these corpses shall defile man, ... straightway (will or would 
be) all my material world desiring the destruction of righteous¬ 
ness, with hardened soul and damned, through the multitude of 
those corpses which have perished on this earth.’ 

(The tradition renders iririOaw by vaTirbit.) 

Vd. 6 . 32 (YAv. prose): 

aitihil apo para-hinCtuyan yat vd tiaSmam yat vd driSum yat 
vd daOruXum yat vd pavtauhum yezi ttitava yiavdt tutava. 

‘of tliat water should they sprinkle either a half, or a third, or a 
quarter, or a fifth, according as be hath been able or hath 
not been able.* 

(The tradition renders tutava by tubunxk.) 

Vd. 8 . 97 (YAv. prose and verse): 

kat Id nara yaoidayni avhan aXuunx ahura mazda yd nasduin 
ava-hiSta. 

diiire asahi razanh[irtx. 

‘can those men be purified, O righteous Ahura Mazda, who 
have touched a corpse in a distant place in the wilderness ?’ 

(The tradition renders avu-hiXta by bard yehavonunU. The 
parallel passage Vd. 8 . 33 has the imperfect ava/tiXldt, although 
here also L 2 , Br. 1 , K JO have the perfect hiXta.) 
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Vd. 14 . 4 (YAv. prose): 

hnm-irUta (fitayft urvarayft yd v a 0 fte haZunarpCtta. 

* mingled with that plant which is callod Hadlmnacpfitft.’ 

(Note the variant reading vCo'i K I for vaofte. The tradition 
renders vaofte by f/aft. The same use of the perfect vaoce is 
found in Yt. 10 . * 8 ; 13 , 152; 14 . 55.) 

Yd. 21 . 2 (YAv. prose) : 

y ay at a dunma y ay at a fru-tipun nyapzm npa-Ctpom haz- 
tmro-varayO bin nmv-vCiraytisftih 

‘the cloud hath come, hath come, to the water above, the 
water below, the water beneath, with a thousand drops, with ten 
thousand drops.’ 

(Thp tradition renders yayata bv rapat, but by satuiot ZPG1. 

10 . 0 .) 

Frag. Tab. 24-20 (YAv. prose) : 

kmn-mazO aSayniti yo Umu-viazn bircioktf (read draoictf) Until- 
tnazo zl artypmdit aSaypm pfrft yft noit yava ini 60 111 am no 
noil miOu vavafta nOU v av arsza. 

1 he merits a tanu-mazah who deceives (to the amount of) a tanu- 
niazah, for he who hath never til ought deceit, nor spoken 
deceit, nor done deceit, hath gained as much merit as a 
tanu-masali.’ 

The tradition renders p/rv by ambark, mamne by minl&vavafta 
by y'lft, and vavarvza by hart.) 

Frag. Tab. 105-106 (YAv. prose) : 

nOit hdit as vaoze zuraOukra nOV ahmitt valuta yO noit aSa/ie 
vahikahd b»r»Ji framanta/ie may ft vaoze. 

‘neither hath this body advanced, O Zarathushtra, nor is 
he ever to advance, who hath not advanced the arts of Asha 
Vahishta lovingly studied.’ 

(The tradition renders vaoze by vuzinitdr.) 

Nir. 19 (YAv. prose): 

dahmo dahmai aoxte frit inti non ydrayoiS yat ratuS frildiS 
asat vlsaiti ddm frayrarayo noit frayntyrilyeili aeio ratufriS yo 
jaydra. 

1 the pious saith to the pious: Awake me, O man, that the master 
of satisfaction may come. (If) the awakening cometh to the 
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one, (but the other) awakenetb not, he satisfyeth his master who 
hath awakened.’ (See Bartholomae, IF. v. 471-372.) 

The perfect is used very rarely with injunctive force in the 
Younger A vest a. 

Yt 13. 150 (YAv. prose) : 

paoiryyn tkaefoyazamuide nm&nanpmfta vlspmt'a zantungnita 
dallyuii[imcu yoi ftuhar 9 ... y<~>i bdbv ara ... yiii henti. 

4 the first faithful we worship who have been both in the houses 
and in the villages and in the tribes and in the countries, ... who 
are to be (?), ... who arc.’ 

IV. Sentences containing tho Pluperfect only. 

The pluperfect is extremely rare in Avestan (Jackson Av. 
Gramm. § 002, Bartholomae Grundr. der iran. Philol. i, 89, 198). 
Its occurrence in Avestan is scarcely frequent enough to enable 
us to determine whether it still retained what would seem to have 
been its original value, the expression of the result in past time 
of a prior action or event, or whether, like the Sanskrit pluper¬ 
fect (see above p. 113-114) it simply denoted preterite time. 

a. Gddd-Avesta. 

Ys. 32. 0 : 

pouru-ainft 5ndxSt& ydiX srdnahyeiti yezi taiS a6d 
hdtd-viardnZ ahurd vahiStd vOistd manavhd 
Owahmi vv truizdd xSadroi amid a s5nghd vldpm. 

‘the sinful man had perished through the very things by 
which he will be heard of, if so be ; through the Best Mind thou 
knowest, 0 Lord remembering what things soever are, I am to 
act in thy Kingdom as your preacher, O Mazda and Asha.’ 

(The tradition renders mdxStd by dhunksette. The verse is 
obscure and the rendering doubtful.) 

Ys. 51. 12 : 

no it td im xSnduS vaipyo kwino p9r»to z&md 
zaraQx&rtm spitdmom hyat ahml ururaost aSto 
hyat hoi im darata&dd aodwUd zdi&nu vdzd. 

‘nor did the heretio vaepyadelight him, Zarathushtra Spit&ma, in 
the depth of winter, since he had prevented him from being 
with him when there came upon him the fierceness and strength 
of the cold.’ 
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(Read zimo for z»mO with Pt 4 , J 3 , 0, Jm 1, P 0 , Ml 1 , and 
the tradition.) 

b. Younger A vesta. 

Yt. 19. 68-00 (YAv. verse): 

haCaiti dim aspa/ie aojb ... 
aOra jxiscaHa vaozirom 
baotontn xubsm tarSi&mda 
bavbntn aotim urvdxromda. 

‘the strength of a horse attendeth him,... thereafter had come 
those knowing hunger and thirst, those knowing cold and heat.’ 

V. Sentences containing the Imperfect and the Aorist. 

Thus far we have considered passages which contain only a 
single one of the preterite tenses, but the distinctions already set 
forth with regard to the imperfect, the aorist, and the perfect 
become still more clear when different past tenses stand side by 
side in the same sentence. The presence of the imperfect, the 
aorist, and the perfect side by side in the same Giiflic strophe is 
not to be regarded, in ray judgment, as a sign of syntactic decay. 
In the Younger Avesta, on the other hand, the various preterite 
tenses may be cordinated, as a natural result of the gradual loss 
of perception of the original difference between the past tenses 
of the indicative. 

a. Gddd-Avesta. 

Ys. 29. 9 : 

atdd gluts urvd raostd yl anaifom xs[inmlna rddom 
vdi&m norss u&isruhyd ylm d vuswni iSd xSaOrim 
kadd yavd hvo aufuit yl hoi dadat_ zastavat avu. 

‘and then the Soul of the Kine wailed : I who did gain for 
my wretched self the impotent voice of a cowardly man, when I 
long for one sovereign according to his will; when shall he be 
who is to give me mighty help V 

(The tradition renders raostd by garzitb, krandati.) 

Ys. 31. 7 . 

yastd mantd pouruyd raodibiirdidicen x v ddrd 
hvo xradwd dpmi* atom yd ddrayat vahiStem maud 
td nxazdd mainyu uxSyu yl d nurlmdit ahurd hdmb. 

‘who first did think to fill these glorious spaces with light, 
he through his wisdom is the creator of Righteousness, whereby 
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lie sustained tlie Best Mind; through this spirit thou in- 
creasedst, O Mazda Aliura, who art the same even until now.’ 

(The tradition renders ddrayat by yaxXenuntit, dadttu, and 
vxXyo by vaxtlnt t, vikdgayat.) 

Ys. 32 . 2 : 

w ibyr, mazdft ahurd ednmnn vo/iu manaxtha 
vSaOriit haM jmti-mraof o*fl httx-huxu jeTZnoittil 
sp;>ntam v? drmaitlrn vauuhlm varam aidi ha n-> auhaL 

* to them Mazda Ahura, being lord with the Good Mind, replied 
from the Kingdom with the goodly fellowship of glorious 
Righteousness: We did choose for you (ethical dative) the 
good Spenta Armaiti, may she be ours !’ 

(The tradition renders pttiti-mraot by gdft, ahravit and van- 
maidi by doSBm, mitraytoni.) 

Ys. 34 . 13: 

tvm advtinom ahurd y.‘#m moi mraotf vawhZuS manavho 

daenft saobjantpm yd hu-Icantd aSilCU wvdxXat 

hyat diviita huddbyd mUdom tnazdii yehyd til da$nm. 

‘that way of which thou, Lord, spakeBt to me as being that 
of the Good Mind, that of the religion of the Soshyants, whereby 
deeds well-done in accordance with Righteousness are to grow, 
since one did teach to the benevolent the reward of which 
thou, Mazda, art the deposit.’ 

(The tradition renders mraos by yemalefandi , and OiviStd by 
ddXil&y dsvadayah.) 

Ys. 43 . 11 : , 

spdntstn at 6 tod mazdd mttnghi ahura 
hyat mu vohil pairi-Jasat mananhu 
kyat, xbnd urMi* didaitihZ pa our vim 
sddrdmoi ftps mafyaPSu zarazdditiS 
tat vsnzyeidydi hyat moi mraotd vuhiSt9tn. 

‘then I did think thee to be holy, O Mazda Ahura, when the 
Good Mind came unto me, when first I learned through your 
words—Hard, did be announce unto me, is holding fast the 
faith among men—to do that which ye said unto me is the best 
thing.’ 

(The tradition renders mvnghi by mini/ homanih, amaihsthdh / 
pairi-Jasat by hard mat6, samdgacchat; dldaitihi by nikezitd; 
sp$ and mraotd by gujt, avor.at.) 
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Yb. 46 . 7 : 

k'nn nd mazdd mavaitcpdy&m da (7 ft { 
kyat mil drogvft dldars xutd ainauhc 
anyTtm Otoa/undt dOrast'd manauhascd 
yayfl SyaoOauuiS atom Oraoita ahurd 
miii daslrtftn da* nay Hi frdmoCd. 

* when the wicked sought to hold me to sin, whom ap¬ 
pointed man as a protector of one like me, other than thy Fire 
and Mind, through whose deeds Righteousness did prosper, 
O Lord ? Pronounce to me that wise knowledge of the Religion.’ 

(Note the variant didurftd F 2 , II 1 for didansatd. The tra¬ 
dition renders daddf b yi/e/utbunt t daltdh / d'ldarviald by dadhdti , 
and Oraorta by fravarem, pdlaydmL) 

Ys. 47 . 3: 

ahyii monyHuS tvtrn a/ti td spento 

yH ahmui {/f in rattyirslcorAim him-1(licit 

at hoi vdstrdi rdmii dft driuaitnn 

hyat /um vohii mazdd hhmi-fraitd manavhd. 

‘ of that spirit thou art the holy one hereby, who pleasure-bestow¬ 
ing fashioned for us the joy-giving Cow, and Annaiti for her 
pasture, when it [the Spirit] did hold questioning, 0 Mazda, 
with the Good Mind.’ 

(The tradition renders hUm-taSat by hamldsif, sanuisrjat , and 
hjmd-fraitd by sarhplistah.) 

Ys. 49 . 4 : 

ydi duS-xraOwu uPfom<tni var &d&n rdni9mdd 
x*diS hizub'ti fSttyasu afhnjantd 
ycutym no it hvaritdiS nys duioariUd 
toi daeviing don yd dnyvato da end. 

* those who augmented wrath and violence through their folly, 
with their Own tongues, being thriftless among the thrifty, whose 
evil deeds did have no pleasure because of good deeds, 
they (are) in the house of the demons(?) through the religion of 
the wicked.’ 

(The tradition renders vandsn by vdrit yekavtmunctb, var- 
sanlah santi, and V[i8 by t idficUah. The last two lines are obscure 
and the rendering doubtful.) 



b. Younger Avesta. 

Ys. 9 . 13 (YAv. verse) : 

ha ahmai aSis »r»ndvi 
tat cihmCii Jasat dyaptem 
yat hr. tilm us zayavha 
turn vmvb zaraduStra. 

« this blessing did one find for him, this boon came to him 
that thou wert born unto him, thou, the just Zarftthushtra.’ 

(The tradition renders orsndoi by kartO, cakre ; Jasat by mat, 
samprdpa, and us-za.yat.iha by zerxunt hdmanal, ucG&irjCUuh.) 

Vsp. 12 . 4 (YAv. prose): 

humaya mainyamuide yp daOat ahuru mazdA aSava 
Oraoita vohu inanavha vaxSt atfa. 

‘we meditate upon the good kinds of knowledge which the 
righteous Ahura Mazda created, and the Good Mind did 
nurture, and Righteousness did increase.’ 

(The tradition renders daOat by yehabdnt; OraoSta by parvart, 
and naxst by vaxSvilt.) 

Yt. 4 . 1 (YAv. prose): 

azom dab pm haurvatdtb narpm aiaonpm avftsCa rafnftstu 
baoSnitsCa x*U&st la avoi frava yaoxmaide. 

‘I created for righteous men both the helps and the pleasures 
and the enjoyments and the peculiar blessings of Ilaurvatiit, and 
we did confer (them) upon him.’ 

Yd. 2 . 11 (YAv. prose and verse) : 

dat yimo impm zpm viSdv ay at aiva OriSva ahmot masye- 
him yaOa para ahmdt as: tem iOra fratarenta pasvasca 
staordca maZydta 

hvpm anu uStJm zaohmCa 
yaOa kaOaca hi zaoso. 

‘then Yima extended this earth a third larger than it was 
before; there over it did go forth both cattle and small 
beasts and men according to each one’s will and pleasure, even 
as one’s pleasure was.’ 

(The tradition renders vlSdvayat by sdtuninit and fratarsnta 
by satdnt.) 
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VI. Sentences containing the Imperfect and the Perfect. 

Sentences which contain both the imperfect and the perfect 
are by no means common in the A vesta. In the few passages of 
this category which do occur the original distinction between the 
two tenses seems to be observed. 

a. Gu9u-Avesta. 

Ys. 30 . 4: 

aft}& kyat to. Mm nwinyQ Ja»(tSt9tn paounoim dazdS 
gahntd ajyuipmdd yaO'u'd auhat upvinjm avhuS 
at'iitn drofjimtam at asdunc vahi&tem mano. 

* and then when the two spirits first came together, they have 
created both life and death and how the world shall be at 
the last, most evil for the wicked, but the Best Mind for the 
righteous.’ 

(The tradition renders 7um Jasacttm by ham mat# homand , 
djagmasuh.) 

Ys. 32 . 11:. 

talcit via morzndon JyOtum ydi dngvato mazibiX HkoitorsS 
avu/utta aahvasCd. apayeili rcuannavho vahhm 
ydi va/iiStat amund mazdii ruraXyrm manavhO. 

4 these destroyed my life who have taught the wicked 
especially to rob house-holders, both women and men, of the 
attainment of their inheritance, that they may make the righteous 
apostate from the Best Mind.’ 

(The tradition renders m&nndm by marentiniinfi yehabund. 
vindpam dadatc, and Cikditoni by kiiSinend, dedranti.) 

b. Younger Ave*ta. 

Ys. 9 . 5 (YAv. verse): 

yimetht xSaOre aurvahe 

noil aotom A » A a ndit garym»m 

nditzaurva At)ha, ndit mondyuS 

noil arasku daSvb-dato 

panda-da&a fradardiOe 

pita puOra&Ca rao&'ieSva katarasdit. 

<in the reign of princely Yima there hath been neither cold 
nor heat, there hath been neither age nor death, nor disease 
created by the demons; father and son went forth fifteen 
years old each in figure.’ 
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(The tradition renders ftuha by yehavQnf, dslt, and ftai'ardiOe 
by fritz sutund hfimand , pracaratah. See also the parallel pas¬ 
sage Yt. 15 . 10 .) 

Yt. 13 . 00 (YAv. prose): • 

yd paolryd xtdiS aMoaidyft viVim aoxta vUldyum ahard- 
tkartom yd paoiryd atdiX ustntidyft tu’tiHm frumraot w7 ddyurn 
ahxirn-tkfoZem yd paoiryd xtoix astvaiByd olspuni durod-ddtem 
V a v a d a uyesiryom avu/tmyrim. 

‘who first of the material world spake the word against the 
demons, belonging to the faith of Almra, who first of the 
material world proclaimed the word against the demons, 
belonging to the faith of Almra, who first of the material world 
hath declared all (the world) created by the demons to bo 
unworthy of worship or of prayer.’ 

(The peVfect vavada is coordinated in this late passage to the 
imperfects aoxta and/r«mrao£.) 

VII. SentenceH containing the Aorist and the Perfect. 

Sentences which contain both the aorist and the perfect are 
extremely rare. A few examples, however, may be cited. 

a. Gadd-Anesta. 

Ya. 34 . 3 : 

at tdi myazddin a hard nomau/id a*diSd ddmd 
yacSft vlspft A xXuBnn yft vohu OraoStd manaohd 
droi zl hudftohd vlxpdiS inuzdd xSmdvasd mod. 

‘now unto thee, O Almra and Asha, we are to offer with homage 
the oblation, (namely) all beings in the Kingdom which ye did 
nurture through the Good Mind, for the weal of the beneficent 
hath been fitting in all respects for those like unto thee, O 
Mazda.’ 

Ys. 44 . 20: 

CiOind mazdd huxSadrd dacod flnharit 
at 7£ pdrzsd ydi piSyeiuCt aeibyd kym 
yd is y{t->n karapd usixkdd aSbmdi data 
yddd kavd ft nm»nB urudvyatd 
noit him mlzdn aSd vdstrvm frudai&he. 

‘have the demons been good rulers, O Mazda? Now this I 
ask : What (vengeance shall be) to those who oppress, through 
whom the Karap and the Usij did give the Cow unto Wrath, 
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and through whom the Kavi is a sinner forever, and not a man to 
prosper the pasture through Righteousness in watering it.’ 

(The strophe is obscure and the translation doubtful. The 
tradition renders ftuhari by yehcount homand, abhatoan and 
data by y eh about.) 

VIII. Sentences containing the Aorist and the Pluperfect. 

Sentences which contain both the aorist and the pluperfect are 
excessively rare. A single example, which is not free from 
ambiguity, may be quoted. 

a. GdOd-A vesta. 

Yk. 53- 1 : 

vahistd 7 StiS iruvl zuruOuStruhb 

spitumahyd yez't hoi ddt ay apt a 

asdt haed ahurd mazdfl yaovi vlspdi a hoao/nvim 

yOJM hoi da bon sa8»ncd dacnayA vauhuyft larSa syaodandCd. 

< the best wish is to be called Zarathushtra Spitama’s if Ahura 
Mazda in accordance with Righteousness is to give the boons, 
even a happy life for all eternity, to him and to those who did 
desire (?) and had become learned in the words and deeds 
of the good religion.’ 

IX. Sentences containing the Imperfect, the Aorist, and the Perfect. 

The Giifts furnish one example of an Avestan passage which 
contains the imperfect, the aorist, and the perfect side by side. 

a. GdOd-Avcsta. 

Ys. 29 . 1 : 

xSmaibyd giiuS urvd gtnidCi kahmdi md 6 war6tdum k 3 
md taSat 

d md ai'&mO haztisCd nmd dhifdyd dareSdd tori Sc d 
twit moi vdstd xSmat anyo odd moi spstd vohQ vdstryd. 

‘to you the Soul of the Kino did wail : For whom did ye 
create me, who shaped me? Wrath and Violence, Mutila¬ 
tion, and Outrage, and Power have bound me; no husband¬ 
man is there for me but you; so aunounce to me good pas¬ 
turage.’ 

(The tradition renders gmidd by garzit, krandati; OwarOzduvi 
by burehinit hdmanam , avinirmUo ( smi, and taSat by tdSlt 
homanam , ghatito,‘smi.) 
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The conclusion which I draw from the study of the syntax of 
the preterite tenses of the Avesta has already been shadowed 
forth. In the Gft&ls the tenses retain their original significations 
unchanged, while the Younger Areata shows a steady degenera¬ 
tion of feeling for the primary distinctions between the preterite 
tenses. The imperfect in the Gfifcis is the tense of narration, as 
it is in the Younger Aveata. The aorist is not uncommon in the 
Gaflfis, where it denotes an action or event occurring at Home 
undetermined past time. It is found very seldom in the Younger 
Avesta, where it has become to all intents equivalent to the 
imperfect. The perfect in the Giiftla expresses the present result 
of a past action or event. It still retains this force in general in 
the Younger Avesta, althongh cases are not lacking, especially in 
late portions of the text, where the perfect, like the aorist, has 
degenerated into a mere narrative tense. The two points in 
which I differ most from results hitherto obtained are'in regard 
to the pluperfect and to the medio-passive in-*. In my opinion 
the pluperfect expresses the result in the past of an action or 
event whose time was still more remote. In other words the 
pluperfect is a true preterite perfect, not a preterite present. I 
have suggested that the medio-passive in-» lost its aoristic force 
as early as the Iranian period and became equivalent to a simple 
preterite tense. 1 


1 For the transcription employed in this article, see the editorial note 
at the end of the volume. 
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On the Hindu OustMm of Dying to Redress a Grimace.— 
By Wabhbobm Hopkins, Professor m \ftlo University, 
New lift von, Conn. 


I. Tins Law. 

Tub medieval and modern praotioo of sitting in dharnn, lit¬ 
erally ‘holding up * a defaulting debtor by preparing to commit 
suicide at his door, is familiar to English readers through Maine * 
account in the Early History of Institutions, p. 207 ff. Jhc 
custom is more fully described by Leist in his Jus Gentium p. 
475 if.,a presentation based mainly on Joily’s article, Raslndtsohe 
Sohnldrecht (the latter was published in the Sitz. d. phil. bis . 
Kl. d. Bair. Ak. d. W., 1877). These accounts refer to the legal 
aspect of suicide as a means of compelling payment,* and are 
based on provisions of the native codes of Manu and Brhaspati. 
Mann, circa 300-200 B. C., recognizes several means of getting a 
debt paid, and among them, viii. 49, is. one called Marita or 
‘the custom,’ a word not further defined and in itself as indefi¬ 
nite as if one should say ‘‘One may compel payment d ta mode. 
Brhaspati, however, circa 500 A. D., says, xi. 58, that ucunta m ft 
mode of exacting payment which consists either in seizing m 
debtor’s wife, son, and cattle, or in ‘‘performing the door- 
sitting”, hrtva dodropavepanam. The puzzling thing about tins 
definition is that it seems to imply suicide, whereas suicide by 
starvation has already been mentioned in the same author s list 
as one of the means called ‘moral suasion,’ (a category which 
includes also advice, remonstrance, and following about, anu- 

gama, 53 and 64). _ 

Circa 400 B. C., in the law-book of Apastamba l. 19, 1, the 
custom of besieging (a debtor) is recognized in the words "be 
who has entered upon” (sc . pray a, or death by starvation) and 
“he who is concerned in the sitting” (pratyupavistah, yap ca 
pratyupavepane), with a possible connection with the preceding 
word rnika, ‘debtor’ (p. w.). _ 

i The comparative side, treated by Maine and Leist, was first noticed 
by Stokes, who illustrated the practice again The Academy U SepL, 
1885 p 109. See also Taniassia, Riv. scientifica del dirttto, 1897, p. ,6 ft. 

i The word is not confined to this application since it occurs of liba¬ 
tions, offered “ as is the custom,” dcartfafvaro, in P&r. Grh. Silt. n. 17.18. 
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According to the later law, the snitor must be a Brahman priest 
(Jolly, p. 31G), though nothing is said on this subject in the codes 
just cited. 

II. Illustrations of tub Law. 

So much by way of introduction. In the citation of legal 
works hitherto made by others no illustrations have been given of 
the ancient practice, hut only the formal statutes appertaining 
to it. In the following pages I give some cases of various 
forms of suicide for redress from what may be called historical 
records. I do not mean that the cases are historical in reality, 
for they are only epic narratives and one of them is a fable. But 
they are older than the cases in the Rujataraiigini, and are in so 
far historical as to reflect conditions which must have obtained 
when the two epics were composed. Their value lies in the fact 
that they represent not merely what is the rule according to the 
law-book, but what was regarded as customary. Incidentally 
these epic illustrations will show that prat/a in the account of 
Bfhaspati cannot be taken in the sense of prurUianQ , begging or 
beseeching, as some of the native expositors think (Jolly, p. 314), 
but is the praya of the regular practice called jmlyopavepana, or 
“entering upon death,” pr&ya being here, as elsewhere, exitus, a 
wider term in this respect than ucarita in its meaning of “door¬ 
sitting,” the latter, however, not being confined to this, but 
including any obstruction, as does dharna' to-day. 

Suicide in General. 

According to Hindu law all forms of suicide are forbidden. 
Thus in Manu v. 89, and YajOavalkya iii. 6, the atmatyayin , 
“self-abandoncr,” is one to whose spirit no oblations may be 
offered, or in the still stronger language of Apastambn, i. 28. 17, 
the “one killing himself,” dtmanamabhimunyamanah/is accursed, 
abhipastaJi , like a murderer. Similarly Gautama, xiv. 12, and 
Vasi$tha, xxiii. 14, ff., who mention particularly as suicides thus 
accursed those who kill themselves by starvation, praya (in its 
usual meaning, death by fasting), weapons, fire (wood, Vas- 

1 The practice of dharna to-day includes not only “ door-sitting ” but 
also any form of obstruction, for example, obstructing a water-course. 
Fasting is not, therefore, a necessary concomitant of dharna, though it 
is of “ door-sitting,” dvdropaveganam. 
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istha), poison, water, hanging (or jumping, or earth-clods, or 
stones, these three in Vasistha alone). Although only the first 
of these is of special interest, 1 may add that the Hindu records 
show that with the exception of the two last, all these forms of 
suicide were generally recognized. Both epics have the same 
formula 1 for a woman contemplating suicide: 

vitam aynim jalam rajjum d&lhCtsya tava kdraniit 

says DamayantI, 4, 4, and her cry of despair, 

“Poison, fire, water, the rope, will I uudergo for thy sake,” 
is echoed in the Ram ay ana, ii. 29. 21, 

visam aynim jalam ml 'hum asthusye mrtyukdrandt 

«Poison, fire, or water I will undergo for the sake of death;” 
while the latter epic adds “the rope” a little later, as if it were a 
customary mode of death : sii team aynim pruxtiga oa .. rajjum 
baddhvd 'tha vd kanthe, R. ii. 74. 33, “Such (an evil woman art 
thou) do thou enter fire or bind the rope about thy neck.” 

So in R. iii. 45. 30 ff.: “If I he deprived of Rfmia, I will enter 
the Godfivarif or noose myself, or abandon my body on a cliff, or 
drink sharp poison, (or) enter fire, but never will I touch another 

man after Rama.” * . 

These forms arc for women. Death (murder?) by drowning 
occurs in the case of ICahoda, who lxting defeated in argument, 
vdde, was drowned, apmi nimujjituh , by his opponent, M. iii. 132. 
15 , which I cite because it is possible that ho drowned himself in 
despair. So llansa and pimhhaka drowned themselves in the 
Jumna for love of each other, M. ii. 14. 41 ff. The women, 
though more apt to hum themselves on the pyre of tlieir hus¬ 
bands, commit suttee by drowning also. Their suttee by fire is 
amply illustrated in the following passages from both epics: 

“A good woman, sddhvl, follows after her husband who has 
died before her,” M. i. 74. 46. 


i Without this form in M. xiv. 69. 9, bhak$ayi*yz vifcixh ghoram pra- 
vckfye tid hutilfanam, “I will eat poison or enter fire." 

> Here the scene is intensified as compared with the simple I will 
enter fire" of G. 51. 29. Peculiar to B. 1. c. is dbandhi^ye (sc. rajjvd 
kantham) without object. “ Poison, hanging (here t tdbandhana), en¬ 
tering fire.fasting and sword,”follow, as alternative forms. “Leaping 
from cliff-edges," R. v. 18. 83-84, is suggested as an appropriate means 
of death for a disconsolate hero and his wife and children. 
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“Thus speaking the queen mounted the fire-pile,” M. i. 125. 31. 
What suttee (good) woman deprived of her husband could 
live?’ Thus wailing the unhappy woman, true to her husband, 
entered the gleaming fire,” M. xii. 148. 9-10. 

These cases are from the Mahabhfirata, which, however, in its 
older parts fully recognizes the survival of widows, cases of sut¬ 
tee being mentioned only in the later added books. The Rama- 
ynna does not make the wife follow the husband, 1 but it alludes 
to the practice in ii. CO. 12: 

sH *ham adyui va ’distunUnh yamity ami pativratil 
idum parlram tilingya praveksydmi hutapanam. 

“ Being true to my husband I will go to death to-day. 

Embracing this body (of my husband) I will enter the fire.” 

Also in v. 26. 7: “Fie upon me un-Aryan, not suttee, asafi, 
since deprived of him I live even for a moment a life that is evil.” 
The former passage is much expanded in the Bengal version, and 
the fact that no suttee takes place makes it probable that it was 
a conventional lament inserted after the completion of the first 
poem, as may bo the case also with the actual suttee recorded in 
the first book of the other epic.* The good widows at the end of 
this latter epic (also a late addition) perforin suttee by drowning 
themselves in the Ganges, xv. 33. 21 (2 )aiivrato l 1 ^idhvyah). 
Manu, however, does not recognize any form of suttee. 

But if these cases refer only to women, not less do men commit 
suicide as a sacred act. Thus as at Susa, Kalanos, B. C. 324, so 
in the Rumayana iii. 5, the ascetic Qarabhanga ends his life by 
burning himself and goes to heaven, though the general epic 

1 Slt& enters fire to prove her purity, but this is at the command of 
her husband. As 6he is the heroine, she comes out unscathed, R. vi. 
llfl. 27 ff. 

8 The Ramayana (perhaps late) is not lacking in passages which give 
the suttee sentiment. In a praksipta, Sugrivas wife Ruma will die when 
he dies, and Tarfi also will perish through sorrow for her husband, R. 
v. 18. 27; while SIta says “better to die than live deprived of Rdma,” 
ib. 26. 41, greyo me jlvitUn martuih vihind yd mahdtmand. Cl. ib. 25, 
26, 34. Another praksipta (apparently), viz. v. 28, makes SItA, after 
saying that poison and weapons are lacking, prepare to hang herself 
with this remark: udbaddhya venyndgrathanena gighram aham gami- 
tydmi Yamasya millam (17). These, however, are merely sentimental 
outbursts, and Rivapa uses the same speech when his brother is slain, 
nanu me maranaih grey ah, etc., vi. 68. 18; while Rama ip turn is sup¬ 
posed to die of grief for SIt5, v. 26. 86. 
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rule is that “ a man who kills himself, dtmahd pumdtn, does not 
go to heaven,” i. 179. 20.' But even the law-book which regards 
suicides as accursed provides that ascetics may end their lives by 
starvation, Mann vi. 31. Such contradictions arc common in law 
and epic. They spring sometimes from the antithesis of codo and 
usage, sometimes from the inculcation of a higher ideal, as when 
austerity is usually said to be a sign of saintly life, but at the same 
time we are informed that “one who injures his body is not 
devout,” dtmatantropagh&G yo na Utpasvt na (Iharmaril , M. 
xiii. 93. 4. We need not he surprised, therefore, to learn that, 
though one who commits suicide by pruya is formally “accursed,” 
this practice is approved in law and practiced by epic characters. 

Suicide nv Starvation. 

So we approach that peculiar kind of stticidc which forms 
the subject of this paper, according to which the creditor sets out 
to starve himself to death to compel payment. 

But before speaking of this in detail it will be well to illus¬ 
trate the fact that the formal cxitus, pruya, is by no means con¬ 
fined to such legal use, but it is of far wider application. As I 
■wish to distinguish the different forms of pruya, or death by 
starvation, I shall call the most general the first form. The verbs 
with which this word pruya is construed arc usually He, npa-dt, 
‘sit,’ yam or d-yam, upa-i or ( prati •) upa-vip, ‘enter upon,’ the 
meaning beiug ‘sit to death,’ or ‘enter upon death* (by sitting 
without nourishment); while vpa-vip alone means ‘fast upon.’ 

1. Pruya is suicide by starvation, undertaken without intent to 
harm and because of sorrow, or despair. 

To this category belong the cases where heroes overcome in 
battle and no longer able to fight devote themselves to death to 
gain heaven. As this is considered a religious exercise, so it is 
in reality identical with the completion of philosophic Yoga, and 
is indeed called by the same name. The great saint sits in Yoga 
abstraction renouncing food till he dies, his object being merely 
to attain salvation. This is exactly what the warrior does in the 
following cases, where the soldier is at the same time more or 
less of a sainted character (yuru): 


• The female ascetic Qabari also “ burns herself (alive) and goes to 
heaven,” in R. iii. 74. 32-83 {hutvCL ’fmdnarfi hutitfane). 
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In M. vii. 198. 29-81, Bburi$ravas sits silent, mvnih, on the field of 
battle, having ‘entered upon prftyaf pr&yagatah, devoting himself 
to death. In this state he “ withdraws his breath” and meditates 
upon holy texts, fixing his eye upon the Run, desirous of going to 
the Brahma-world. In other words he acts just like a Yogin, 
and the terms used of his act are indifferently yogayuklah 
(abhanan munih) and prilyagutah or pray am vpdvipat (above 
and ib. 143. 33-35). 

So in vii. 192. 40, Yoga is used of another hero who dies in the 
same way, sitting in his chariot, distressed because of his son’s 
reported death. This man too is said to be prilyagutah as well ns 
yoffum lyivun , “entered prQya" or “entered yoga ,” vi. 43.65-06. 
It is rather characteristic of the late seventh book that nowhere 
in the earlier epic is such an action called entering Yoga, and 
undoubtedly it was at first merely starvation or dying, without 
the element of mysticism given by the abstraction and prayerful 
attitude of the saint. 

The same cause, slightly modified by failure, the sense of ditty 
unfulfilled, and the fear of a worse death, lead* the warriors in R. 
iv. 57. 18, to say “through fear vje sit to death,” bhayatprdyam 
vpdsiluh.' The cause of praya is given in R. iv. 55. 1 J, as the 
fear of imprisonment, “than which prdyopavegana is better,” 
and in iv. 53. 12-13, in other words: “ We must die now, for we 
have failed in our attempt (and fear to go back to the king), 
and hence to enter upon death, pruyapavepanu % is proper for 
us,” for “we have not accomplished what we ought.”* 

It is clear that such cases of praya or death by starvation 
involve no legal point and are only by accident, so to speak, 
cases of praya. That is to say it would make no difference 
whether the characters here chose praya or any other of the modes 
of suicide mentioned above. Their action is merely on a par 
with that of suicides by burning or drowning, which indeed are 
presented as normal alternatives. Thus in R. v. 13. 38 ff.: “If I 


1 In the corresponding account at G. iv. 56. 24 and 57. 23, the simple 
verb is used, prdyam usyate. dsmahe. The rdsume in R. v. 35. 60 has 
pr&yam updsmahe and prdyopaviftdJj., with pruyopave&t (sic) in 62. 

* na kftath kdryam, R. iv. 56. 8. At the end of R. iv. 55. 17 and 20, in 
preparing for this ceremony those intending to die touch water and lie 
on holy darbha grass (the ends of the grass pointed south), with their 
faces to the east. The verb here is upa-vif (and sam-upa-vif). 
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fail in my attempt, I will become a hermit, or raising a pyre enter 
the fire, or birds and jackals may eat my body after I have died 
Of starvation in the proper wap, 1 or, for this too is a means of 
death recognized by the seers, I will drown myself.” And so 
Prince Daryodliana says: “If 1 sec these (rivals) hero again I will 
dry myself up without water, without opposition (V); poison> 
hanging, the sword, entrance into fire, will I inflict upon myself, 
for I cannot sec them successful again,” M. iii. 7. 5.* 

Between this general form of suicide by prdya and that to be 
mentioned next there is one which differs merely in respect of 
the cause assigned. As it is rather interesting, however, to see 
how the different cases lead up to the suicide with deadly motive 
(which is the legal form), I will separate the closely allied 
examples that follow. 

2. Prdya is suicide by starvation, undertaken without intent to 
harm, but because of disgrace inflicted. 

That is here accomplished which in the“ death for sorrow” 
and “death because of fear” in the last paragraph was anticipated. 
It is perhaps scarcely wortli while to differentiate these cases, 
hut they are one step nearer to the legal prdya, in that the cases 
under I are merely the result of sorrow or fear, while in both this 
and the legal case an insult or injury has actually been inflicted. 
The suicide is not only unhappy; his honor lias been affected. 

Under this head comes the second threat (not fully carried 
out) of the same prince, Dnryod liana, mentioned above, who in 
the Mahabh&rata iii. 249. 11, 20 ff., says that lie 1ms been dishon¬ 
ored and will “sit to death” prdyam updsisye. _lie then touches 
water, sits down upon darbha, sacrificial grass, and clothed in 
rags, and silent, collecting his thoughts, prepares to die of starva¬ 
tion ; though his friends attempt to dissuade him by telling him 

1 $1. 40, upaviffasya vd samyak, without prdyam, showing a purely 
technical use of upa-vig as in the law-books and in the verse cited above 
from the other epic. The alternate text, 15. 50, has pravisfasya (still of 
the pyre). 

• punah go?arh gamifydmi nirambur niravagrahah, vi$am udban- 
dhanaih cai’ua gastram agnipraveganam karisye. The commentator 
gives a var. lec. vdrano vd namgrahah (vd as often for t'w). Compare 
with this scene, ii. 47. 81; also 52. 41. With the varied reading the 
verse means "I will dry myself up (starve myself) like an elephant 
newly caught,” a familiar image of grief, e. g. in R. ii. 58. 8. 
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that he is foolish and that “a suicide goes to hell,” (251. 19; 252. 
2, kasmilt prdyopavefanam dtmatyufi hy adhoyuti).' 

It may, however, be thought that there is in this case an 
ulterior though hidden object of revenge (the legal notion) in the 
act of pruya , affecting those who had disgraced the would-be 
suicide. Nothing of the sort appears in the tale, and that this is 
not a necessary concomitant may bo seen on comparing the case 
in the talc of the tiger and the jackal. The jackal is minister to 
his king the tiger, and has been disgraced without reason. Al¬ 
though the king discovers the mistake and wishes to reinstate the 
minister, the latter feels the disgrace so keenly that he persists in 
his design, “begs to sit to death, being grieved by the anger” 
(of the king), and “ having sat to death, went to heaven.” * Here 
it is clear that if the minister’s intent was to harm the king he 
would not first have asked permission of his intended victim.* 

3. Pruya is undertaken as a self-inflicted punishment by one 
conscious of having sinned. Remorse instigates the act, but 
there is an additional notion that death will be an expiation. 
I have but one illustration, which shows that fear of punishment 
hereafter iB the motive. In M. xii. 27. 23 ff., a king says: 
“Sinner that I am, ugaekaraltpupah, I will sit, dsina/i, here and 
dry up my body. Know that I have now entered death ( pruya- 
upuvistah ) in order that I may not be born in other births, a 
destroyer of family. I will not eat, 1 will not take water, I will 
stay hero and dry up my dear life.” 4 In the next example we 
come nearer to the legal aspect of the case, when suicide has an 
immediate motive, but still without intent to harm. 

4. Pr&ya is undertaken from despair without intent to harm, 
but with intent to compel another to do one’s will. 


1 The first reason given is that as the cause is insufficient he makes 
himself ridiculous: 250. 12. prdyopavif(u8 In nypa rdjUdih hdsyo bhav- 
ipyaxi. In 249. 41, up&stM is used, tvayi prdyam updsthite. Compare 
prdyam upasmahe, G. v. 82. 28. 

* In regard to the spiritual reward, it is declared in M. xiii. 7. 16, that 
a prdyopave$in “always obtains bliss," prdyopavepno rtijan sarvalra 
eukham ucyate, “just as one who lives on grass alone goes to heaven,” 
said here of ascetic devotion. 

* The text is found in M. xii. 111. 78 and 90 : ten&'marteya smhtaptaJ} 
prdyam dsitum. dicchata and gomdyuh prdyam dsthdya tyaktvd deham 
divam yaydu. 

*jati$v anydsv api yathd na bhaveyaih kuldntak]'t, go$ayi$ye priydn 
pr&ndn ihastho ‘ham. 
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Illustrations are furnished at the close of the great epic war. 
Drftupadl thus devotes herself to death in despair and sorrow for 
the sake of urging her various husbands to do an act equivalent 
to taking a reprisal. The epic alludes to this in advance as 
“fasting upon her husbands,” literally “besieging her husbands,” 
where it is perhaps implied that if they suffer the queen to die 
they will reap the usual consequences. She continues in this 
state, jmiyopcta, x. 10. 22, till the deed that she demands shall 
be done is actually accomplished. In entering into the prdya 
state she uses the formula 

ihai a prCojam Cisisye, x. 11. 15, 

“Here will I sit to death,” which I call a formula because it is 
employed in the same words elsewhere in this epic and also in 
the Ramnyana, iv. 53. 19. Here is to be noticed the fact that in 
the preliminary in the Mahabhiirata the word prdya is not used, 
but vpa-vif, the verb (sitting against or besieging), governs the 
accusative in the technical sense of fasting upon (compare vpa- 
vis fa as used above). This reference occurs in i. 2. 304, JcrtUna- 
panasaihkalpti yatra b/iartfn updvipat, “what time she, resolved 
upon not eating, besieged her husbands.” 1 

A similar case occurs in xiv. 80. 17 and 40-41, where the 
queen betakes herself to praya with the intent to persuade a 
favor which shall relieve her of her grief. She is accompanied 
in her devotion by one of her sons, who seems to “sit to death” 
merely through grief and despair. The queen says: “Hero will 
I sit to death in your presence, overwhelmed with woe at being 
deprived of husband and a son” (unless you restore them to 
life). She uRes the words given above, ihai ’ua prayam usisye, 
and then “sitting down became silent,” upuslnd Minim uslt , 
which may perhaps be translated better in the techical sense 
“ besieging became silent.” Her son “ touches water and becomes 
silent,” when priiyopetah , or prayopavistah,that is “when enter¬ 
ing upon praya” No threat of harm is here made, but, as above, 
may be implied. It is assumed in both these cases that it is per¬ 
fectly natural for a woman thus to enter prdya, and it is in fact 
the same situation as that described in the Rumuyana, iii. 47. 


1 In xii. 116. 10, upatrqrpi is used of a saint not in prdya but simply 
fasting. The same word is current also in its literal sense of “taking 
a seat’ without any such connotation. 
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8-9, where the queen says: “If Rama is consecrated (against my 
will and thy promise) I shall not eat, nor sleep, nor drink, from 
this day on forever, and this will he the end of my life.’ In R. 
ii. 11. 21 (compare 9. 50 ff.) this is represented as being a threat 
of death because of the disgrace attaching to the queen if her 
husband breaks his promise to her: “despised by thee, I will die 
to-day”; ib. 12. 47, “I will drink poison in thy presence.” 

There is of course no hard and fast line between these divi¬ 
sions. The snm of them is that an aggrieved or wretched or 
gui 1 t-conscions person, whether man or woman, threatens to com¬ 
mit suicide by prCtyu as by other means with the intent to 
force another to do a certain thing, or, more rarely, simply to 
escape greater ill or atone for his sin. The former case brings 
us nearest to the legal aspect, where pruya is a means of com¬ 
pulsion. 

This kind of pruya is found also in Buddhistic narratives. 
Thus Tissa and Bafthapala both abstain from food to get what 
they want, as narrated in the Viita-miga Jataka and Ratthapala 
Sutta. But on this side I lack fuller information, the illustra¬ 
tion in this paper being drawn chiefly from the epics, where I 
believe they are complete. 

5 . Pruya is undertaken by a suppliant, but it is accompanied 
with a threat to the effect that if the object of desire is not 
granted vengeance will be taken. The motive here is to excite 
pity, which failing, recourse is had to force. 

This is illustrated by Rama lying on Bacred grass in pruya, but 
at the same time threatening the (god of) ocean, which in the 
Mahabhurata version is sufficient, but in the Rfimuyana the threat 
is carried out with an absurd account of an attack on Ocean.' 
Here it is to be observed that the suppliant is not a priest but a 
warrior. The threat, however, and actual attack on the ocean- 
god is an epic (heroic) equivalent of the distraint which goes 
with the ‘ door-sitting.’ 

0. Pray a is undertaken by a suppliant, but is accompanied 
with the threat that if the object of desire be denied the one who 
rejects the suppliant will go to hell. 

This is quite in accord with the view of the law-books, where 
the implication is clearly that the person who permits the suicide 

> m. iii. 283. 80 ff., pratigexyamy upavasan .. upasprgyo. pratigi&je 
jalanidhiih vidhivat kugasavistare; R.. vi. 19. 41 kutfistxrne sayhvivega.. 
21. 1 , pratifigye. 
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to bo carried out will suffer for it hereafter. As said above, this 
threat may be implied in some of the preceding cases, though 
there is only one explicit example of this sort known to me 
in epic poetry. But here too it is not a priest who threatens. 

In Rumfiynna ii. 21. 27-28, the queen says to her son: “If thou 
abandonest me, my son, I will sit to death, being unable to live, 
and then thou shall go to the hell world-renowned ” (known to bo 
in store for such as slay by refusing to grant requests in such 
circumstances). 1 

7. Prdi/a , further (but here the word is only implied), is under¬ 
taken at the door of the house, the Ruppliant sitting on sacred 
fcupa-grass, with intent to compel submission, as in the law-books. 
But no violence is used, and there is no suggestion that the one 
affected will suffer hereafter. It is expressly said that this 
recourse is fitting only for a priest, and the situation is likened 
to that caused by a “priest robbed of his money.” The only 
example is in 11. ii. 111. 14-17, where Rama’s brother attempts 
to persuade him to return home, and to do so strews ^wpa-grass 
before the door of the hut, takes up his position there, and says : 

“I will besiege (beseech) the prince until he grants me his 
favor. 

“Without food, not averting my eyes, like a priest that has 
been robbed of his possessions, 

“I will lie before his hut until he (yields or) returns home.” 

To which the prince replies: “ Why wilt thou besiege me ? 
For only a Brahman (priest) has a right to obstruct men, and the 
observance in regard to besieging is not for annointod (kings).” * 


1 aham pr&yam ihd .. tatas tvam prdpsyase putra nirayam loka- 
vigrutam. brahmahatydm ivd 'dharm&t samudrah mritdm patih. The 
last words refer to some Puranic legend (according to the commentator) 
which narrates that Ocean was once cursed by Pippalada because of 
impiety to his mother. Ocean is cursed in M. xiii. 154.7: “Once Ocean 
was cursed by the Brahmans and though at that time full of fresh 
water, became salty.” The reference in the text cited, however, would 
imply that Ocean was cursed to suffer the penalty of killing a priest, 
though the Commentator says “ he received grief equivalent to the 
punishment of going to hell.” The alternate text, G. ii. 18. 31, has 
brahmagdpam ivd 'kasmdt, “ received suddenly the Brahman curse.” 

* dry am pratyupavekpydmi ydvan me (v. 1. na for 8 am) samprasidati, 
nirdhdro nirdloko dhanahino yathd dvijafy, gaye purastdc chdldydih 
ydvan mdm (v. 1 . na) pratiydsyati: kim mdm . . . pratyupavekpyase, 
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So far as I know this is the only case where the verb “obstruct,” 
rodhuti in technical application, occnrs in epic accounts (the 
legal grka-sauurodha ), though it is interesting to see that sum- 
rodha is in ordinary epic parlance applied to obstruction of food, 
dhurasamrodha , R. iv. 60. 11. 

These examples show that the full practice of the law in 
respect of dharna was recognized. The one who rejects a sup¬ 
pliant and compels him to kill himself, goes to hell. The only 
one who has a right to exercise constraint of this sort is a priest. 
Clearly then the practice of door-besieging is a restriction for a 
special cause of a practice once recognized as universal, suicide 
with especial intent to compel the victim of the practice to yield 
under pain of future punishment after death, which in turn is but 
one application of the still more general practice of suicide with¬ 
out intent to harm in cases of despair and disgrace. 

Both of these practices survive in India, under the respective 
names of traga^ that is suicide simply as a self-inflicted punish¬ 
ment for disgrace or failure to carry out what has been solemnly 
agreed to, and dharna (=dharaiia ), literally a holding, capio, or in 
English slang a “hold up,” which is restricted to a priest, and as 
already stated may be any form of obstruction, like obstructing 
the door or obstructing a water-course. These two are Home- 
times merged, as in the case which I reported in my Religions of 
Inditty p. 480, as occurring the year this book was written, 1894. 
The man who had made himself responsible for a payment, on 
finding that the debtor would not pay, to expiate the disgrace 
slew his own mother in the presence of the defaulter, who in 
turn as his only expiation slew hiuiRelf. On page 301 of the same 
work I have expressed a doubt as to whether the “door-sitting” 
was a very ancient practice. I presume I meant recognized in 
ancient tales as well as law, an observation which I herewith beg 
leave to cancel. 

In modern times, as has been noticed by Professor Jolly in his 
excellent manual on Hindu Law and Custom, a looser form of 
dharna , knowu in South India as tafcdzd, permits the creditor to 
institute by proxy a regular siege of the debtor’s house. Here 


br&hmano hy ekapdr$vena nardn roddhum iha ’rhati (v. 1 . Qaydnas tu 
puraih dahet!), na tu mtirdh&bhisikt&ndih vidhify pratyupavecanc. As 
to the v. 1. with the unnecessary na in G. after ydvat, the similar for¬ 
mula in G. ii. 8. 58 (corresponding to 9. 59, above) has nd ’Zathk&rdn na 
bhojanam dsevifye hy aham tdvad y&vad Rdmo vanam vrajet. 
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the creditor, instead of acting for himself, hires a band of ruffians 
to obstruct, besiege, annoy, and threaten the life of the debtor. 
Some premonition of this substitution is found in the interpre¬ 
tation by a mediaeval commentary of Nfirada’s law—which, i. 122, 
on this subject coincides with Manu’a law—whereby a son or 
slave may act for the creditor. The Southern takuzd is of 
course without any religious significance, for the debtor is simply 
bulldozed into paying. Professor Pischcl has noticed, moreover, 
one other interesting phase of moral compulsion as a means of 
recovering debts, namely the * charmed circle,’ which in dramatic 
literature is drawn about a man who will not pay hiH gambling 
debts and out of which he may not step till he has settled (cited 
by Jolly, RccJit und Mile, p. 148). 

As to the ancient practice, the universal use of prAj/a in the 
technical sense exemplified above and the restricted observance 
of “door-sitting ” removes all doubt as to Bfhaspati’s rule. Any¬ 
one may sit in prili/a as a means of compulsion; the Acarita i9 a 
special case appertaining to a priest who alone may obstruct, to 
kill whom is peculiarly heinous even by letting him starve, while 
his immunity from active murder (winch was out of the question) 
gave him safety when engaged in distraint of cattle, etc. The 
one ‘obstructed’ was of course himself obliged to starve with the 
starving creditor, so that the practice, as far as fasting went, 
resolved itself into a sort of stomach-duel. The restriction to a 
priest must have been in the minds of the legal writers, as it is 
expressed as a matter of course in the epic. 

It is interesting to find in the epic the explicit statement (lack¬ 
ing in the early law-books) that door-sitting was not permitted 
against “ consecrated kings,” whereas, according to the ancient 
laws of Ireland, quoted by Maine, op. cit. p. 280, the creditor 
might distrain without fasting in the case of a debtor “ not of 
chieftain grade,” but in the case of a chieftain it was necessary to 
“fast upon him.” 

Finally, to these oldest literary illustrations of the law I will 
add the oldest reference to the practice known to me in Hindu 
literature. Since the custom of constraining by suicide appears to 
be even Indo-European, it may indeed seem unimportant to track 
it back as far as possible in Hindu literature. Yet, since, on the 
other hand, there is always a lurking doubt as to whether a cus¬ 
tom which is found among several related peoples be not self- 
developed in each rather than inherited by all, it may not be 
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unprofitable to note a trace of this sort of fasting inVedio litera¬ 
ture that is considerably older than either law or epic. Such a 
trace is to be found in the Kuufltaki Upanishad of the Rig Veda, 
one of the five oldest philosophical dialogues that we possess 
(circa 700-G00 B. C.). Here, as a simile in a metaphysical discus¬ 
sion, is introduced a case: “As if one, after begging a village 
and getting nothing, should fast (on the village) saying ‘I would 
not eat now even if (the village) should give,’ and then those 
same (villagers) who pi*eviously should repulse him come and urge 
him saying * Permit us to give to thee.’ ” It is even possible 
to translate the first clause “after begging and getting nothing, 
should fast on the village.” 1 

The reason for tho suddenly insistent generosity pictured here 
can be only that the villagers fear that the beggar will starve 
hitnself to death out of revenge, and that they will suffer the 
usual consequences of the prCiyopuvefana. This takes the custom 
back to at least the close of the Vcdio period in India, a date 
earlier by several centuries, I think, than that of any allusion to 
the practice previously noticed. 5 

1 The word used is the some as in the expression I have cited above 
from the epic (bhartfn updvt^af). It is not material, however, whether 
we translate “ fasts on the village” or “after begging a village should 
ait down (in praya) saying ‘ I would not eat,’ ” since the following words 
and the result of the act show that prdyopave^ana is intended. The 
text is: yathd grdmam bhikfitvd 'labdhvo pavi^en nd 'hum, ato dattam 
a^nlyam Hi ya evdi 'navi purustdt pratydeakyiruhs ta evdi ’no m upa- 
manirayante daddma ta iti, Ki!u$. ii. 1. 

* So far as I have been able to ascertain, the practice of door-sitting 
to obtain payment of a debt is not found in China, but starvation to 
compel one to grant a desire is practiced there, and suicide (by knife) 
on the doorstep, either with the same purpose or to insure a curse upon 
the householder, is not infrequent Under cases of Suicide in General, 
I have neglected above to give any early examples of suicide by leaping 
from a cliff, but this was always a favorite mode of dying (for love, as 
early as Rig Veda, X. 95. 14). 


The Religion of the Achacmenian Kings. First Series. The 
Religion according to the Inscriptions .— By Professor 
A. V.. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University, New 
York City. With an Appendix by Dr. Loins II. Okay. 1 

In one of the most striking passages of Isaiah, the Lord God 
Jehovah speaks ‘to Ilis Anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I 
have grasped,’ saying, ‘I myself will go before thee; ways will 
I mako level, Doors of bronze will I break in pieces, and bars of 
iron cut asunder ; And I will give thee the treasures of darkness 
and the hoards of secret places; for it is I, JIIVTI, who calls 
thee by thy name, I, the God of Israel. For the sake of Jacob, 
my Servant, and Israel, my Chosen, I called thee by thy name, I 
took delight in thee though thou knewest me not * (Ls. 45 . 2-4, 
Gheync’s translation). This is Cyrus the Great, Cyrus the 
Achacmenian, Cyrus the hero of Xenophon’s ideal Greek 
romance, Cyrus the Persian king whose name is still honored 
after the lapse of centuries. 

But what was the creed of this ‘friend of JIIVH’ (Is. 44 . 28), 
and what was the faith of those Achacmenian rulers, Darius, 
Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, whose names are known to history? 
This question is one of interest and of importance alike to Bib¬ 
lical students and to students of the faith of Ancient Iran; for 
it was less than a century before the Babylonian Captivity and 
the coming of Cyrus, that the great teacher Zoroaster arose as 
the prophet of Orinazd and with ringing voice exhorted men to 
eschew evil and to choose the good. The significance as well as 
the interest which this problem of the religion of the Achaeme- 
nian kings has for the investigator, is shown by the number of 
studies which have already been made upon it. The present 
research is undertaken not with the expectation of making clear 
all points connected with the Achaeraenian faith, nor with the 
idea of determining whether the Achaeraenidae were true Zoro- 

1 I am particularly glad to have the opportunity of acknowledging 
the kind contribution of my pupil and friend, Dr. Louis H. Gray, whbm 
I thank for his work in the Appendix on the Non-Iranian Inscriptions, 
and for his ready help in other matters of detail connected with the 
article.—A. V. W. J. . 
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astriana or not; but the investigation is made with an eye to 
bringing together the material relating to the Achaemenian creed 
as fully as possible, and with a hope that perhaps some hints 
may be given to students with regard to the relation of the 
Ancient Persian kings to Zoroastrianism. A partial bibliograph¬ 
ical list of studies in the field of the Achaemenian religion is 
given below.* 

The discussion of the subject and the evidence which we pos¬ 
sess concerning the religion of the Achaemenidao will be pre¬ 
sented in the following order: 

SYNOPSIS OF THE TREATMENT. 

A. The Religion of the Achaemenians according to the Old Persian 

Inscriptions. 

a. Introductjpn. 

b. Auramazda or the God of the Old Persian Inscriptions. 

c. The Bagas or Other Gods beside Auramazda. 

d. Mithra and AnSiiita. 

e. Foy’s Conjecture of ArSt&t(?). 

f. Evil recognized as a Principle in the Old Persian Inscriptions. 

g. The Right Path. 

h. The Commandment of Auramazda and the Law. 

i. Religious Observance and Places of Worship. 

j. Summary. 

B. The Religion of the Achaemenians according to their non-Iranian 

Inscriptions. 

See the Appendix, pp. 177 ff. 

C. The Religion of the Achaemenians according to Classical Allusions. 


1 Partial Bibliography (arranged alphabetically): Bang, ZDMO. 
xliii. 638. 674; Musion, viii. 398; Milanges C. de HarUz, p. 11.—Cas- 
artelli, Compte rendu du 8~ Congris scientifique international des 
Catholiques . i. 35-45.-Foy, KZ. xxiv. 63 ff.; ZD MO. liv. 341 fT.— 
Halevy, Rev. 6t. Juiv. i. 17-19.-de Harlez, Rev. de Finstruct. 
publ. en Belg. xxxviii. 4-15.—Horn, Waren die alten Perser Zoroas- 
triert in Beilage zur Allg.Zeit.MQnchen, 1895,Nr. 206,171.—de Long- 
perier et Roger, 0. Cong. Inteim. Orient, ii. 819-822. Mills, SBE. 
xxxi. Introd. pp. 36-82.—Moulton, The Thinker, i. 401-408; ii. 308- 
315, 490-501.—Spiegel, ZD MO. ix. 183; Er&n. Alterthumskunde, ii. 
189-191; and ZDMO. lii. 187-190; Tiele, Mil. C. de HarUz, pp. 807- 
812 .—Vinson, Religion des Perses de Darius, de Xerxes, Les Mages, 
Zoroastre. Phare de la Loire, le 21 Mars 1881, et Rev. de Ling, xiv.— 
E. Wilhelm, ZDMO. xl. 105. The names of other contributors to 
the subject and the titles of their articles will be mentioned in the 
course of the paper. 
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D. The Religion of the later Achaeraenians according to Allusions in 
the Pahlavi Literature and in the Sliiih Niitnah. 

E. The Religion of the Achaemenians according to Other Oriental 

Sources. 

The latter three topics will be treated in a following series, and a 
general discussion of the entire subject will then be given. The present 
paper is confined to divisions A and B. 

A. Thk Religion of tiik Achaemenians according to tiir 
Old Persian Inscriptions. 

a. Introduction. 

* A great god is Auramasda who created this earth, who created 
yonder heaven, who created man, who created peace for man, 
who made Darius king ’ (baga vazraka Auramazdd hi/a imam 
bumim add hya avam asm&nam add hya martiyam add hya 
Siydtim add martiyahyd hya Ddrayavaum xSdyadiyam aku- 
nauS, NR. a. 1-8 ; Elv. 1-8 ; Sz. c. 1-4); or again, ‘ Auramazda 
the great, who is the greatest of the gods, it was he who 
made Darius king, it was he who gavo to him the kingdom, 
by the grace of Auramazda Darius is king’ ( Auramazda 
vazraka hya maOiSla bagdndm hauv Ddrayavaum xSdyaOiyam 
adadd hauSaiy xSaPam frdbara vahxd Auramazddhd DCtra- 
yavauS xSdyadiya, Dar. Pers. d. 1-5)—these arc the lines which 
ring clearly with the note of fervent piety and zealous devo¬ 
tion, or the chord which the ancient Persian monarch Darius 
never tired of striking. Never was there a sovereign who felt 
himself more to be king by divine right, a truer Rex Dei Grati&, 
than did this Achaemenian ruler. * By the grace of Auramazda 
I am king; Auramazda brought the kingdom to me’ (vaSnd 
Auramazddha adam xMyaQiya amiy Auramazdd xZafram mand 
frdbara, Bh. i. 11-12)—‘Auramazda bore aid unto me until this 
kingdom was held firm; by the grace of Auramazda I hold this 
kingdom firm’ ( Auramazddmaiy upastdm abara ydtd ima 
xiaffam addry vaSnd Auramazddha ima xSaffam ddraydmiy ,— 
Bh. i. 24-26). In every crisis and in every battle ‘Auramazda 
bore aid’ to Darius (Bh. i. 55, 87, etc. etc.), put his enemies to 
confusion, or ‘delivered them over into his hand’ ( pasdva diS 
Auramazdd mand dastayd akunauS, Bh. 4 . 35); every battle 
was won ‘ by the grace of Auramazda ’ (Bh. 1 . 94 ; 2 . 25, etc.); 
and in his final summing up of his achievements, it is to the 
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grace of God that he ascribes all Ins success: ‘ that which I did, 
I did in every way by the grace of Auraraazda * (ima tga adam 
akunavam hamahydyd Barda vaSnd Auramazddha akunavam, 
Bh. 4 . 69-60). So often does Darius take pains to attribute his 
success to the grace of Auramazda that wo are tempted to atop 
and count the occurences of the ‘Dei Gratia’ phrase, aud wo find 
that vaSnd Auramazddha occurs no less than 34 times in the 
columns of the great Behistan inscription alone; and within the 
compass of the same 420 lines, or so, the name of Auramazdd 
is called upon fully CO different times. The rock-records, there¬ 
fore, bear evidence enough that Darius was a god-fearing king 
and upheld that standard to his people. The tone still echoes in 
the short and unimportant inscriptions of Xerxes aud of Arta- 
xerxea Mnemon and Ochus, but it seems to have lost the clear 
ring of the voice of the earlier monarch and to have become more 
or less formulaic. Still there is no question that these sovereigns 
were worshippers of Orma/.d whatever question there may be as 
to their individual views, leanings, or tenets. The entire matter 
of the religion of the Achacmcnians as set forth in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Behistan, Persepolis, and elsewhere, has been excellently 
treated in an article already referred to on p. 161, n. 1; it is by 
Professor L. C. Casartelli, Tai Religion dee Rois Achimenides 
(Paprls leurs Inscriptions, (Compte rendu du 3 m * Congrfcs Scieuti- 
fique international des Catlioliques tenu & Bruxelles, Scptembre 
1894, pp. 1-13—Bruxelles 1895). In this study Casartelli gathers 
together all that is said in the Old Persian Inscriptions concern¬ 
ing the faith of their princely authors. As my own plan includes 
a treatment of the religion of the Achaemenians from all the 
sources accessible, in addition to the Inscriptions, I must in this 
First Series necessarily go over this particular part of the sub¬ 
ject again, which he has already covered. But as my results 
have been reached independently, I know that no one will more 
gladly welcome them, as agreeing in the main with his own, than 
the successor of Mgr. de Ilarlcz. 

(b.) Auramazda or the God of the Old Persian Inscriptions. 

Auramazdd vazraka hya maBiSta bagdndm , or again, baga 
vazraka Auramazdd, are the lines that give the name and attri¬ 
butes of the Supreme Being of the Ancient Persian kings. The 
name Auramazda, or Ormazd, is the same as Ahura Mazda in 
the Avesta, and it signifies ‘the Lord Wisdom,’ ‘Sovereign 
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Knowledge .’ 1 In the Avesta the name of the divinity is always 
written as two distinct words, each declined independently and 
often separated or sometimes used alone. In the Gatlias or 
oldest metrical hymns of the Avesta the two parts of the divine 
name are frequently separated by several intervening words, or 
even a line. In these ancient Zoroastrian Psalms, moreover, the 
arrangement of the two words as Mazda .... Ahura is three 
times as common as Ahura .... Mazda.' As for the Achac- 
menian Inscriptions themselves, there is only one instance in 
which we find the parts of the name divided and separately 
declined. The instance is on a monument of Xerxes, and there¬ 
fore later than Darius; it is Xerx. Pers. ca[cb]. 17, valnd Aura- 
hya Mazduha. There is likewise only a single example of the 
use of aura - alone ; this time, however, it is actually employed 
in one of the shorter inscriptions of Darius himself. The occur¬ 
rence is found in Dar. Pers. e. 28-24, HyOtii . Aura niras- 

&tiy 1 Peace shall descend from Aura.’ So much for the divine 
name Auramazda. 

• The designation baga, the linguistic cognates of which in other 
languages may be compared, is employed in the Old Persian 
Inscriptions as the generic term for ‘god’ and its use is compara¬ 
tively frequent. In the Avesta, however, the occurrences of the 
word are relatively infrequent; bnt at least two of the instances 
which are found in that sacred book are employed with reference 
to Ormazd (Ys. 10 . 10 ; 70 . 1).' In the Inscriptions, Auramazda 
is called madiSta bagandm (Dar. Pers. d. 1; Xerx. Elv. 2; Xerx. 
Van 2) or ‘ the greatest or supreme of the gods ’; in the Avesta 
Mithra is ‘ the very wisest of the gods,’ buyannm asti aS.xraO- 
icastvmo (Yt. 10 . 141) and in Yt. 10 . 1 Mithra is spoken of as 


1 Cf. Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, ii. 682. 
t For statistics see West, JRAS. xxii. 808 ft. (1890), and Tiele, lets over 
de Oudheid van het Avesta, p. 16 (in the Mededeelingen d. K. Ak. v. 
Wetenschappen, Afd. Let. 8 de Reeks. Deel xi. p. 880, Amsterdam, 
1895). Cf. also Casartelli, La Religion, pp. 87-88. 

* For the other instances of baya see Justi, Hdb. der Zendspraehe s. v. 
baya, bayod&ta, and (?) liubaya. As regards plurality, the plural baya- 
n?m occurs only in Yt. 10 . 141 in the Avesta, as mentioned above, but 
we find the plural bay&n, bak&n in Pahlavi, e. g. Sg. 4 . 7. 29 ; Dk. 8 . 15. 
1 (West, SBE. xxiv. 128, 180-181; xxxvii. 34). In this last passage we 
are informed first of ‘the worship of Auharinazd, the highest of divini¬ 
ties {bak&n)’— a phrase very similar to the one employed by Darius— 
and, secondly, we learn of ‘ the worship of the angels.’ 
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bnt little lower than Ahura Mazda himself. The phrase even 
recalls the words of the Psalmist extolling the Lord as ‘ exalted 
far above all gods’ (Ps. 97 . 9; cf. also Ex. 15 . 11 ; 18 . 11 ; Peut. 
IO. 17; Ps. 82 . 1; 95 . 3; 97 . 7, and notice C. dellarlez, La Relig¬ 
ion per sane p. 0 ). 

The attribute vazraka ‘mighty, great,’ as well as madista 
‘supreme, greatest ’ manifest the belief in the sovereign power 
and exalted majesty of Auramazda; he is the great god, the 
highest of the gods, just as Darius himself is ‘the great king, 
the king of kings ’ (a sSdyaOiya vazraka xxdyaQiya yaBiydnilm, 
Bh. 1.1 et passim). The supreme power and divine omnipotence 
of Auramazda is sufficiently evidenced in the triumphs which he 
gives to his chosen Darius, who is as much the favored one of 
Orrnazd as is A£oka ‘the Beloved of the Gods’ in India; but it is 
equally manifested in what he divinely causes to be done through 
the king’s agency . 1 Darius proudly proclaims that when Aura- 
mazda ‘saw this earth in dire confusion he brought her unto 
me’ (yaOd avaina imam bumim yudiyd (?) pasdvadim manu 
frdbara , NR. a. 32, cf. also Casartelli, La Religion , p. 39) and 
the king firmly believes that he was chosen to carry out the 
sacred mission because he was a just king and not a sinner.’ 

Above all functions assigned to the godhead is that of the 
creative faculty. Ahuraraazda ‘created’ {add) the earth, the 
heaven, mankind, and all the blessings that are vouchsafed to 
man. The sentence from the inscriptions referring to Aura- 
mazda’s creative power has been quoted in full above ; it is 
similar to the glorification of Ahura Mazda in the Avesta as the 
one ‘ who created the cow and righteousness; who created the 
good waters and plants; who created light, earth aud all good 
things’ (yS gpmdd aenndd ddt apasca ddt urvartlsCu vavuh'tX 
r'aottlsCd ddt famimCd vispudd vohu, Ys. 37 . 1). Compare also 
the noble Gutha passage on creation, Ys. 44 . 3-5, also Ys. 57 . 17, 
as well as the standing epithet ddtar ‘ creator ’ in the formulaic 
Avestan address to the deity. This emphasis of the idea of 
Ormazd’s creative activity is a cardinal tenet of the whole Ira¬ 
nian faith ; it is repeated not only in the single shorter inscrip¬ 
tions of Darius bnt it is retained as a hallowed formula in the 
tablets of Xerxes and of Artaxerxes Ochus. With regard to the 


1 The idea is implied in Bh. 4 . 50-52 ; 1 . 12, etc.; NR. a. 82. 
* Compare the thought in Bh. 4 . 61-67. 
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idea of creation itself, nothing is said to show that the creation 
is a bringing forth ex nihilo, but tbe root yVZd- in the inscrip¬ 
tions is used only of Auramazda among all divinities , 1 and I have 
touched elsewhere upon the possibility of the idea.* 

While dealing with the formula in which Auramazda is spoken 
of as the one «who created this earth, who created yonder heaven, 
who created man* (see above), we must emphasize its closing 
words, * who created peace for man *—hya Hyiitlm add mavt/ya- 
hyCt. The word Siyati denotes repose, quiet, blessing, prosperity, 
joy, peace, like its Avestan cognate Suiti (sec especially Vd. i. 1) 
and like the root ytfd- and its kindred, New Pcrs. Sad etc. The 
employment of the word, as Casartelli, p. 41, hints, may possibly 
contain an echo of the felicity of man in the golden age; but it 
seems more likely if we imagine that SiyiitiS* denotes the same 
idea that is alluded to by ‘peace’ or ‘welfare’ in the Deutoro- 
Isaiah ( 45 . 1) with its Persian coloring. We remember that 
Jehovah says ‘I form the light, and create darkness: I make 
peace, and create evil,’ or as Chcync’s version reads ‘I am 
JHVH, and there is none else—Who forms light, and creates 
darkness, who makes welfare and creates calamity.’ The Judaco- 
Persian text has i- e. Arab. SLchL, ‘peace.’ Dr. Gray 

calls attention to Esther 3 . 13 (= Apoc. Esth. 13 . 2) ‘peace de¬ 
sired by all men on earth’— r^v -jroOovfiiyrjv rot? iraaiv avtipuvo is 
tiprjvTjv, and notes that Kciper, Die Perscr des Aeschylos , pp. 22- 
23 compares Acsch. Pers. 862, 918 with the idea contained in the 
Old Persian. The question of the possible connection or the 
degree of relationship between the Isaiah passage and the Achae- 
menian faith has been often commented upon and variously esti¬ 
mated . 4 

As Auramazda is the author of peace as well as creator and 
preserver of all mankind, he is especially besought to assist in 

1 For the occurrences of 4 /dfi- see Spiegel, Die altpersischen Keilin- 
schriften *, p. 225. 

* See Orundriss der iranischen Philologie, ii. Kap. vii. (soon to appear). 

* The occurrences in Old Persian are : SiydtiS Dar. Pers. e. 23; siydtim 
Dar. Elv. 5; NR. a. 4 NR. b. 2; Sz. c. 2.; Xerx. Pers. da [db). 4; Xerx. 
Pers. ca [cbj. 8 ; Xerx. Elv. 6 ; Xerx. Vau 5.—The occurrences in Aves¬ 
tan are Vd. 1 . 1; Vsp. 7 . 3; Yt 17 . 0; 17 . 10; Yt. 22 . 2; Fragm. Dk. 
ed. Peshotan, vol. 8 , p. 181. 

* See, for example. Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus, p. 46 ff., p. 64 ff., 
where bibliographical references are given. Cheyne, Psalter, p. 269, 
calls Is. 45 . 7 a protest against Babylonian dualism. 
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trouble and to give protection from harm. Thus in the crisis with 
the pseudo-Smerdis Graumfita, Darius says ‘I called upon Aura¬ 
mazda for aid; Auramazda brought assistance unto me’ ( adam 
Auramazdam patiyuvahaiy Auramazddmaiy upastdm abura t 
Bh. i. 54), or again in his prayer for deliverance from evil : 
‘may Auramazda protect me from evil, and protect also ray fam¬ 
ily, and also this land ; I beseech Auramazda for this, may Aura¬ 
mazda grant this unto me’ (mdm Auramazdapdtuv hadd ear . . . 
utdmaiy viOam utd imam dahydum aitu adam Auramazdam 
Jadiydmiy aitamaiy Auramazdd daddtuv, NR. a. 51-55) or 
once more, Auramazda is invoked * with the all (or clan ?) gods ’ 
to protect the country ‘ from an invading horde, from famine, and 
from the Lie ’ (mand Auramazda upastdm baratuv hadd viOaibi# 
bagaibiS utd imdm dahydum Auramazdd pdtuv hadd haindyd 
hadd dusiydrd hadd draugd aniya or ably (?)* imdm dahyuum nut 
OJamiyd md haind mu duSiydram md drauga aita adam ydn .. m 
Jadiydmiy Auramazdam hadd viOaibiS bagaibiS aitamaiy Aura¬ 
mazdd daddtuv hadd vidaibiS bagaibiS, Dar. Pers. d. 13-24).' 
Similarly Xerxes prays that ‘ Auramazda with the gods ’ may 
protect him and what he has made, and that ‘Auramazda 
with the gods’ may protect that which his father Darius 
made (cf. mum Auramazdd pdtuv hadd bagaibiS vtd lyamaiy 
kartam utd lyamaiy pi$ r a DuruyavahauS xSdyaOiyahyd kartam 
ava&tiiy Auramazdd pdtuv hadd bagaibiS , Xorx. Pers. ca[cb]. 
12-15; Xerx. Pers. da[db], 18-20). A discussion of what is 
meant by the allusion to the ‘gods’ is postponed for the moment 
in order to confine the attention to Auramazda as the protector 
of mankind. In referring to the chiselled monuments which 
Darius has caused to be inscribed with his achievements the 
king adds an invocation of blessing upon all who take care to 
preserve the inscription: ‘ may Auramazda be thy friend, and 
may thy family be large, and do thou live long, and let Aura¬ 
mazda make greater for thee whatsoever thou wilt do’ (Aura¬ 
mazda Ouvdm dauStd biyd utalaiy taumd vasiy biyd utd darganx 
find utd tya kunavdhy avalaiy Auramazdd mazunam (?) kun- 
autuv, Bh. 4 . 74-76). On the contrary be imprecates the curses 
of Auramazda upon any one that may injure or destroy the 

1 On sar .. , which is probably to be read sar(d0, see below, p. 171. 

* For the reading aniya see Spiegel, Ap. KetL* p. 48 and note ; also 
consult the photographic reproduction in Stolze ; but WB. prefer abiy. 

* On vidaibiS bagaibiS see discussion below. 
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inscription : ‘ may Anramazda be thy slayer . and whatever 
thon shalt do, may Auramazda destroy that for thee ( Aura- 
mazdataiy Jfanta Uya . . . vt& tya kunmO/iy avalaiy Aura- 
rnazda nikantm, Bh. 4 . 78-80).' From this wo may infer that 
Orraard in the Ancient Persian creed was at times looked upon 
as a god of justice and avenging wrath, or we might speak of 
Auramazda as the Psalmist of old spake of Jehovah, as the Lord 
that turneth ‘man to destruction,’ as well as the god that siulh, 
* return, ye children of men.’ * 


(c) The Bagas or Other Gods beside Auramazda. 

From two of the passages quoted in the preceding paragraph and 
from several others that may be cited, it is seen that Auramazda, 
although supreme and the ruler of the universe, is not the only 
divinity that is recognized as existing. He is ‘ the greatest of 
the gods’ or maOiSla bagandm, but there are ‘other gods 
beside him. See also Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus auf das 
Judentum, pp. 118-120. In his general thanksgiving Darius 
says that ‘Auramazda, and the other gods that are, brought 
assistance to me’ (Auramazddmaiy upastdm alar a utd amyu 
bag&ha tyaiy hantiy, Bh. 4 . 01 and 63). 

By the side of Auramazda also there is special mention of all 
the gods’ or perhaps originally 4 the clan gods’ (hadd viOaibiS 
bagaibii) which are alluded to a half dozen or more times. 
Whether vi&aibii or viQtbii is to be read, and whether the ‘ all ’ 
gods or the * clan ’ gods are to be understood, has been much dis¬ 
cussed, as will be noticed hereafter, but perhaps Brunnhofer, Iran 
und Turan, p. 200, has come as near to the truth as any one when 
he makes the two ideas practically the same. The question will 
be reviewed below in the Appendix. But whatever view be 
held, there can be little doubt that the antyd baguha or viOaibis 
bagaibii of Darius are the toIs aAAot? 0 «ws or the *dv r« dtot alluded 
to in Xenophon’s romance of Cyrus (cf. Cyrop. 3 . 3. 21; 8 - 3. 
U • I. 6 . l ; 7 . 5 . 57 ; 8 . 73—see Second Series) or Ofyxmp and 
Mt rpav, the divinities that are mentioned beside the supreme 
deity of the Persians in Herodotus, I. 131. See the discussion 
below. 


1 Cf . also Bartholomae, IF. ix. 260 n. 

* Compare also Plutarch, Artaxerxes 30 = p. 111. A somewhat simi¬ 
lar idea, though partly eschatological, is implied in the Zoroastrian 
G&thas, Ys. 43 . 4-5, cf. Ys. 47- 4. On this compare also Eugen Wil¬ 
helm, ZDMG. xl. 105-100. 
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(d) Mithra and Anihita. 

These two names, Mithra and Anfihita, are the names of two 
divinities familiar in all Iranian literature. They belong no 
doubt to the bagas. In the two inscriptions of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon (Art. Sus. a. 5 and Art. Ham. 6) they arc mentioned together 
beside Auramazda— Auramazda Anah\x\ta t ltd M\i\tra all 
three being invoked for aid and protection. In like manner 
Artaxerxes Ochus in his prayer calls upon Auramazda and 
Mithra: ‘may Auramazda and the god Mithra protect me and 
protect this country and that which has been made by me’ (mam 
Auramazda uta M[i]6ra haga patuv uta imam dahyum utd tya 
mam kartil, Art. Pers. a [b]. 24-26). The general position of 
Mithra and Anfihita in the Iranian religion has been sufficiently 
discussed elsewhere (bibliographical references will be found in 
my article in Grundrits der iran. Philologie, ii. §§40, 43). It is 
enough here to say that neither of these divinities is mentioned 
in the Gatbas, and as they are first invoked by Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon it is generally regarded as retrogression or descent from the 
standard of Darius; but this is a matter to be more fully con¬ 
sidered, and Mitra-Mithra, as a divinity, goes back to the period 
of Indo-Iranian unity. 

(e) Toy'* Conjecture of Arshtat (?). 

In KZ. xxxv. 45, Foy in his interesting studies upon the 
Inscriptions conjectured that in the difficult word dbaltam or 
abiSUim the b has been miswritten or is misread instead of r, 
and that we are to read arStum. This would be the acc. sg. fem. 
of arXtat the genius of Uprightness, one of the personified 
abstractions which appears in Zoroastrianism—see Jackson, Gdr. 
iran. Phil ii. 638. He again repeats the same idea in ZDMG. 
liv. 304, n. 1, to the effect that l abaUam statt arlt&m vermeisselt 
oder von Rawlinson verlesen ist.’ This is very ingenious and it 
would be very attractive as supporting the view that Darius 
was a Zoroastrian, on which we need all help that can be ob¬ 
tained ; but it is difficult to believe that the royal stone cutter 
made a mistake in the letter, and we must suspend judgment 
until the rock itself is examined again and the exact reading 
determined, before we can give a decision on the question, or 
hazard a theory based upon the uncertain decipherment. The 
common reading of this word will be referred to below, p. 172. 
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(f) Evil recognized as a Principle in the Old Porsian Inscriptions. 

The question whether dnalism formed a tenet in the creed of 
the Acbaemenians has been much discussed; and, owing to the 
lack of emphasis of dualistic traits in the Inscriptions, the claim 
has been made that the earlier Achaeraenian monarch r, for this 
very reason, could not have been Zoroastrians, and that they did 
not believe in dnalism. I have already presented this matter in 
Odr. d. iron. Philologu ii. 628, and have given the usual reason 
why there was no special call to mention Ahriman in these edicts. 
But whatever may be said on the subject, as I there stated, we 
have the principle of Evil plainly recognized in Dranga ‘False¬ 
hood, Lie.’ In the Achaemonian Inscriptions this noun is as 
much a personification of a Satanic being as is DruJ in the Zoro- 
astrian Gfithiis (see also Gdr. d. iran. Phil. ii. Chap. vi. A and C). 
Furthermore, the verb duruj ‘to lie’ occnrs 34 times in the in¬ 
scriptions with all the evil atmosphere of the English ‘ to bedevil 
or <raise hell.’ It is the stock word which Darius employs when 
he speaks of the rebellions against his divine sovereignty, for he 
is Ormazd’a king.' Full of feeling he says: ‘ the army afterward 
became hostile; the Lie afterward became rife in the land, both 
in Persia, and in Media, and in the other lands’ (pasdva kdra 
arika abava pasava dranga dahyuuvd vasiy abava utd Pursuit/ 
utd Mddaiy utd aniyduvd dahyuSuvd —Bh. I. 33-35). Or again 
he says: ‘these lands which became confederate, it was the Lie 
that made them confederate, so that they lied unto the people’ 
(dahydva imd tyd hamUTiyd abava draugadiS hamiPiyd aku- 
nauS tya imaiy kdram aduruJiyaSa ,—Bh. 4 . 33-35). 

In the same spirit it is prescribed that ‘the man who is a liar 
(martiya hya draujana , Bh. 4 . 38,68) shall be severely punished, 
and there is deep fervor in the hope of Darius that what he has 
written in his inscription may not be regarded as ‘ falsified ’ 
{duruxtam, Bh. 4 . 49). The king lays especial stress on the fact 
that divine aid was granted him inasmuch as he was * not hostile, 
not a liar, not a crooked-dealer’ ( yaOd naiy arika dham naiy 
draujana dham naiy zurakara dham , Bh. 4 . 63-64).* Other evil 
forces are recognized in another prayer of Darius to Ormazd: 


1 Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes, i. 45 n., thinks that dranga is polit¬ 
ical, not religious, in its implication; but it seems to me that the relig¬ 
ious as well as the political is implied in this word. 

* On zurakara, or zura * cf. Foy, KZ. xxxv. 22, 25,63; ZDMG. liv. 358. 
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‘may Auramazda protect this land from an (invading) horde, from 
Drought, from the Lie; may no enemy (?) come to this land, nor 
an (invading) horde, nor Drought, nor the Lie (imam dahydwn 
Auramazda pdtuv JiaCd haindyd haCd duSiyura hadd draugd 
aniya [or abiy\ imdm dahyCium mil djamiyd nui hainCi mu, duSi- 
ydram md druuga, Dar. Per*, d. 15-12 = H. 15-20). 1 Here we 
have a personification in Duxiydra, which corresponds to Did- 
yCiirya , the evil genius of famine, bad harvest, sterility, drought, 
in the Avcsta (Yt. 8 . 51-54, cf. also Yt. 8 . 30, and see Spiegel, 
J0run. AUerthxcnukunde ii. 72, 130, and Jackson, Gdr. d. iron. 
Phil ii. § 24, 60). We have also haind which like the Avcstau 
huend may almost be looked upon as a personification of the evils 
of invasion and rapine. 

Another incarnation of evil in the form of treachery and deceit 
is implied in the prayer made by Darius, as already quoted above 
from Naqs-i Rustam: ‘ may Auramazda protect both me and my 
clan and this my land from treachery [or deceit] ’—(mum Anra- 
mazdd pdtuv hacd sar[< 2 *] utdmuiy viSam utd imdm dahydunx , 
NR.a. 52-53).* 


(g) The Right Path. . 

The idea of the ‘path’ and the ‘way* is familiar to us in the 
Bible, and it is found also elsewhere, for example in the Vedic 
■rtasya pathi , sukrtasya pathi (see Grassman, s. v. pathi), which 
is comparable with the Avestan aXahe paiti pantpm, V t. 10 . 86 , 
Vd. 4 . 43 , and especially Ys. 72 . 11, or again it is found in the 
‘path’ of Buddhism.* The Ancient Persian Inscriptions contain 
the same idea. In the closing words of the Naqs-i Rustam 
inscription Darius makes an earnest appeal unto bis people 
individually : ‘ O man, let not the commandment of Auramazda 

1 Spiegel, Altpers. Keil.' p. 49 n. 18, favors aniya, although WB. 
prefer abiy. See above, p. 167, n. 2. . 

a The reading «ar[d l ] is due to ray conjectural explanation proposed 
in JAOS. xx. 55. The Bab. and New S. (or New Elam.) versions faTor 
this view of evil, and with Old Pers. sara we may also compare 
Siriih. sola, sula ‘deceit,’ Geiger Etymol. des Singh. No. 1492, and Gray, 
Indo-Iranian Phonology, § 179. I suppose I am hardly entitled to quote 
from Professor Justi’s letter mentioning Av. sanfan to Dr. Gray. 

* Recall especially the communication of H. Baynes on ‘The Idea of 
the Path and the Way in Oriental Mysticism,' at the Paris Inter. 
Oriental Congress in 1897. 
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seem unto the evil; leave not the path which is right; sin not’ 
(martiyd hya Auramazddltdframdnd hauvtaiy gasta md Badaya 
paBim tydm rdstdm ma avarada ma starava , NR. a. 56-59).* 
The phrase paBim tydm rdstdm recalls again the Avestan 
raziStom pant { im Yt. 10 . 3, cf. Ys. 68 . 13, and other references 
to pa&- and ahioun collected in Gdr. d. iran. Pliilol. ii. 020. 

(h) The Commandment of Auramazda, and the Law. 

The words hyd AuramazddJui framdnd, 1 the Firman of 
Ormazd, or the Commandment of Auramazda,’ as cited in the 
preceding paragraph, would be sufficient in themselves to show 
that the Law of Mazda formed the standard which Darius 
upheld. But whether that Commandment was the Avesta of 
Zoroaster, as we know it, or some other Avesta as priestly code, 
or not an Avesta at all, has been much discussed. It is neces¬ 
sary here to present a paragraph on the subject and then to 
return to it later. 

The special passage which originally called up the discussion 
is one that is both defective and extremely difficult to interpret. 
It is Bh. 4 . 64. The text was read by Rawlinson as upariya 
abiStdm upariya ya ....; Spiegel’ gave upariy abdttdm upariy 
mam; Weisbach and Bang now have upariy dbiStdm (?) 
upariyuyam ; so that the reproduction of the actual characters 
on the stone seems to be uncertain. Oppert, in 1872, was the 
first to set the ball a-rolling. In Jour. Asiat ., 6 "' sex., xix. 295 
(1872) he read apariy dbuStam upariyuyam, with the rendering, 

* secundum legem regebam,’ and saw in dbaStd the prototype of 
the Avesta. The basis for this reading and interpretation he 
especially found in the version of the Inscriptions whether Scy¬ 
thian, Median, New Susian, or New Elamitic, and this version 
he translated in 1879 by, ‘j’ai gouvern 6 conformoraent h la Loi,’ 
adding in the footnote, ‘La loi, en perse dbaStd, lc prototype du 
mot d’ Avesta.' See Oppert, Lt peuple et la Umgue des Mbdes, 
p. 151 and also pp. 155, 183, 186. Farther support for this has 

1 The principal references on the reading and interpretation of the 
single words in this injunction, which has been much discussed, will 
be found in Bartholomae, IF. vii. 228 n., ZD MO. xliv. 552, xlvi. 296; 
Bang. ZDMG. xliii. 580; Fr. Mflller, WZKM. iii. 146. 

* For further discussion of Bh. L see Weisbach, AcJidmenidenin- 
schriften zweiter Art, pp. 77, 95; Jensen, Zeitschr. /fir Assyriol. vi. 181 
ff. (quoted below, p. 182, n. 2); Foy, ZDMG. Iii- 597, liv. 861. 
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been given on the claim that the Babylonian renders this phrase 
by inn dendtu. Yet on this point see hereafter. Oppert’s own 
strong argument for his view was based on the short and diffi¬ 
cult paragraph Bh. 1., which is found only in the second or Now 
Elamatic of the three languages. This paragraph he rendered : 
<Et Darius le roi dit: Par la grace d’ Ormazd, j’ai fait une col¬ 
lection de texteB ailleurs en langue arienne, qni autrefois n’exis- 
tait pas. Et j’ai fait un texte do la Loi (de YAvesta) et un 
commentaire de la Loi, ct la Benediction (la pribre, le Zend), et 
les Traductions. Et cc fut berit et je le promulguai en entier; 
puis jc retablie 1’ancicn livre dans tons les pays et les peuplet 
recononrent,’ If such be the real tenor of the New Elamitic 
statement, few things could be more important or more satis¬ 
factory with regard to the political history of Mazdaism, or 
especially Zoroastrianism, as Darmesteter, Spiegel, do Ilarlez, 
and other scholars have observed. But, alas, Oppert’s view does 
not Reem to have met with general acceptance. 

Darmesteter, writing in November, 1879, argued with hesi¬ 
tation, yet with firmness, against it in the Introduction to his 
Zend-Avesta, SBE. iv. p. lii. n. 2 (pnbl. in 1880). What he says 
covers the ground so well that it is worth repeating in part. 
After presenting Oppert’s view and his rendering of the para¬ 
graph, he says: ‘ The authority of Oppert is so great, and at the 
same time the passage is so obscure, that I hardly know if there 
be more temerity in rejecting bis interpretation or in adopting 
it. Yet I beg to observe that the word dip pi mas [which 
Oppert renders as ‘ textes ’] is the usual Scythian transliteration 
of the Persian dipi, ‘ an inscription,’ and there is no apparent 
reason for departing from that meaning in this passage; if the 
word translated ‘ la Loi,’ ukku, really represents here a Persian 
word Abasta, it need not denote the A vesta, the religious book, 
as in that case the word would most certainly not have been 
translated in the Scythian version, but only transliterated ; the 
ideogram for ‘ B 6 n 6 diction, pribre,’ may refer to religious inscrip¬ 
tions like Persepolis L; the import of the whole passage would 
therefore be that Darius caused other inscriptions to be engraved, 
and wrote other edicts and religious formulae (the word k traduc¬ 
tions ’ is only a guess).* So Darmesteter op. cit. lii. n. 2 ; see 
also his notes on pp. xxx, xliv; and the same statement in 
Revue Critique, 1880, cf. Etudes Iran. ii. 7-9. Again later in 
his French translation Le Zend-Avesta , 1892-93, he refers to the 
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matter, i. p. xxxix. n. 1 ., and in iii. p. xci. repeats his rejection of 
Oppert’s view tbat the AbaSta was for Darius the name of a 
Code, and he once more adds : ‘ nous concluerons done que l’in- 
scription ne se rapporte pas h un livre religieux et que Ton ne 
pent s’appuycr snr sc passage pour 6 tablir sous Darius l’cxistence 
d’ nn livre analogue H notre Avesta. Mais il ne scrait pas moins 
t 6 m 4 *raire do nier l’existeuce d’nne literature zoroastrienno qucl- 
conque, soit sous Darius, soit sous ses suceessenrs.’ 

Spiegel was of the same opinion as Darinestctor. In his Alt- 
persuche Keilinschriften\ pp. 100-109 (publ. 1881), he opposes 
Oppert’s view on various grounds. He reviews the whole situa¬ 
tion, but concludes (p. 109) ‘dass man unter Abashta nicht unscr 
Awestfi verstehen darf.’ 

C. de Harlez, Avesta traduiP (1881) pp. xi., ccxi., allows that 
tibaSta racaus law but tbat it is law in general and not the sacred 
text (c. g. ‘les travaux de M. Oppcrt nous apprennent quo 
Yabasta [so printed] est la loi en g 6 n£*ral ct non un terme sacre for¬ 
mant une sorte de nom propre’—p. ccxi.). Nor was de Harlez 
willing to admit that Darius was a Zoroastrian. He also touched 
on the etymology of Avesta again in Manuel de PAvesta, p. xiv., 
and in BJi. viii. 176. 

Wcisbach, Die Achdmenideninschriften zieeiter Art , p. 73 
(publ. 1890), indeed translates the New Elamitio version of BI 1 . 4 . 
64 as ‘nach dem Gesetze herrschte (?) ich’; but his rendering of 
Bh. 1. does not find all in the passage that Oppert saw ; the 
doubtful places he indicates by dots. Weisbach’s rendering 
runs (p. 77): ‘Her Konig Darius spricht: Durch die Gnade 
Ahuramazdas machte ich Inschriften in anderer Weise (?), [n&m- 

lich] auf arisch, was vormals nicht war, und das grosse. 

und das grosse.und das.und das.machte 

ich, und es wurde geschrieben und ich. Darauf 

sandte ich selbige Inschriften in alle Lande und die Leutc . . . .’ 
His comment at p. 94 merely gives Oppert’s and Norris’s render¬ 
ings of the different &ra£ Xcyo/ura. 

Fr. Mailer in WZKM. i. 60-63 (1887) read : (yaOct adam uta) 
maty taumu upariy abastdm apariydma ‘weil wir, ich und 
meine Familie, nach dem heiligen Gesetze wandelten’—notice his 
observation on the reconstruction and the suggested plural, op. 
cit. p. 62. The same scholar later in 'WZKM. x. 175-177 (1896) 
callB Oppert’s identification of the form dbastdm ‘mindestens 
zweifelhaft ’ (p. 175), or rather he says, ‘alles spricht gegen die 
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Annabme, dass das Awesta mit dem abaStd, oder CibaStd der Keil- 
inscbriften idcntisch ist, da wir sonst dem Worte in viel frQherer 
Zeit begegnen und es bei den Armcniem finden m tlssten ’ (p. 170). 
In WZKM. xi. 291-292 nothing especial is added. 

Bang, BB. xvii. 287 (1891) gave his reasons for reading abi$- 
ium (with i) which lie and Weisbach afterwards adopted in 
their edition (or rather dbiitdm, a * Pruckfehler ’ cf. BB. viii. 
293); and when ho later disenssed the etymology in IF. viii. 
292-293 (1898), lie concluded the paragraph with a special warn¬ 
ing : ‘mitdom “Awesta” braucht das Wort niclits andcres als 
die atuaeroForm gemein zu haben: in Frankreich gabs schon vor 
dem “Code (Napoleon)” sogenannte “codes.”’ 

Geldner, Gdr. d. Iran. Phil. ii. 2 (1896), while speaking of the 
etymology of the word Avesta, says that Oppert’s identification 
with ubaStum ‘ ist mindestens zweifelhaft.’ 

Finally, Foy in KZ. xxxv. 45 (1897) sought to cut the Gordian 
knot by avoiding the reading upariy abaStdm altogether, and by 
regarding the signs as rais-carvcd and misread, and proposing 
apariy arUdm , as discussed above, p. 109. To this suggestion 
he reverts again in ZDMG. liv. 364, n., when discussing Bang’s 
paragraph, IF. viii. 292, and he adds the assurance ‘ dass ap. 
apariy ah(i)Stdm nicht dem bab. ina dendtu entspricht.’ His 
conclusion still favors arUdm. (In ZDMG. Hi. 254 only the 
etymology of Avestd is touched upon.) 

Such is the position of the question up to the present, so far as 
I know it. But after having brought forward the main points it 
unfortunately seems wisest to leave the vexed problem for the 
present, with the idea of taking it up later after actually examin¬ 
ing the inscriptions themselves, with regard to the doubtful let¬ 
ters, and to wait for further advance in the interpretation of 
the three languages concerned, instead of hazarding a view just 
now. This, to be sure, may seem unsatisfactory in many 
respects ; but it appears better than to give a dogmatic decision 
on evidence that is not yet complete. I can only Bay I shall be 
most glad if Oppert’s view in general be fouud to have been on 
the right lines; my present inclination would be to favor such an 
attitude, because of the importance of its bearing. But perhaps 
the wish is father of the thought. 

(i) Religious Observance and Places of Worship. 

In the Inscriptions themselves the Ancient Persian monarchs 
make no direct allusion to religious ceremonies or to ritual observ- 
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ances. For such information wo have rather to look to the 
description which Herodotus gives and to allusions found in other 
classical writers or elsewhere. These will be given hereafter. The 
Inscriptions, however, contain several references to prayer. King 
Darius, for example, speaks of having been in dire distress and 
says, ‘ then I besought Auramazda ; Auramazda brought me aid’ 
(pasdva adam Auramazddm patiydvahaiy Auram<izddmaiy 
upastdm abara Bh. i. 54-56). Or again he prays, ‘ this boon I ask 
of Auramazda with all the gods; this may Auramazda grant ine 
with all the gods’ (aita adam ydn...m Jadiydmiy Auramazddm 
hadd viOaibis bagaibiS aUamaiy Auramazdd dadCUuv hadd 
viOaibiS bagaibiS, Dar. Pers d. 20-24). NR. a. 53-55 is very sim¬ 
ilar. For Avestan parallels in phraseology we may compare Ys. 
9 . 19, im»m diepm paoirim ydnom haoma JfaiSyemi ddraoSa , and 
Ys. 65 . 12, imat t to dpu jaityemi. 

The only mention of places of divine worship which we find 
in the Old Persian Inscriptions is in the often quoted passage 
Bh. I. 02-64. This may be rendered: ‘I established it [the 
kingdom] in its place. As before, so I made the places of wor¬ 
ship which Gaumuta the Magian had destroyed ’ (adamSim gdOod 
avdstdyam yaOd paruvamSiy avaOd adam aJcunacam dyadand 
tyd Gaumdta hya maguS viyaka). The question whether the 
word dyadand denotes ‘places of worship’ that belonged only 
to the Persians, or whether this includes also the temples of 
nations under the Persian sway, and as to what was the purpose 
of Gaumuta in destroying them, has been much debated. A dis¬ 
cussion of this question will be found in the Appendix below, p. 
180, and it will be taken up in a later series when the general 
deductions are drawn. 

(J) Summary.' 

In the present series I have presented the religion of the 
Achaemenian kings, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Mnemon 
and Ochus, purely from the objective standpoint as they are rep¬ 
resented in their own Iranian Inscriptions. From the data given, 
the religion itself strikes one as being comparatively pure. 
Auramazda, the Lord God of Iran, is recognized as the supreme 
god, with other divinities beside him. Mithra and Anuhita are 
mentioned by name. The principle of Evil may be said to be 
acknowledged, although the implications are faint. The choice 
between the two by following the ‘ right path ’ and the ‘ com¬ 
mandment of Auramazda,’ or the law, may be deduced from an 
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allusion in the texts themselves. Worship was regarded as an 
act of piety, and there were places of worship ; but details 
regarding these are not giveu. Blessings are invoked in the 
Inscriptions and curses are imprecated, but naturally no minute 
injunctions are found. The necessity of speaking the truth, 
however, is inculcated as a cardinal tenet in the creed and the 
very foundation of the code of ethics. The standard of this 
moral and ethical code, so far as we can judge it, seems to us to 
be slightly lowered by the extremely cruel punishments which 
Darius inflicted, according to his own words. Yet we must 
remember that in these cases he was dealing with national 
offenders and traitors in the midst of perilous times. 

Such at least may be said to be the impression conveyed by a 
study of the religion of the Old Persian kings according to the 
Iranian Inscriptions, which forms the subject of this first division. 
No material has thus far been brought in from outside ; nor haB 
any discussiou been entered into as to the question whether 
Darius and Xerxes were followers of Zoroaster. I shall now pre¬ 
sent the additional material from the non-Iranian side in the 
Appendix by my pupil. For convenience also I shall include his 
deductions as to the Zoroastrian side of the problem, without com¬ 
menting on them, and I shall take that entire matter up in a fol¬ 
lowing series. I reserve also till later such a matter as that con¬ 
nected with the Achaemenian tombs, and similar discussions. 

B. Thb Religion of the Achabmenians according to 
turir non-Iranian Inscriptions. 

(Appendix by Dr. L. H. Gray, Princeton University.) 

The Old Persian texts afford but a partial solution of the per¬ 
plexing question of the religion of the Achaemeuidae. The non- 
Iranian Inscriptions in Babylonian, New Susian, Egyptian, and 
Greek, which were carved at the command of these monarchy, 
add several data of importance. These contribute to our better 
understanding of their religious attitude and may help towards 
determining whether the dynasty was Zoroastrian or not. 

The only scholar, so far as I know, who has touched upon this 
particular method of contributing to our scanty store of knowl¬ 
edge regarding the faith of the Ancient Persian kings is Bang, 
who has noted, Melanges C. de Harlez 11, that the Babylonian 
translation by four of the Old Persian junta hiyi (Bh. 4 . 78-79) 
is parallelled by ASur-nSsir-abal’s Monolith Inscription 90, 
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mm]atiSu liruur ‘ may he curse his fate.’ Bang also notes that 
the New Susian version (Bh. 5- 77. 79) adds that Ormazd is ‘ the 
god of the Aryans ’ (- UramaUa "nap m Arriyanam , see Weii- 
bach Achdmenideninschr. ztceit. Art, 10-17), a phrase which is 
not found either in the Old Persian or in the Babylonian version. 

There are, however, several other passages in these non-Iraman 
Achaemenian Inscriptions which may throw some light upon the 
difficult problem under consideration, and it is the purpose of 
this Appendix to bring them together for convenience. 

Cyrus the Great. Among the non-Iranian texts of the Aohac- 
menidae (a list of which is given by Weis bach, Orundr. tier 
i ra n , Philol. ii. 63-04) one of the best known is the Cylinder 
Inscription of Cyrus the Great. In this cylinder Cyrus declares 
that he came to restore the old order of things and, as the chosen 
of Merodach, to make amends for the exile to Kutu brought upon 
certain captive deities by Nabonid by directing their return to 
their own temples again. A careful study of this inscription 
has been made by Tiele, Melanges C. de Harlcz, pp. 307-312. He 
thinks that Merodach was, in the eyes of Cyrus, but another 
name for Ormazd, and he compares the mention of Nabii’s name, 
together with that of Marduk, with the close association of Atar 
with his father, Almra Mazda, in the Avestan texts, while the 
other minor deities named in the cylinders are analogous, in his 
judgment, to the angels (Av. yazata ) in the Zoroastrian system. 

I fear that I cannot at present subscribe entirely to this view 
of Tiele’s. Cyrus as a follower of the unreformed, pre-Zoroas- 
trian creed (cf. Jackson, Orundr. der iran. Philol. ii. 017-018) 
may well have been as tolerant as the cylinder and the Old Tes¬ 
tament represent him. Cyrus as a convert to th.o reformed teach¬ 
ings of Zarathushtra, all glowing with the fervor of the Master’s 
zeal, would scarcely have treated with such complacency the 
godlings of an alien faith. Judging from the cylinder and 
speaking in terms of orthodox Zoroastrianism, Cyrus seems to me 
to have been a daSvayasnian, not a mazdayasnian (similar also is 
the view of C. de Harlez, La Religion persane sous les Ach'emeni- 
des 2, reprint from Revue de Finstruct, publ. en Beige, xxxviii). 
Judging from the cylinder my own verdict on the religious 
attitude of this ‘shepherd of JHVH* must be, at least for the 
present, the one which Tiele, p. 311, rejects. It is, that the motive 
of Cyrus in returning to their homes the exiled gods ‘ was mere 
state-craft, even as Darius Hystaspes, whose own god was 
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Auramazda, later permitted himself to be called a worshipper of 
Amun-Re’ (see below page 184; and for further literature on this 
cylinder consult Weisbach and Tide, as cited above, and Schra¬ 
der’s notes to his edition of the cylinder with its translation in 
his Keilinschriflliche Bibliothek iii. B. 120*127). The extremely 
high opinion of the religious attitude of Cyrus which is expressed 
by Cheyne, Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, pp. 182— 
183, as well as his esteem of Darius, ibid. pp. 280, 144, are in my 
judgment entirely too favorable to the Achaemenian kings. But 
when, on the other baud, Haldvy, Revue des etudes juives i. 1 <-19, 
calls Cyrus ‘un polythdiste dans le sens le plus absolu du mot,’ 
he goes too far, it seems to me. 

From the non-Iranian inscriptions of Cyrus I gain the impres¬ 
sion that he was a true statesman in matters of religion, keeping 
his personal religious belief, whatever it may have been, in the 
background, as his position of ruler over nations of diverse faith 
and race required him to be ‘all things to all men.’ 

Cambyses. Cambyses can scarcely be regarded as a Zoroas- 
trian if his inscription on the naophoric statue in the Vatican 
may be taken as a criterion. In regard to the great temple at 
.Sais, Cambyses orders all intruders in the temple to depart and 
to have all obstructions put there by them removed. The fane is 
to be purified and priests and acolytes are to be chosen in accord¬ 
ance with Egyptian ritual. After the complete renovation of the 
temple the sacred feasts are to be held again in the same manner 
as of old (Brngsch, Thes. inscript, egypt. p. 693). When Cambyses 
visited Sais after these commands of his had been executed, he 
paid homage personally to the goddess Neit and poured forth 
libations to Osiris ‘ even as former kings had done ’ (Brugsch, p. 
694, cf. also 11 . 18-23 of the text as given by Brugsch, pp. 639- 
640, and for the general attitude of Cambyses towards the 
Egyptian religion, Nikel, Herodot und die Keilschriftforschung , 
p. 90 =Tolman-Stevenson, Herodotus and the Empires of the East , 

P- ®4)._ 


i Li k e Cyrus the Great, Antiochus Soter (B. C. 280-260) found it politic 
to honor the Babylonian divinities. The Seleucid Greek built a temple 
to Nabu, whom he lauded as highly as a truly devout Babylonian mon¬ 
arch of old could have done, and to whom he prayed with fervor for 
all the blessings of life. The parallelism between Cyrus and Antiochus 
in this respect seems to me to be both striking and suggestive (seethe 
Babylonian text of the inscription of Antiochus in Schrader, Ketl 
schriftliche Bibliothek iii. B. 186-189). 
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Darius From the Old Persian Inscriptions themselves we 
have evidence enough to prove that Darius was a zealous 
worshipper of Auramazda. The non-Iranian texts of tins mon¬ 
arch, however, supply additional data concerning Ins attitude 
toward religion which may justly cause some reluctance, it seems 
to me, to consider him a genuine Zoroastrian. 

The Babylonian (Bh. 25) and New Snsian (Bh. I. 48) phrases 
equivalent to the Old Persian dyadand (Bh. i. G3-G4), which is 
usually rendered ‘places of worship* (sec Spiegel’s und Wois- 
bach-Bang’s editions of the texts; Oppert, JA. 4~ sene xvu. 404, 
Le peuple ...des Jltafcs, p. 107; J »*ti, Crunch, dcr iran.l hilolxi. 
420-427, ZD MG. liii. 89; Foy, KZ. xxxm. 420,422, ZDMG. hi. 
592 liv. 342-355 ; Gray, AdP. xxi. 10) seem to me quite signifi¬ 
cant. Both versions render dyadand by ‘houses of the gods 
(Babyl. bltdti Sa Hum, New Su s. “ziyan “nappanna). In my 
judgment Darius repaired the temples of the national divinities 
of the peoples under his sway, ‘ which Gaumata the Magian had 
digged down.’ Why Gaumata had destroyed these temples is 
not known. Perhaps a fierce iconoclastic zeal against the gods 
of another people had egged the usurper on ; perhaps too he may 
have destroyed ‘places of worship’ of the Persians themselves 
through their failure to conform to the requirements of the 
Magian hierarchy (cf. Darmesteter, LeZerul- A vesta, in. Introd. p. 
71) These questions can scarcely bo decided with our present 
sources of knowledge. At all events, I am inclined to consider 
dyadand as including not only the fire-altars of the Ancient 
Persians, but the fanes of nations subject to the sway of Darius 
the king. If this view be a correct one, and if dyadand includes 
‘temples’ or ‘houses of the gods’ as well as ‘places of worship,’ 
it would seem almost impossible to assert that Darius was in har¬ 
mony with Zoroastrian teaching when he rebuilt the religious 
structures torn down by the Magian Gaumata. The politic course 
of Darius appears to have been very like that of Cyrus when he 
not only sent back the captive gods from Kutu but also built 
them their temples anew (Cylinder Inscription 32, cf. Van Hoon- 
acker, Melanges C. de Harlez, pp. 325-329), or when he restored 
the Temple at Jerusalem (II Chron. 36 . 22-23, Ezra I. 1-11) and 
thus gained the extravagant eulogy of the Deutero-Isaiah (Is. 
44. 28, 45 . 1-4). With a similar motive of statecraft Cambyses 
repaired the desecrated temple of Neit at Sais, and with a spirit 
quite as alien to that of the Zoroastrian reform. 
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The ancient Iranian horror of falsehood is well known (cf. 
Jackson, JA OS. xiii. Proc. pp. 59-01). It is noteworthy that 
the Old Persian Inscriptions have the word for ‘ lie,’ drauga , 
only in the singular. The Avesta likewise has only the singular 
draoya, such a late passage as Yt. 24 . 29 being no real exception. 
The Babylonian version, on the contrary, uses the plural of the 
corresponding parsu ‘lie’ in the two passages in which the word 
occurs: Bh. 14 parsiitu ina mCUCiti lii miidu ‘the lies became 
very numerous in the land,* Old Pers. Bh. 1 . 34 drauga dahyauvd 
vasiy abava ‘the Lie became rife in the land’; Bh. 100 
jyarsutu Sina ‘they are lies,’ Old Pers. Bh. 4 . 49-50 duruxlam 
maniyiitiy ‘consider it falsified.’ The New Susian, like the Old 
Persian, has the word for ‘lie,’ titkim(m)e , in the singular 
throughout. The use of the plural parsdtu ‘ lies 5 in the Baby¬ 
lonian version is so much weaker than the singular ‘ Lie ’ in Old 
Persian and New Susian ( draoga , titkim(m)e) that the usage 
would seem to bespeak personification among the Persians but 
not among the Babylonians. 

The Old Persian phrase hadd viOaibiS bagaibiS (Dar. Pers. d. 
14, 22 , 24) is one of much importance in the consideration of the 
religion of the Achaemenidae. Scholars have, almost without 
exception, rendered these words ‘ with the clan-gods ’ (Lassen, 
ZKM. vl 28-30; Rawlinson, JRAS. O. S. x. 278 ; Spiegel, Av. 
tibers. ii. 214, Keilinschr.* 49; Weisbach-Bang, KeUinschr. 35; 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud. 123; C. de Ilarlez, Av.trad. Introd. 10 ; 
Oasartelli, Religion des rois Acheminides 8 , reprint from CR. du 
Cong. Scient. des Catholigues; Justi, Orundr. der iran. Rhilol. 
ii. 427, Anm. 2 ; Foy, KZ. xxxiii. 431; cf. also Jackson, Grundr. 
der iran. Rhilol. ii. 632). There are, however, grave objections 
to this rendering. It is true that Dar. Pers. d., where alone the 
phrase hadd viOaibiS bagaibiS is found, exists only in Old Per¬ 
sian, bnt two inscriptions in Babylonian and New Susian, Dar. 
Pers. g. andf. (old signatures of both were H., but see Weisbach, 
Grundr. der iran. Rhilol. ii. 64) are very similar. From these 
two inscriptions we gain what seems to me to be the solution of 
the Old Persian phrase hadd vibaibiS bagaibiS. The Babylonian 
inscription Dar. Pers. g. 24 contains the phrase itti il&ni gabbi 
‘with all the gods* (so also Xerx. Pers. ca. 11. 13 ; cb. 20 - 21 . 25, 
where the Old Persian and the New Susian texts read only ‘ with 
the gods’ hadd bagaibiS, "nappi-pe-itafea, cf. also Xerx. Pers. 
da. 18, b. 28). The New Susian rendering Dar. Pers. f. 13-14, 20- 
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21 , tbc only places where the phrase is found in this rarnon, by 
« w ilh all the gods’ -nop marpepta-itaka, ,s another confirmat.on 
of my view that the Old Persian viftailii » not to he derived 
from ,®, ‘belonging to the clan’ but from o. V o>«..(.)<»> 
viOa ‘all,’ and the old reading viBiUi is consequently to be 

rejected in favor of viOaibil.' . 

Ju«ti, ffrundr. dcr iron. PkUoL it 427, Anm. 2, opposes the v.ew 

which is here taken with regard to the meaning of Jenn 

vidam (den Stamm) wird von etsarn (alles) douthoh 
den.’ At the same time it seems that the Babylonian and New 
Susian texts just cited, although they are as Just, very rightly 
observes, not translations of the Old Persian, .ntimate very 
clearly that the Old Persian phrase hadu viiaiiiS bagaibJ i» to 
he rendered ■ with all the gods ’ rather than ' with the clan-gods 
(similarly also Darme.toter, Ia Zend-Avesta ". 305 til Introd. p. 
05- Bartholomae, Orundr. der iran. Philol t. 226, § 404, IF. vi . 
251-252). I depart with diffidence from Justi’s interpretation of 
ayadanC, (above p. 180) and of hadu vitaibU larjaibii It .a 
not seemly for tyros to set aside lightly the decisions of veterans 
My interpretation here suggested I regard as tentative and based 
merely on my best judgment at the present time. 

The passage Dar. Pers. g. 1 may also be quoted m this connec¬ 
tion. Here it is said that ‘ great is Ormazd, who is the greatest 

above all gods ’ (ina mufti Mini gabbi).' 

A Greek inscription of Darius which was found in 1886 at 
Deirmenjik (see G. Cousin and G. Deschamps, Bull, dt corr. Ml, 
xiii. 529 ff.) is of importance in the discussion of the creed ot 

xxi. 8, cf. also 9,1 now regard aa 

Incorrect. Cf. also Foy, KZ. xxxv. 67. 

»The view of Oppert, Le peuple . , . dcs Mtdes, pp. 155,186. that the 
short and difficult inscription Bh. 1, which is found only in New Susian. 
contains an illusion to the Avesta and its commentaries, to the prayers, 
and to the translations of these sacred texts into other languages, has 
been discussed above, p. 172ff. The translation of this inscription by 
Jensen, Zeitsc.hr. fiir Assy rial. vi. 181 ff.. is worth citing mthiscon- 
nection. Ho renders as follows: ‘Der Konig Darius spr.cht: Unter 
dem Schutze(?) Ahuramazda’s machte ich Inschnften m anderer 
Weiset?) auf arischi?), welche vormals nicht waren, und nach den 
Schriftzeicben [Tabellen] und nach einer “Lehrtafel’’ machte ich 
sowohl hii als auch ippi [decrees] und sie wurden geschneben und mir 
vorgelesen. Darauf sandte ich selbige Scbriften in alle Liinder und die 
Leute (folgten ?? gehorchten?? cf. sap = nachdem? 
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the Achaemenidae. The portion of the inscription which is con¬ 
cerned with religion is as follows (1L 17-28): top OtS>v 

fWV Sutfanv fyavltw Stitrc* <roi pr) ptra^aXopivw nupav TjSiKrjfuvov Bvp.ov • 
jtvrovpyov; yap Upois ' AiroXXoivof <f>6pov irrpaacrtt Ktu x^>P av aKamvevuv 
fttftr/Xov hrinurcrn, &yvoS>v Ip&v irpoyovwv eis tok dtbv vow, os ll<pcrtuc 

. In these words Darius distinctly informs Gadates, for 

whom his message is intended, that his own belief is the same as 
that of his fathers, whereas Gadates has been attempting to efface 
all traces of the king’s attitude toward the gods.' This inscrip¬ 
tion of Dcirmenjik is almost polytheistic in tone. The mention 
of the gods (0 «h), and the cordial sympathy for the religious 
views of his non-Zoroastrian ancestors, which Darius clearly felt, 
if this inscription of his may be believed, are very significant. 
It it indeed possible to suppose that the OtoC aro the Amshaspan.ls 
(cf. Plutarch, de Is. et Os. 47) or possibly the angels (Av. yazata), 
a hypothesis which is not without plausibility. Or again it may 
be suggested that Darius, even though a Zoroastrian, adopted 
temporarily polytheistic phraseology on account of the religion of 
the Greek Gadates. A third hypothesis might be offered that 
Darius held this particular shrine in honor on account of an ora¬ 
cle which Apollo had given the Persians in times long past (1. 28). 
On the whole, however, the Deirmenjik inscription conveys to 
me the general impression that Darius was not a Zoroastrian. 
This conclusion is sustained, in my judgment, by the Egyptian 
inscriptions of this monarch, which are next to be considered for 
their bearing on the problem under discussion. 

The inscription of Darius found near Tell el-Maskhutah in 
Egypt seems to represent the king as a worshipper of the deities 
of the land. In a spirit quite like that shown by Cyrus at Baby¬ 
lon and by Cambyses in Egypt, the same Darius who, as we .have 


' The allusion to the gardeners sacred to Apollo, who were obliged by 
Gadates to tend unhallowed ground and to pay taxes is »ot<dear to 
me. Cousin and Deschamps compare Pausamas viii. 46. 3 floe, ert p. 532 
n. 8, and cf. Kleuker, Anhang zum Zend-Avesta 2 Bd., 3. Iheil, W) to 
explain the reverence for Apollo. The god is, they sogg* fe 
be identified with the Fire (Av. Atari, but see Rapp, iTDMG. *«• £» 
according to whom Stars was identified with Heat,a rather than Apollo 
and see Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta ii. 441, who regards Michra as the 
Inman equivalent of Apollo). The frnpyol Up<* 

bly have been the priests connected with the fire-temples. Sjjefurthe 
on this inscription Stave, Einflnss des Parsxsmu auf das Judentum , 
pp. 55-67. 
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seen, restored the ‘houses of the gods’ (Intdti $a tldni Bh. 25) 
uses religious phraseology on the stele of Tell el-Maskhotah which 
is far from Zoroastrian. The portion of the inscription which 
concerns us at present is as follows (11. 1-5, see the translation 
by Golonischcff, liec. de (rav. xiii. 100—107): ‘(Darius) born of 
Ncit, the lady of Ncit, the lady of Sais, image of the god Ra who 
hath put him on his throne to accomplish what he hath begun. 
.... (master) of all the sphere of the solar disc. [i. e. of the 
sphere traversed by the solar disc]. When he [Darius] was in 
the womb [of his mother], and had not yet appeared upon earth, 
she [the goddess Neit] recognized him as her son, and granted to 
him .... she hath (extended) her arm to him with the bow 
before her to overthrow forever his enemies, as she had done 
for her own son, the god Ra. He is strong .... (ho hath de¬ 
stroyed) his enemies in all lands, king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Darius who lives forever, the great, the prince of princes, 
the .... (the son) of Ilystaspes, the Achaemenian, the mighty. 
He is her son [ol the goddess Neit], powerful and wise to enlarge 
his boundaries.’ 

In line 6 of the stele of Darius at Chaluf there is an allusion to 
‘ an adoration made to God by his seers [of Darius].’ Daressy in 
his discussion of this passage, Bee. de trav. xi. 170, thinks that 
these ‘seers’ were Magians, ‘for the Egyptian religion had no 
priests with this name.’ I do not feel qualified to decide upon 
this point. The impression which I gaiu from the Egyptian 
inscriptions combined with hiB Greek racssagG to Gadatcs and 
added to the hints which seem to exist in his Babylonian and 
New Susian text is far less flattering to the monarch’s religious 
zeal than to his political shrewdness. I regret to say that, to 
the best of my judgment, the lofty creed held by Darius in the 
opinion of many great scholars does not find a confirmation in his 
non-Iranian Inscriptions. 

A conclusion as to the religion of the Achaemenians drawn 
solely from a study of their non-Iranian Inscriptions seems hardly 
favorable to the view that these monarchs were Zoroastrians. 
But an exact decision cannot be reached from such texts alone. 
Only by a synthesis of all data on this mooted problem can we 
hope even to approximate the truth. 



An Androgynous Babylonian Divinity .— By George A. 
Barton, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Peima, 

In 1804 I had the honor to call the attention of the Oriental 
Society to a Scbacan inscription previously published by the 
Dercubourgs, which registers the metamorphosis of the goddess 
Athtar in South Arabia into a god.' The Sabaean inscriptions 
since published in fasciculi 2 and 3 of the Corpus make it clear 
that the goddess Athtar was not so much transformed in the 
process, as divided into a masculine and feminine deity, the name 
Athtar or some epithet like Talab Riyam or Ilrnaqqahu being 
retained for the masculine portion, while the feminine portion 
went by the name of Shamsu, and both were considered the 
parents of their worshippers.* 

An old Babylonian inscription published by the British Museum 
in 1898 in Part III of the Cuneiform Texts (plate I, No. 12155) 
gives us evidence that a similar process of development took 
place in this goddess among the Semites of Babylonia. The 
inscription has been translated by Thureau Dangin* and by 
Radau, 1 * * 4 but in my judgment both have failed to catch the point 
wherein the inscription is significant for the history of the relig¬ 
ion. It runs: 

Dingir LUGAL-RA KTJR KTTR 

dinyir NANA 

NIN dingir NANA-RA 

LUGAL-TAR-SI 

LUGAL KISH 

GIR KISAL 

MU-NA-RU. 


1 The article was published in Hebraica, Vol. X, p. 204. The Deren- 
bourgs published in Journal Asiatiqxu, 8 ser. Vol. H, pp. 250-266. 

* See my Semitic Origins in preparation. 

* Revue tf Assyriologie, Vol. IV, p. 74, n. 15, which corresponds to his 
TaUettcs chaldtennes inidites, p. 6, n. 15. 

4 Early Babylonian History, p. 125, n. 3. 
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Thureau Dangin translates: “En l’honneur da dieu roi des contrfas 
et de Ishtar, dc la dame Ishtar, Lugal-tar-si, roi de Kish, le mur 1 de 
la terrasse(?) a construit.” Radau would render: “To the god of 
countries and of Ishtar, mistress of the divine Inanna,” * etc. The 
French savant has evidently found the names of deities in the 
first line awkward, while the American scholar, following other 
parallels afforded by this French master, seems to me to dispose 
of the matter in a somewhat violent manner. I would translate 

as follows : , 

“ For the king of countries, 

the god Ishtar; 

for the lady, the goddess Ishtar, 

Lugaltarsi, 
king of Kish, 
the structure of a terrace 
has made.” 

The kings of KiBh were evidently Semitic as the inscriptions 
published by flilprecht,* who first discovered them, show. Since 

* Thureau Dangin reads in 1. C BAD KISAL, where I have read 6lR 
KIS AL. The sign does not perfectly represent either one. Cf. Thureau 
Dangin’s Recherches sur Uorigine TEcriturc cuneiform. Nos. 364 and 367. 

* Radau bases this rendering on two passages of Thureau Dangin's 
translation of Galet A of Eannadu in the Revue Scmitique, Vol. V, p. 
67 ff. In the passage to which Radau really refers, Col. II. 1. 5, the 
French scholar translates the sign for Ishtar, (cf. the text in Revue 
dCassyriologie, pi. I) by "‘Inanna" largely because ho was unable farther 
down (Col. V. 26), to render it otherwise (cf. loc. cit. n. 1). In reality 
Inanna is to Dangin only another name of Nana. Nana and Ninkharsag 
were, as Professor Davis has pointed out ( PAOS ., 1895, p. eexv.), the samo 
goddess under different names. The passage in question in Col. II of 
Eannadu’s Galet is proof of it and should be rendered: 1. 2 nourished 
by the life-giving milk (1. 3) of Ninkharsag (L 4) given a name (1. 5> 
bv Ishtar.” So also in Col. V, 1. 26, the.passage which suggested 
the rendering of Thureau Dangin I not only see no reason for reading 
Inanna, especially if with Radau we treat Inanna as a temple, but would 
read as follows: (Col. V, L 23) “ To Eanadu, (24) Patesi (25) of Shirpurla 
(26) by Ishtar, the mother (cf. Recherches No. 404), (Col. VI, 1. 1) whom 
he loves, (2) with the patesiship (8) of Shirpurla (4) the kingship of Kish 
(5) was given.” These parallels therefore fail to convince one that 
these scholars are right. 

* OBI. Nos. 5-10. Winckler ( Orientalische Forschungen, II. 144), and 
Hilprecht (OBI. Pt. II, p. 56), doubt whether Kish was a real city. 
These doubts are now rendered unnecessary. In the inscriptions of the 
kings of other cities, the name Kish always has the determinative for 
place. Cf. Radau, Early Babylonian History, p. 126. 
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the sign employed in the inscription of Lugaltarsi to express the 
name of the deity is the well known sign explained in a syllabary 
as “Ishtar,” 1 we are no doubt right in translating it Tshtar. 

Strange as such a combination of masculine and feminine qual¬ 
ities may seem in a deity, there are other traces of their union in 
one deity in ancient Babylonia. In the incantation published in 
IV R. 1, there occur in Col. II, 11. 25-28 the expressions : AM A 
A-A dingir EN-LIL and AM A A-A dingir NIN-LIL, which 
are translated in the Semitic lines by a-bi um-mi 3a Ua En-lil, 
and a-bi um-mi ia ilu Nin-lil. The Sumerian evidently means 
“the mother-father En-lil,” and “the mother-father Nin-lil,” 
while the Semitic has turned this about and renders “the father- 
mother who is Enlil,” and “the father-mother who is Nin-lil.” 
Delitzsch remarks of this expression ( WOrterbuch, p. 20), “ d. h. 
den Namen des Bel und der Beltis, des Elternpaares Bels.” The 
point of the expression, however, is not that they are referred to 
as a pair of parents but that the qualities of both father and 
mother are attributed to both.’ In the light of the treatment of 
Ishtar in the inscription of Lugaltarsi this fact clearly points to a 
similar origin for Enlil and Ninlil. There must have been a time 
when masculine and feminine qualities were attached in popular 
conception to this deity while as yet its name had not been 
differentiated, just as they were attached to Ishtar in the time of 
Lugaltarsi. 

There are two phenomena in connection with the Phoenician 
pantheon which suggest a similar development there. An Ash- 
tart of Sidon is called “Ashtart of the name of Baal ” as though 
there were a time when both w'ere represented by the same name 
(see CIS. 3"), and Tanith of North Africa is constantly called 
in the inscriptions “Tanith of the face of Baal” as though there 
had been a time when they ascribed both masculine and feminine 
characteristics to their deity, and from that time there had sur¬ 
vived an idol of a goddess with a bearded face. (See CIS. 195, 
and passim.) 


1 II R. 59, 12e, f. Cf. BrQnnow’s List, No. 3051. 

•Abi-ummi in the sense of maternal grandfather, (Strassmaier’s 
Cyrus, No. 277,1. 4), has of course a different origin. 




The Genesis of the God Eshmun.—By Gkoroe A. "Barton, 
Professor in .Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

It has long been recognized' that the god Eshmun is related to 
the god Adonis or Tammuz. Baethgen’s statement that 1 ammuz 
was to the inhabitants of Palestine a foreign word as much as 
the Egyptian Osiris seems also to be borne out by the facts. 
The name Tammuz occurs only in Ezekiel 8:14, and is, since 
Ezekiel wrote from Babylonia, Dumuzu, a variant form of the 
Babylonian Duzu. The thesis of this paper is that Eshmun is the 
Phoenician name of Tammuz, or the Phoenician gpd correspond¬ 
ing to Duzu, so that Eshmun and Adonis are one. 

This view seems to be justified by the following considerations: 

1. As has been pointed out elsewhere* the old Semitic mother 
goddess and Tammuz are deities which in some form go back to 
primitive Semitic times, and it is to be expected that as the Sem¬ 
ites scattered, different epithets would be attached to the same 
deity iu different places. 2. It is recognized by all scholars that 
the equivalent of this deity existed in Palestine and Phoenicia. 
The testimony of Ezekiel, Lucian and others leaves no room for 
doubt on this point. 3. In extant inscriptions neither Tammuz 
nor Adonis occur, so far as I can find, as proper names. Adon 
occurs frequently, but always as an epithet of some god, Baal, 
Hamman, Eshmun, etc. 4. In contrast with this fact, is the fact 
that the name of Eshmun is of frequent occurrence in the inscrip¬ 
tions. Eshmun is as popular as one would expeot Tammuz to be. 
5. Eshmun was a god of the healing art, identified with the 
Greek Aesculapius (CIS. 143). Several scholars identify him 
with the Iolaos who in a Semitic myth in Greek dress saved the 
life of Hercules.* Similar characteristics pertained to Tammuz, 
since the bringing back of the dead to life is but a heightened 
form of healing the sick/ 6. In the development of the Semitic 

' Cf. Movers, Die Phoenizier, Bd. I. (1841), p. 226 ff. and Baethgen’s 
Beitr&ge zur semitische Religionsgeschichte, p. 44. 

5 Hebraica, X, 75 ff. 

* See Smith, Rel. of Son., 2 ed., 469, and Pietschmann, Phoenizier, 
161. 

* Cf. Jeremias’ Leben nach dem Tode, p. 7. 
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religion Astarte in course of time became associated with Baal, 
the two usually forming a pair. From the close relation which 
existed in early times between Tam mu* and. Ashtart one would 
naturally expect that if Tammuz survived at all, lie would be 
closely associated with this pair. This, however, is just the posi¬ 
tion which is held by Eshmun in all the principal seats of Phoe¬ 
nician worship. At Carthage, Tanith, the equivalent of Ashtart, 
and Baal were worshipped in his temple ( CIS. 252), while Hanni¬ 
bal, in ratifying the treaty with Philip of Macodon, swore by Her¬ 
acles (Baal), and Iolaoa (Eshmun), (Polybius, vii, 9, 2). Once 
CIS. 245) he is made into a compound deity with Ashtart, or 
at least united with her. 1 At Sidon his worship was very popu¬ 
lar and took rank with that of Baal and Ashtart ( CIS 3). W e 
learn from Philo of Biblos,* that at Tyre, Ashtarte, Zeus Demer- 
ous (Baal) and Adodos (i. e. some god called Adon, probably 
Eshmun), were the chief deities. At Kition and Idalion in Cyprus, 
where there were important temples of Ashtart, the worship of 
Eshmun flourished, as the many proper names from there into 
which he enters show. He is also in several inscriptions called 
Mclqart, or “king of the city,” a title given to Baal at Tyre. 
Indeed, it is probable that this indicates a conscious union of 
Eshmun and Melqart, and is another evidence of the close kinship 
for which wo are contending. 7. With Eshmun as Aesculapius, 
there are associated two versions of a myth of his death and 
resurrection which are familiar to all classical scholars in two or 
more forms. This myth is probably a variant version of that 
which Lucian tells of Adonis at Gebal (Byblos).' This is another 
link of evidence for their identity. 8. Adonis or Adon is only 
an epithet, not a name. It is an epithet often applied to Eshmun 
as the name Eshmun-adon, which was quite common, shows. If 
Baethgen is right, as I believe he is, in the view that the name 
Tammuz was unknown in Palestine and Phoenicia, it is clear that 
there must have been some other name for the god than Adon, 
an epithet which was applied indiscriminately to all the gods. 
I think, therefore, that the conclusion that this name was Eshmun 
is justified. 


i Cf. my paper " West Semitic Deities with Compound Names,” in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XX. 

* See Orelli’s Sanchoniathontis Fragmenta, p. 80. 

* See Lucian’s De Syria Dea, §§ 6-9. 
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What the name Eshmun means and how it originated, it is hard 
to say. It was probably originally some kind of an epithet. Of 
the suggestions made, the one most worthy of credence is proba¬ 
bly that of Lagarde ( Gr . Uehers. der JProvv., p. 81), repeated by 
W. R. Smith (Bel of Sem., 2 cd., 469), viz.: that the name is to 

be connected with the Arabic “quail,” because in the 

myth Iolaos brought Heracles to life by giving him a quail to 
smell of. 



EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The present volume, xxi, second half, precedes in time of appearing 
the first half, which has been delayed. The latter is a complete Index 
to all the previous volumes. It has a separate pagination and will 
be issued as soon as possible. Unavoidable obstacles have prevented 
its earlier appearance and it seemed undesirable to keep back the second 
half till the first should appear. 

In the matter of Avestan transcription the editor on the Aryan side 
was confronted with the following problem. The articles in this volume 
by Prof. Mills and Dr. Gray, respectively, belong each to a series of arti¬ 
cles by the same authors published partly in this Journal and partly 
elsewhere in different systems of transcription. It seemed unjust to 
compel either writer to change completely his previous system, espe¬ 
cially as the Journal has hitherto adopted no one system. For this 
reason, although at the expense of uniformity, the two articles have been 
published in accordance with the systems of transcription employed 
in previous articles by the same writers. But it is obviously inad¬ 
visable to follow such a course in future, and as Prof. Mills’ series of 
articles has now come to an end, while at the same time the system 
approved by the Orundriss der iranischen Philologie generally obtains, 
this latter system has been adopted for the Journal and contributors of 
future articles are requested to conform to it. The principal deviations 
from the old standard of Justi’s Handbuch der Zendsprache are as 


follows: 

Justi New standard 9 
« 6, « 5 

»« •* •• e, l 

n do, *■ “ & 

<i u t u « ft 

•i Jch, « “ x 

« gh, “ “ y 

a c, 41 “ 

“ J," J 

a tk, “ “ 0 

u dh, “ “ 8 


Justi f. New standard t 

a n, ** “ n 

a ft, «« •* *5 

•• fi f a •• n, m 


" P> “ 
" 8 , “ 
“ 8h, « 
•« “ 

« zh, “ 

“ q , “ 


•* 8 

" 8 

» 8 

“ 8 

a i 

“ h, x' 


For a comparative table of the various systems of transcription 
•employed prior to 1890, see Jackson, Avestan Alphabet and its Tran¬ 
scription, 80-88. 
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The annual meeting of the Society was held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Easter week, April 
19th, 20th, and'21st, in the Widener lecture room of the Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions: 


Abbott . 

Adler 

Atkinson 

Burton 

Blake 

Blomgren 

Bloom flo Id 

Bolling 

Carus 

Collitz 

Culin 

Dennis, J. T. 
Dippell 


Driscoll 

liwing 

Foots 

Ginsberg 

Goitheil 

Gray 

Grimm 

Haupt 

Hazard 

Hopkins 

Hyvernat 

Jackson 

Jastrow, M., Jr. 


Johnston 

Lanm&n 

Lilley 

Lyman 

Uiclielson 

Morse 

Oortel 

Ogden, Miss 
Price 

Ramsay 
Bi M 

Ruutz-Rees, Mrs. 
Sailer 


Sanders 

Schuyler 

Scott 

St. Clair, Jr. 
Torrey 
Ward, W. H. 
Williams, F.W. 
Williams, T. 
Wolfe 
Yohannan 

[Total, 49.) 


The first session of the Society took place on Thursday noon. 
In the absence of its President it was called to order at 12.15 by 
the first Vice-President, Dr. W. Hayes Ward. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting, held in Cambridge, 
Mass., April 6th and 7th, 1899, were sent by the Recording Sec¬ 
retary, Professor Moore, through Professor Torrey. On motion 
of Professor Hopkins their reading was dispensed with. 

Professor Jastrow presented the report of the local Committee 
of Arrangements in the form of a printed program. An invita¬ 
tion was extended by the members of the Oriental Club of Phila¬ 
delphia to lunch with them on Thursday at one o’clock at the 
Faculty Club. The Faculty Club and the University Club kindly 
VOL. xxi. 18 
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communications from various scholars were also presented. Pro¬ 
fessor Bloomfield called the Society’s attention to the fact that 
the position heretofore held by Dr. Stein is now filled by a mem¬ 
ber of the Society, Dr. A. W. Stratton, formerly of Chicago 
University. 

The Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Williams, presented the following 
report: 

The Treasurer has the honor to present the following account 
of the receipts and disbursements of the Society during the calen¬ 
dar year 1809 together with a statement of its invested funds. 
As will bo seen from this account the gross receipts during the 
year amounted to $1,007.09, or, excluding two exceptional items, 
a life-membership fee and a sura collected by Professor Lanman 
for the Society’s contribution toward the “Orientalische Biblio¬ 
graphic,” to $1,467.09. This total is made up from $1,057.00 
annual dues received from corporate members, $-250.19 from sales 
of publications and $159.90 from interest on invested funds 
exclusive of the Bradley Type Fund. Of these items the first is 
smaller by $124 than that of last year—indicating an increased 
reluctance on the part of members to pay their assessments 
rather than a decrease in membership,—but in the increased sales 
of the Journal ($250.19 against $137.07) and by the normal incre¬ 
ment of compound interest ($159.90 against $136.58) this differ¬ 
ence is more than made good. The actual expenditures show a 
total of $1,207.04, composed of $1,219.86 for printing both parts 
of Vol. xx of the Journal, and $47.18 for job printing, postage 
and incidental expensos. This may be taken as about the aver¬ 
age cost of carrying on the Society on the basis of its present 
work, and must not be compared with the $895 disbursements 
shown in last year’s report which comprised the cost of printing 
only one part of the Society’s annual publication. 

Receipts and Disbursements by the Treasurer of the American 
Oriental Society for the year ending Dec. 31, 1899 : 

Receipts 

Balance from old account, Dec. 81, 1898. 

Dues (183) for 1899. 

Dues (22) for other years -. 

Dues (16) H. S. Religions. 

Life membership.. 

Subscriptions for Orient. Bibliogr.__ 

Sales of publications.. 

Dividends State National Bank^. 

Interest Cambridge Savings Bank. 

Interest Suffolk Savings Bank. 

Interest Provident Inst. Savings. 

Gross receipts for the year.. 

$8,500.17 


$1,838.08 


$915.00 

110.00 

82.00 



$1,057.00 


75.00 

125.00 

250.19 

$51.03 


59.60 


5.55 


42.82 

159.90 


1,667.09 
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Expenditures. 


Printing Journal, vol. xx, part I. 
“ •• vol. xx, part II. 

“ sundry jobs.. 

Postage, etc., Treasurer. 

« “ Corresp. Secretary... 

“ “ Librarian. 


Honorarium to editor.... 

Life Membership deposited in Suffolk Savings 

Bank.-. 

Subvention to Orient. Bibliogr. 


$665.79 

554.07 

6.75 

-$1,226.61 

24.50 

7.50 

6.43 

- 40.48 

-$1,267.04 

100.00 

75.00 

97.00 


Credit balance on general account 


$1,539.04 

1,981.18 


. $3,500.17 


Statement op Funds, Dec. 31, 1609. 

1808. 1800. 

I. Bradley Type Fund (N. H. Savings Bank)-$1,737.20 $1,805.43 


II. Cotheal Publication Fund (Provident Institu¬ 
tion for Savings). 1,000.00 1,000.00 

HI. Eight shares State National Bank, market 

value. 1,000.00 1,000.00 

TV. Life Membership Fund (Suffolk Savings Bank) 150.00 225.00 

The following are included in the general 
account: 

V. Cash in Provident Institution for Savings- 218.10 255.92 

VI. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank.. 19.98 25.58 

VH. Cash on deposit on hand....-. 1,600.00 1,679.68 


$5,720.28 $5,991.56 


The Chair appointed Professors Sanders and Ocrtel to audit 
this report as well as last year’s, which had not yet been audited. 

Prolessor Lanman suggested that the money now accumulating 
in the Bradley Type Fund might possibly be utilized for some 
purposes other than the purchase of oriental types. This sugges¬ 
tion was referred to the Directors. 

Professor Hopkins presented the report of the Librarian, Mr. 
Van Name: 


The additions to the Society’s library for the year past have been 57 
volumes, 92 parts of volumes and 210 pamphlets, these last being prin¬ 
cipally dissertations. 

The list of donors comprises 39 societies and institutions and 15 indi¬ 
viduals. 

The most noteworthy single gift is a copy of Lady Meux Manuscript 
No. I, containing the Lives of MabA' S8y6n and Gabra Kreatds, the 
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Ethiopic texts edited with an English translation by Dr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge. This privately printed volume, a thick quarto with ninety-two 
colored plates and other illustrations, is the third gift of this character 
which the Society has received from Lady Meux, of Theobald’s Park, 
Hertfordshire. 

The number of titles in the library (dissertations not included) is now 
5182; of manuscripts, 188. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Addison Van Name, Librarian. 

New Haven, April 17, 1900. 

On motion of Professor Lantnan it was voted to send a vote of 
thanks to Lady Meux for her gift to the library. 

The Editor of the Journal, Professor Moore, reported as fol¬ 
lows : 

The Second Part of Volume xx, tor July to December, 1809, which 
should have been out in the summer, was issued iu January, 1900. The 
delay was occasioned by the great difficulty I experienced in getting 
the material for the volume from the contributors. The printing 
dragged along into a season of the year when the printers are fully 
occupied with other work and this caused additional delay. Tko 
prompt publication of the Journal, which all must desire, is not possi¬ 
ble unless the matter for the volume is all in the editor’s hands within 
a few weeksaftor the meeting, as was set forth in the Proceedings of 
the last rheeting (p. 300). 

I am sorry to say that unforeseen labors and responsibilities have pre¬ 
vented me from completing the promised Index to the Journal. The 
work has made considerable progress, and I shall make every effort to 
print it before the close of the year. That it may be possiblo to do this 
I must ask to bo relieved of the duties of editor. 

In making my last report I wish to thank my colleagues on whom I 
have often had to call for assistance and advice, always promptly and 
efficiently given ; and the contributors to the Journal for their coopera¬ 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George F. Moore. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, reported that 
since its last meeting (but in the first case just before this) the 
Society had lost by death the following members : 

Honorary Member. 

Prof. Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Oxford, England. 

Corporate Members. 

Rev. Daniel M. Bates, Clifton Heights, Pa. 

Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, Media, Pa. 

Mr. Epes Sargent Dixwell, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Prof. W. Henry Green, Princeton, Pa. 

Dr. E. B. Landis, Chemulpo, Corea. 

Prof. Jules Luquiens, New Haven, Conn. 

Corresponding Members. 

Rev. S. R. House. 

Rev. Dr. S. H. Kellogg. 

Professor Jaatrow made some remarks upon Professor Daniel 
G. Brinton, whose work in Amerian philology had been widely 
recognized. Dr. Ward spoke of Prof. W. II. Green, and the 
Corresponding Secretary, after speaking of Prof. Luquiens, a 
former pupil of Prof. Whitney and long a profeasor in Yale Uni¬ 
versity, alluded to the fact that Dr. Landis had died in Corea the 
day after he was made a member of the Society (10 April, 1898). 

The meeting adjourned at 1.05 r. m. 

The Society reassembled at 3.15 o’clock in the afternoon, Dr. 
Ward presiding. 

The Chair appointed the following a committee to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year: Professors Haupt, Jackson, San¬ 
derson. 

On the recommendation of the Directors it was voted to appoint 
a committee to consider the question of transcription, of Semitic 
alphabets. The Chair appointed Professors Gottheil, Haupt, 
Hyvernat, and Moore members of this committee. 

It was voted to adjourn at 5.30 p. m. 

Professor Hopkins announced, for the Directors, that the next 
regular meeting of the Society would be held in Now York City, 
on April 11th, 12th and 13th, and that the Directors had decided 
to accept the invitation of the associated philological societies to 
hold a Second American Congress of Philologists in Philadelphia, 
December 27-29, 1900. 

The following communications were then presented: 

Dr. J. E. Abbott, on Conditions in India. (Remarks were 
made on this by Professors Lanman, Bloomfield, and Hopkins.) 

Mr. Blake, the poetic form of Isaiah, chap. xl. 

Professor Bloomfield, on the relative chronology of the Vedic 
hymns. (Remarks were made by Professors Lanman and Collitz.) 

Professor Hopkins read a brief communication by Professor 
Fay on the Prometheus fire legend. 

Profeasor Gottheil described a valuable Koran MS., written in 
Cufic script, said to have been written by Caliph Ali, but dated 
somewhere between the eighth and tenth century of our era. 

Mr. Gray, Contributions to the syntax of the Avesta. 

Dr. Grimm, on the use of ‘to answer’ in the Old Testa¬ 

ment (Remarks were made by Professor Jastrow.) 

Professor Haunt, The Showbread. 

Professor Hopkins, Vedic Literature in the Sanskrit Epic. 
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Professor Jackson, A Sanskrit Story translated from Dandin’s 
Dagakumaracarita and the second series of his Time analysis of 
Sanskrit plays. 

On motion of Professor Jastrow it was voted to meet at 10 
o’clock on Friday morning. 

The Society adjourned at 5.45. 


Tho third session was held on Friday morning at 10.20. The 
reading of papers was resumed as follows: 

Dr. Johnston, A letter of &atnal-3um*ukin to his brother Sarda- 

Pmfessor Barton, The story of Ahikar and the Book of Daniel. 
(Remarks by Professor J. R. Harris.) 

Professor Price, Notes on the pantheon of the Gudean cylinders. 
(Remarks by Professor Jastrow and Dr. Ward.) 

Dr. P. Cams, Coincidences, Significant passages of Chinese, 
Indian, and Greek Sages. (Remarks by Mr. Lilley.) 

Professor Jastrow, Babylonian influences in th9 Pentatouchal 
■codes. (Remarks by Professor Price.) 

Professor Lanman, On the name of Buddha’s birthplace 
(Remarks by Professor Hopkins) and Talking birds in ancient 
India. (Remarks by Professor Jackson and Messrs. Abbott and 

Schuyler.) * ... . 

Professor Ilaupt then spoke on Philippine problems. After the 
reading of this communication Professor Haupt proposed the for¬ 
mation by the Society of a special section devoted to Colonial 
studies with especial reference to the Oriental possessions lately 
come under the jurisdiction of the United Stales. On motion 
of Professor Jastrow this proposal was referred to the Directors 
for report before the close of the meeting. 

Mention having been made by Professor Haupt of the excel¬ 
lent efforts of the Smithsonian Institute in the line of Oriental 
research, Dr. Cyrus Adler briefly surveyed the scientific work 
done by Government touching the new territories. Dr. Adler 
then introduced the following resolution : 


The American Oriental Society respectfully urges upon Congress the 
importance of the extension of the work of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, to the 
Philippine Islands for the study of the languages and customs of the 
native populations, and the issuing of simple vocabularies and works 
which will be of use to officers of the Army, Navy and Civil Service 
whose duties will call them to those islands. 


On motion of Professor Gottheil this was also referred to the 
Directors for report before the meeting adjourned. 

Mr. Michelson then presented the following three communica¬ 
tions; • The Indo-European tenues Aspiratae in Greek ; The geni¬ 
tive in -hya in Old Persian ; and a Note on NR.a. 52. (Remarks 
were made by Professor Jackson.) 
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Professor Oertel spoke on the phonetic character of Sanskrit h . 
(Remarks by Professor Lanraan and Mr. Miohelaon.) 

President Ramsay presented a study of the second Psalm. 
The meeting adjourned at 12.45. . 

The afternoon session began at 3.15, Dr. Ward being m the 


The Directors reported the election of Professors Hopkins and 
Torrey to servo as editors of the Journal for the ensuing year. 

The following papers were read : 

Mr. Blake, Babylonian rites and the Atharva V eda. 

Mr. Schuyler announced an Index verborum to the fragments 
of the A vesta. (Remarks by Professors Hopkins and Jackson.) 

Dr. Talcott Williams, Islam in Morocco. (Remarks by Profes¬ 
sor Ilopkins.) , . 

Professor Gottheil, The Mohammedans in the Philippines. 

Rev. Mr. Ewing, Some phases of non-Christian religious activ¬ 
ity in the Punjab. (Remarks by Professor Bloomfield and Dr. 

Professor Haupt, The inspection of the intestines in the Jewish 
ritual. (Remarks by Professor Jastrow.) , 

Professor Hopkins, Atheism versus Theism in Ancient India. 
(Remarks by Professor Lanman and Mr. Ewing.) _ 

Professor Jackson, The Religion of the Achaemenian Rings. 
(Remarks by Professor ITopkins and Dr. Ward.) 

Professor Jastrow spoke on the first International Congress for 
the historical stud}' of religions to be held in Paris. 

A paper by Mr. A. II. Allen, The Banyan Sfivitrt rite as given 
in the Vraturka and by Ilemilndri, was presented by Professor 


Lanman. 

Dr. Ward spoke on the Hittitc Question. 
Rev. Mr. Foote on 2 Samuel, 6. 

The Society adjourned at 6 o’clock. 


The last session of the Society was called to order at 9.45 on 
Saturday morning by Professor Lanman, one of its Vice- 
Presidents. 

The Committee to nominate officers recommended reflection of 
the old board of officers and by unanimous consent the ballot of 
the Society was cast for the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President— President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents— Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman. of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary— Professor Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording Secretary— Professor George F. Moore, of Andover. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions— Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 
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Treasurer— Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian —Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors —The officers above named : and President William R. Har¬ 
per, of Chicago : Professors Richard Gottheil, A. V. Williams Jackson, 
and Francis Brown, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and 
Paul Haupt, of Baltimore ; Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington. 

Action on Professor Haupt’s Recommendation of the creation of 
a special section for colonial studies was, on motion of Professor 
Gottheil, deferred till the next regular meeting. 

Professor Laumari announced that the Directors had voted to 
continue the subvention to the Oriental Jiibliof/raphy (see Jour¬ 
nal xx, 2d half, p. 300). 

A vote of thanks to Professor Moore for his faithful editorial 
services in behalf of the Society was unanimously adopted. 

Professor Lanman made an announcement in regard to Profes¬ 
sor Iloernle’s Weber MS. and invited subscriptions. 

Professor Jjanman reported tbatlhe Directors bad unanimously 
voted to recommend the following resolution for adoption by the 
Society : 

Voted, that the American Oriental Society cordially approves the 
plans of the International Committee appointed at the la9t Congress at 
Paris for the formation of an India Exploration Fund and will be glad 
to second in any possible way the efforts of the American representa¬ 
tive of the Committee to further the work of the Fund by organized 
action in the United States. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the Society and 
the following gentlemen chosen to serve on the Committee: 
Professor Lanman, President Gilman, Professors White, Hop¬ 
kins, Jackson, Mr. Rockhill, Professor C. E. Norton, President 
B. I. Wheeler, Professor Bloomfield, President Harper and Dr. 
Talcott II. Williams. 

The Society adopted by unanimous vote the resolution offered 
by Dr. C. Adler and recommended by the directors, to be com¬ 
municated to both houses of Congress. 

Professor Lanman spoke briefly on the urgent need of good 
text-books for the progress of Indian studies, which gave rise to 
a discussion in which Professors Gottheil, Hopkins, and Jastrow 
participated. 

Mr. Remy spoke on the influence of Persian literature on the 
German poet Platen. ' (Remarks by Professors Hopkins and 
Lanman.) 

Professor Torrey presented a brief abstract of his two papers : 
t( M'pharr , she and M'phorath ” again, and the old Syriac (Lewis 
Palimpsest) reading in Matthew 14, 26 ; Mark 6, 49. (Remarks 
by Professors Harris and Hyvernat.) 

Rev. Mr. Ginzberg discussed, in German, Greek Loan-words in 
Aramaic; (Remarks by Professors Gottheil and Lanman.) 
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Professor Bloomfield discussed rcisama, an epithet of India. 

The papers entitled as below under the names of Professor 
Haupt (No. 20), Rev. Mr. Kohut (Nos. 29-31), and Prof. Prince 
(Nos. 40-41) were read by title only. 

The following vote of thanks was unanimously adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its sincere thanks 
to the Board of Managers of the Free Museum of Sciences and Art for 
the use of their rooms ; to the Oriental Club of Philadelphia for their 
generous hospitality; to the Faculty Club, University Club, and Acorn 
Club for courtesies extended to the Society; and to the Committee of 
Arrangements for their efficient services. 

The meeting adjourned at 11 o’clock to meet in Philadelphia, 
December 27, 1900. The proceedings at this meeting are given 
below. 

The following is a list of the papers presented to the Society: 

1. Rev. Dr. J. E. Abbott, On Couditions in India. 

2. Mr. A. IT. Allen, The Banyan SavitiT rite as given in the 
Vratiirka and by Hemundri. 

3. Prof. Barton, The story of Aliikar and the Book of Daniel. 

4. Mr. Blake, (a) Babylonian Rites and the Atharva Veda. 

5. Mr. Blake, (If) The poetic form of Isaiah, Chapter XL. 

6. Prof. Bloomfield, (a) rclsama, an epithet of Indra. 

7. Prof. Bloomfield, (J) On the relative chronology of the 
Vedic Hymns. 

8. Dr. Paul Carus, Coincidences, Significant passages of Chi¬ 
nese, Indian, and Greek Sages. 

9. Rev. Mr. Ewing, Some phases of non-christian religious 
activity in the Punjab. 

10. Prof. Fay, Note on the Prometheus fire-legend. 

11. Rev. Mr. Foote, Note on 2 Samuel, vi. 

12. Dr. Ginzbcrg, Greek-loan words in Aramaic. 

13. Prof. Gottheil, (a) A Koran Manuscript. 

14. Prof. Gottheil, ( b ) The Mohammedans in the Philippines. 

15. Mr. Gray, Contributions to the syntax of the Avesta. 

16. Dr. Grimm, The use of J7JV, to answer, in the Old Testa- 
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17. Prof. Haupt, (a) The inspection of the intestines in the 
Jewish ritual. 

18. Prof, Ilaupt, (ft) The Showbread. 

10. Prof. Ilaupt, (c) Philippine problems. 

20. Prof. Ilaupt, (d) Three brief announcements; (1) Count 
Landbcrg’s collection of Arabic manuscripts; (2) Suggestions 
for future Oriental Congresses; (3) The new volume of the Johns 
Hopkins Contributions to Assyriology and comparative Semitic 
grammar. , 

21. Prof. Hopkins, (a) Vedic Literature in the Sanskrit epic. 

22. Prof. Hopkins, (ft ) Atheism versus deism in India. 

23. Prof. Jackson, (a) A Sanskrit story translated from Dan- 
din’s Da$ak urn firacarita. 

24. Prof. Jackson, (ft) Time analysis of Sanskrit Plays. Second 
Series. 

25. Prof. Jackson, (c) The religion of the Acliaemcnian kings. 

26. Prof. Jastrow, (a) The first international Congress for the 
historical study of religions in Paris, 1900. 

27. Prof. Jastrow, (4) Babylonian influences in the Penta- 
teuchal codes. 

28. Dr. Johnston, (a) A letter of Sama§-5ura-ukin to his brother 
Sardanapalus. 

29. Rev. Mr. Kohut, (a) The parable of Abraham and the fire- 
worshipper. 

30. Rev. Mr. Kohut, (ft) Bernicle geese in Jewish literature. 

31. Rev. Mr. Kohut, (c) Other Oriental parallels to the story 
of King John and the Abbot. 

32. Prof. Lanman, (a) Talking Birds in ancient Iudia. 

33. Prof. Lanman, (ft) The urgent need of good text-books for 
the progress of Indian studies. 

34. Prof. Lanman, (c) The name of Buddha’s birthplace (Lum- 
bini-vana) once more. 

35. Mr. Michelson, (a) Indo-European tenues aspiratae in 
Greek. 

36. Mr. Michelson (ft) The genitive in -hya in Old Persian. 

37. Mr. Michelson, (c) A note on NR.a. 52. 
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38. Prof. Oertel, On the phonetic character of Sanskrit h. 

39. Prof. Price, The pantheon of the Gudean cylinders. 

40. Prof. Prince, (a) Oo the monolingual non-Semitic text K. 
138 and IC. 3232 (ASKT. pp. 104 ff.). 

41. Prof. Prince, (b) The use and meaning of the Assyrian 
word Puridu. 

42. Pres. Ramsay, A study of the second Psalm. 

43. Mr. Remy, The influence of Persian literature on the Gor¬ 
man poet Platen. 

44. Mr. Schuyler, An index verborum of the fragments of the 

Areata. 

45 . Prof. Torrey, (a) “M e pharr n she and M*ph<5riish” again. 

46. Prof. Torrey, (6) The old Syriac (Lewis Palimpsest) read¬ 
ing in Matthew 14. 26; Mark 6. 49. 

47. Dr. Ward, The Hittite question. 

48. Mr. Talcott Williams, Islam in Morocco. 






PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 



AT ITS 


MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., 
December 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1900. 


The Society met in Philadelphia, Penna., in connection with the 
Congress of Philological and Arch ecological Societies, which was 
held at the University of Pennsylvania in that city on December 
27th, 28th, and 29th, 1900. The following societies participated 
in the Congress: 

American Oriental Society (1842). 

American Philological association (1869). 

Spelling Reform association ( 1876 ). 

Archaeological Institute or America (1879). 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis (1880). 

Modern Language Association (1888). 

American Dialect Society (1889). 

A joint meeting of these Societies was held on Thurday after¬ 
noon, December 27th, at half-past two o’clock, in the College 
Chapel. An address of welcome was made by Provost C. C. 
Harrison, of the University of Pennsylvania, anil responded to, 
on behalf of the Societies, by President D. C. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University. President W. A. P. Martin, of the Impe¬ 
rial University, Pekin, China, spoke briefly on Chinese Diplomacy. 
The rest of the session was given to the reading of papers by 
members of the different societies, as follows : 

Professor G. F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary. Some 
Oriental sources of the Alexander romance. 

President B. I. Wheeler, University of California. What is 
the cause of phonetic uniformity ? 

Professor J. R. S. Sterrett, Amherst College. A ruined Seljuk 
Khan compared with Anatolian Khans of to-day. 

Professor F. A. March, Lafayette College. A survey of the 
growth of modem language work in America. 
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Professor George Hera pi, University of Michigan. Calling 
to cows. 

Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University. Some 
Oriental princesses at the Egyptian court of the 18th dynasty. 

Professor Brander Matthews, Columbia University. The im¬ 
portance of the folk-theatre. 

Professor Allan Marquand, Princeton University. The Morgan 
collection of gold objects recently presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

On Thursday evening, at eight o’clock, in the same place, the 
address before the affiliated Societies was delivered bv Professor 
B. L. Gildeisleeve. of Johns Hopkins University, on Oscillations 
and Nutations in Philology. 

The sessions of the American Oriental Sooiety were held on 
Thursday and Friday mornings, Dec. 27th and 28th, in the Law 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The following members of the Society were in attendance: 1 

Arnold, W.R. Gottheil Kent Robinson 

Barton Gray Levy Rogers 

Blomgreo Grimm Lllley Ropes 

Casanowicz Haupt Martm, W. A. P. Rudolph, Miss 

Dippoll Hopkins Moore Scott 

Drisooll Hyvernat Oortel Steele 

Fenolloaa Jackson Paton Ward, W. H. 

Gilman Jaatrow Peters Winslow 

The meeting on Thursday morning was called to order at 10 
o’clock by Dr. Williams Hayes Ward, Vice-President of the 
Society. Professor Oertel was chosen Recording Secretary pro 
tem. The Society then adjourned till 11 o’clock, that the mem¬ 
bers might have opportunity to hear the annual address of the 
President of the Society of Biblical Literature, by Dr. John P. 
Peters, on the Religion of Moses. 

At 11 o’clock the Society resumed its session with President 
D. C. Gilman in the chair. The President introduced President 
William A. P. Martin of Peking, a corresponding member of the 
Society. The death, on Christmas day, of the Right Rev. 
Charles R. Hale, Bishop of Cairo, Illinois, was reported. Bishop 
Hale was one of the oldest members of the Society; while a 
student in the University of Pennsylvania he printed, in con¬ 
junction with others, a translation of the Rosetta Stone. 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, read a paper 
on An Androgynous Babylonian divinity. President Martin 
pointed out a Chinese parallel. 

1 This list is doubtless incomplete, because many members of the Society who 
were in attendance upon the Congress did not register at the meetings of the 
Society. 
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Dr. L. H. Gray presented Contributions to the syntax of the 
Avesta—The Subordinate clause. 

Professor Washburn Hopkins read a paper on the Hindu ens- 
tom of dying to redress a grievance. Remarks on similar cus¬ 
toms among the Chinese were made by President Martin and 
Mr. Lilley. 

Professor Ilanns Oertel read on the Sanskrit apana, * in-breath¬ 
ing.’ 

Mr. F. R Blake, of Johns Ilopkins University, read a com¬ 
munication on Intransitive verbs in Assyrian. 

The Society adjourijed to meet again on Friday morning. 

The Society met on Friday morning at 11 o’clock. 

Dr. W. C. Winslow read a paper on the Discovery of remains 
of the First Dynasty in Egypt. 

Professor T. F. Wright, on some Jar bandies with votive 
inscriptions from Palestine. 

Professor G. L. Robinson, on the Religion of Edom, in the 
light of the newly discovered high place at Petra. 

Rev. T. C. Foote, on Divination by lot in the Old Testament 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler gave an account of the Modem 
translations of CakuntaliL 

Professor G. L. Robinson gave the results of his recent inves¬ 
tigation of the Wells of Beersheba. 

The following communications were presented by title : 

Professor G. A. Barton, The Genesis of the god Eshraun. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, Brief notes on the Sanskrit drama. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, Composition and date of Enoch 
37-71. 

President Warren’s paper (mentioned below) was withdrawn. 

No business meeting was held at this session, but allusion was 
made informally to the losses suffered by the Society in the death 
of its Honorary member, Professor F. Max Muller, atid of its 
Corporate members, Bishop Hale and Professor Everett. 

The Corresponding Secretary was instructed to convey the 
thanks of the Society to the Provost and Trustees of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania for their generous hospitality; to the Local 
Committee for the admirable arrangements made by them for 
the sessions of the Congress and the several Societies, and for 
the comfort of the members; and to the Faculty Club for the 
courtesies extended -by them. 

The Sooiety adjourned, to meet in New York, April 11, 1901. 

As a matter of record the Programme of the Congress is 
appended. 




CONGRESS 


OF 

Philological and Archaeological Societies: 

The American Oriental Society, organized 1842. 

Tho American Philological Association, organized 1869. 

The Spelling Reform Association, organized 1876. 

The Arch®ological Institute of America, organized 1879. 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, organized 1880. 
The Modern Language Association of America, organized 1883. 
The Americal Dialect Society, organized 1889. 

HELD AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Dec. 27 th, 28 th and 29 th, 1900 . 


PROGRAMME. 

THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

Thursday, Dec. 27th.—Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, (a) “An Andro¬ 
gynous Babylonian Divinity”; (ft) “The Genesis of the God 
Eshmun.” 

Dr. Louis H. Gray, Columbia University, “Contributions to 
the Syntax of the Avesta —The Subordinate Clause.” 

Prof. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, “On the Hindu 
Custom of Dying to Redress a Grievance.” 

Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia University, “Brief Notes 
on the Sanskrit Drama.” 

Mr. F. R. Blake, “Intransitive Verbs in Assyrian.” 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, “The Composi¬ 
tion and Date of Enoch 37-71.” 

Prof. H. Oertel, Yale University, “Apana—In-Breathing.” 

Prof. George L. Robinson, University of Chicago, “The Relig¬ 
ion of Edom in the Light of the Newly Discovered High Place 
at Petra.” 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 
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Thursday Afternoon—General Meeting. (See p. 216.) 


Friday, Dec. 28th.—Morning Session, 9.80 a. m. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., New York, “Modern Transla¬ 
tion of the Cakuntalfi.” 

Rev. W. C. Winslow, Boston, “ First Dynasty Discoveries.” 

President W. F. Warren, Boston University, “Babylonian and 
Pre-Babylonian Cosmology.” 

Prof. Theodore F. Wright, Harvard University, “Jar Handles 
with Votive Inscriptions.” 

Prof. George L. Robinson, University of Chicago, “The ells 
of Beersheba.” 

Rev. Theodore C. Foote, Johns Hopkins University, “Divina¬ 
tion by Lot in the Old Testament.” 


TIIE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Thursday, Dec. 27th.—Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

Prof. Edgar S. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania, “Notes 
on Juristic Latin.” 

Prof. W. A. Heidel, Iowa College, “ Catullus and Furius Biba- 
culus.” 

Dr. Robert S. Radford, Bryn Mawr College, “Remains of 
Synapheia in Horace and Roman Tragedy.” 

Prof. Mitchell Carroll, Columbian University, “The Athens of 
Aristophanes.” 

Prof. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, “Iphigenia 
in Euripides, Racine and Goethe.” 

Dr. George D. Kellogg, Yale University, “Critical Notes on 
Cicero’s letter8. ” 

Prof. S. G. Ashmore, Union University, “On Bennett’s Criti¬ 
cism of Some of Elmer’s Subjunotive Theories.” 

Prof. S. B. Platner, Western Reserve University, “The Archaic 
Inscription in the Roman Forum.” 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 

Thursday Afternoon—General Meeting. (See p. 210.) 

Thursday Evening, at 8.30 p.m., in the College Chapel. 

Address before the Affiliated Societies. 

Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, “Oscilla¬ 
tions and Mutations of Philology.” 

Friday, Dec. 28th.—Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

Dr. Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University, “The Use of 
the Simple for the Compound Verb in Juvenal.” 
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Prof. Karl P. Harrington, University of Maine, “Propertius 

as a Poet of Nature.” «a flll a 

Prof. H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of Chicago, Stud- 

161 Prof! 1 John tt Wright^Harvard University, “ Notes on Demos- 

tL Dr S Henr}^L. < Sanders, University of Michigan, “The Younger 

Prof. Clement L. Smith, Harvard University, “A Preliminary 
Survey of Certain Manuscripts of Suetonius Lives 
Prof. George Hempl, University of Michigan, The Sahan 

^^rof. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Barnard College, “M»s<^ 1Ianea 
Critica (Aesch. Prom. 2; Sopb. O. T 5 4 ff. Eur. 214-224, 
JFRpp. 1-2; Porson’s Enunciation of ‘Porson’s Rule ). 

Luncheon at 1 r. u. in Houston Hall. 

Friday, Due. 28 th. . - 

Afternoon Session, in conjunction with the Archeological Insti¬ 
tute. (See p. 212.) 


' THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 

Thursday, Due. 27 th.—Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

Welcome to the members of the Institute by the President and 
other officers of the Pennsylvania Society. 

Dr. Ernst Riess, Manhattan College, “The Magical Papyri as 

a Source of our Knowledge of Greek Life.” _ .. 

Mr Edgar James Banks, New York City, Ur of the Chaldees 
and its Excavation ” (to be read by Professor Haupt). 

Rev Dr William C. Winslow, Boston, “ Discoveries in Crete. 
Mr. Howard Crosby Butler, Princeton University, “Sculpture 

in Northern Central Syria.” * w 

Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, “A Bronze 

Statue of Heracles in Boston.” * 

Prof. Karl P. Harrington, University of Maine, ^ Some Artistic 
Types Familiar to a Roman Countiy Gentleman.” 

Prof. Harold North Fowler, Western Reserve University, 
“The Connexion of Phidias with Pericles and his Buildings. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, “Inscription B 
of the Blau Monuments (AJA.’ First Series, IV, Plate V 2). 

Rev. Walter Lowrie, Philadelphia, “An Early Christian Repre¬ 
sentation of Jonah, in the Metropolitan Museum.” 

The following papers were read by title : 

Dr. W. N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania, “ Notes on the 
Old Athena Temple of the Acropolis.” 


Illustrated by means of the ate reopt! con. 
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Prof. Edward Caj>ps, University of Chicago, “’E™ 77 ? o-KTjvrjs 
and Similar Expressions.” 

Prof. YV. F. Ebersole, Cornell College, “ A Favorite Represen¬ 
tation for a Greek and an Amazon in Conflict.” 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 

Thursday Aptbrnooh—General Meeting. (See p. 216.) 

Friday, Dec. 28th, 9.30 a. m. 

Prof. George Hempl, University of Michigan, “Interpretation 
of the Scene and Inscription on the Proenestine Cista at Paris.” 

Prof. B. Perrin, Yale University, “The 'I«poat of Hellanikos 
and the Burning of the Argive Hcraion.” 

Miss M. H. Buckingham, Boston, “ The Work of the German 
Liraeskomraission.” 

Prof. Paul Ilaupt, Johns Hopkins University, “The Twelve 
Hundred Arabic and Turkish Manuscripts recently acquired, by 
Mr. Robert Garrett, of Baltimore. 

Prof. W. H. Goodyear, New York City, “The Leaning Fa§ade 
of Notre Dame as Compared with that at Pisa.” * 

Miss Harriet A. Boyd, Smith College, “A Settlement of the 
Geometric Period at Karusi in Crete.” • 

Prof. M. It. Sanford, Middlebury College, “The Material of 
the Tunica and Toga.”* 

Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Princeton University, “ Some 
Contents of Early Etruscan Tombs, and Their Connection with 
Greece and the Orient.” * 

President B. I. Wheeler, University of California, “ The 
Archaeological Work now in Progress under the Auspices of the 
University of California.” 

Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson, Philadelphia, “Notes on Some Im¬ 
portant Objects in the Egyptian Collection of the University of 
Pennsylvania.” 

Dr. Charles Peabody, Cambridge, Mass., “Some Prehistoric 
Stone Ornaments of America.” 

The following papers were read by title : 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, Yale University, “An Inquiry Re¬ 
specting the Alleged Works and Places of Scopas in Greek 
Sculpture.” 

Prof. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, “ Observa¬ 
tions on the Topography of Sphakteria and Pylos as Described 
by Thucydides, Book IV.” 

Prof. John Williams White, Harvard University, “Tzetzian 
Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes in Col. Vat. Urb. 141.” 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. •. . 
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Friday, Dec. 28th, 2.30 p. m. 

(Joint Session of the Archaeological Institute and Philological 
Association.) 

Prof. George Davis Chase, Cornell University, “ Sun Myths in 

Mr Andrew?! Cornell University, "Color on the Parthe¬ 
non and on the Elgin Marbles. Recently Discovered Facts and 

^Prof?*Edwiird ^ap ps, University of Chicago, "Notes on the 

^^jo^JohnHwiiY Wright, Harvard University, “The Compo- 

Bit prof! f S^ b!'P latner, Western Reserve University, "Recent 

Excavations in the Roman Forum.” * 

Prof. Louis Dyer, Oxford, "New Aspects of Mycenaean Cul- 

tUS ” * . . rr • 

Prof. Thomas Day Seymour, Yale University, "Homeric 

Slavery and Servitude.” __ . 

Prof, Harold North Fowler, Western Reserve University, 
« The Visits of Simonides, Pindar and Bacchylides at the Court 

° f ProL°Mitchell Carroll, Columbian University, "Aristotle’s 

T Pro! WHIiara A^Hammond, Cornell University, “ Aristotle’s 
Theory of Imagination.” • 

Saturday, Dec. 26th, 9.30 a. m. 

Dr. George II. Chase, St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., 

« Shield Devices Among the Greeks.” . - 

Dr. Edgar S. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania, Satan s 

Throne” and "Angelo.” . tt u 

Dr. George D. Kellogg, Yale University, “An Unidentified 

Building Next to S. Adriano, near the Forum.” 

Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Pnnceton University, Did the 
Triumphal Arch Originate with the Romans or Macedonians t 
4 « The Medieval Chapel of the Sancta Sanctorum at the Lateran 

in Mis™Alice C. Fletcher, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 
«The Significance of the Garment.”* 

Mr. Charles O’Connor, Iowa College, "Some Peculiarly Con¬ 
structed Conduits in the Roman Forum.”* . 

Dr. Edmund von Mach, Harvard University, 4 The Statue of 
Meleager in the Fogg Museum of Harvard University. 

Dr. A. S. Cooley, Auburndale, Mass., "The Excavations of the 
American School in Corinth.” * 
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Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, “ Robbia Pave¬ 
ments.” 

Mr. Edward Robinson, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, “The 
Arretine Pottery in tbs Boston Museum of Fine Arts.” 

Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, Bryn Mawr College, “ Aglaophon’s 
Portrait of Alcibiades.” 

Prof. Frank Cole Babbitt, Trinity College, “The Use of p/f 
in Questions.” 

THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND 
EXEGESIS. 

Thursday, Dec. 27th.—Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

Business Meeting. 

Dr. J. P. Peters, President’s Address. 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 

Friday, Dec. 28th.—Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

Prof. T. F. Wright, Harvard University, “A Symbolic Figure 
of the Queen of Heaven.” 

Prof. L. B. Paton, Hartford, “ The Problem of the Patriarchs.” 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, “The Baal Cult 
in Israel.” _ 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, “Corrective 
Interpolations in the Book of Proverbs .” 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, “ West Semitic 
Deities with Compound Names.” 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 

Friday, Dec. 28th.—Afternoon Session, 2.30 p. m. 

Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia University, “A Persian 
Lacquer Painting Representing the Last Judgment.” 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, “On the Hebrew 
Phrase Nathan ro«A.” _ 

Prof. J. H. Thayer, Harvard University, “ Report on the Pales¬ 
tinian School,” followed by discussion. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 

Thursday, Dec. 27th.—Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

Report of the Secretary. 

Report of the Treasurer. 

Appointment of Committees. w s , , 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, “The Home of the 
Neliand” 
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Prof. A. B. Faust, Wesleyan University, “The Problematic 

Hero in German Fiction.” . „ . . 

Dr J D M. Ford, Harvard University, “The Relations 
Between Spanish and English Literature in the Early Nineteenth 

C Dr U1 Arthur H. Quinn, University of Pennsylvania, “ The Faire 
Maide of Bristow. Comedy. 1005.” . _ 

Prof. E. W. Scripture, Yale University, Researches in Experi¬ 
mental Phonetics.” „ , 0 

Prof. Gustaf E. Karsten, University of Indiana, Some Popu¬ 
lar Literary Motives in the Edda and the Seinskringla. [Read 

b Vrof?b. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of Chicago, “The 
Language of Luther’s Ein Urteil der Theologen zu Pans , 15% 1. 

[Read by title.! _ . . 

Dr. Clark S. Northup, Cornell University, “Dialogue inter 
Corpus et Aninxam: a Fragment and a Translation.” [Read by 

^Prif. Th. W. Hunt, Princeton University, “ Guiding Principles 
in the Study of Literature.” [Read by title.] 

Luncheon at 1 p. m. in Houston Hall. 

Thursday Afternoon, General Meeting. (See p. 216.) 

Thursday, Dec. 27th, 5.30 p. m. 

America Dialect Society. (Annual Meeting.) 


Friday, Dec. 28th, 9.30 a. m. 

Dr. Mary Augusta Scott, Smith College, “II Cortigiano." 
Prof. F. M. Warren, Western Reserve University, “ On the 
Latin Sources of Thbhes and Fnias." 

Prof. W. H. Carrutb, University of Kansas, “The leaching of 
Lessing’s Story of the Ping." ’ , 

Dr. C. von Klenze, University of Chicago, “Goethe s Attitude 
towards Antiquity in the Light of Comparative Literature. 

Prof. Francis A. Wood,'Cornell College, “The Semasiology 
of Color-words and their Congeners.’-’ «... 

Dr. Albert Haas, Bryn 5fawr College, “Johann Christian 
KrUger’s Lustspiele [1722-1750].” * _ ' . 

Prof. Felix E. Schelling, University of Pennsylvania, “The 
English Chronicle Play.” [Read by title.] • 

Mr: Harold De W. Fuller, Harvard University,'- “The Sources 
of Titus Andronicus .” [Read by title,] - _■ . - 

Prof. Hugo A. Rennert, University of Pennsylvania, I he 
Trobador Bertran d’Alamanon.” [Read by title.] 

. Luncheon at 1 ‘p; m. in Houston Hall. 
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Friday, Dec. 28th, 2.30 p. m. 

Prof. O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve University, “The Le¬ 
gend of Cain in Old and Middle English Literature.” 

Prof. F. N. Scott, University of Michigan, " Report of the 
Pedagogical Section on ‘The Graduate Study of Rhetoric.’ ”^ 
Prof. Raymond Weeks, University of Missouri, “ The Primi¬ 
tive Prise (V Orange ,” . . 

Prof. James Taft Hatfield, Northwestern University, A Note 
on the Prison scene in Goethe’s Paust” 

Dr. J. Vincent Crowne, University of Pennsylvania, “ On the 
Middle English Religious Lyric.” . _ _ , , 

Prof. C. C. Ferrell, University of Mississippi, “ The Medea of 
Euripides and the Medea of Grillparzer.” 

Mr. Charles M. Magee, Temple College, Philadelphia, “ Liter¬ 
ary Manners in the Nineteenth Century.” 

Dr. K. D. Jessen, University of Chicago, “ laoeotn and Les¬ 
sing as a Connoisseur of Art.” [Read by title.] 

Prof. F. G. G. Schmidt, University of Oregon, “ Per mynnen 
chrieg mit der sel: an Inedited Dialogue in the Aleraannic Dia¬ 
lect of the Fifteenth Century.” [Read by title.] 

Prof. M. D. Learned, University of Pennsylvania, “ Goethe and 
Pindar.” [Read by title.] 

Friday, Dec. 28th, 8.30 r. *., McKean Hall. 

Prof. Thomas R. Price, Columbia University, Annual Address 
of the President of the Association, subject: “The New Func¬ 
tion of Modern Language Teaching.” , 

The Modern Language Association cordially invites the mem¬ 
bers of the affiliated societies of the Congress to this session. 


Saturday, Dec. 29 th.—Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 

IN MEMORY OP CHAUCER. 


Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, “A 

Friend of Chaucer’s.” . , . .., . - 

Prof. John M. Manly, University of Chicago, The date of 

Palamon and Arcite.” . _. 

Dr. William Henry Schofield, Harvard University, “The 

Source of Chaucer’s jF ranklin's Tale:' _ _ , 

Prof. F. B. Gumraere, Haverford College, “ Is Chaucer Modern 

° r Prof E. Mead, Wesleyan University, “ The Prologue to 

the Wife of Bath's Tale^ . _ 

Prof. George Hem pi, University of Michigan, “ The Develop¬ 
ment of Middle English Final -tcA, -y.” ’ 

Prof. James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University, ‘The 

Structure of Chaucer’s Verse.” . 

Prof. Ewald Fluegel, Leland Stanford, Jr., University « Chau- 
oer’s Prologue and Gower’s Mirour de F Omme .” [Read by title, j 
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GENERAL MEETING. 

Tbtjbsday, Pec. 27th, at 2.30 f. m. in the College Chapel. 
Provost C. C. Harrison, University of Pennsylvania, Address 

0 f ^of. C George F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary, “ Some 
Oriental Sources of the Alexander Myth.” 

Pres. B. L Wheeler, University of California, “What is the 
Cause of Phonetic Uniformity?” . Q .. 

Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, Amherst College, A Ruined Seljuk 
Khan Compared with Anatolian Khans of To-day.”* 

Prof. F. A. March, Lafayette College, “A ? Survey of the 
Growth of Modern Language Work in America.” 

Prof. George Hempl, University of Michigan, ‘Calling to 

Cows.” . 

Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, “ Suggestions for 

Future Oriental Congresses.” . „ . ™ T 

Prof. Blander Matthews, Columbia University, “The Import¬ 
ance of the Folk Theatre.” M 

Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, “The Morgan 
Collection of Gold Objects Recently Presented to the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum.”* 


* Illustrated by means of the steroopticon. 
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CONSTITUTION AND pY-LAWS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


With Amendments of April. 1B07. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This Sooiety shall be called the American Oriental Society 

Article II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be :— 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan¬ 
guages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

8. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com¬ 
munications, presented to the Sooiety, which may be valuable with reference 
to tho before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguiahed as cor¬ 
porate and honorary. 

Article IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some Btated meeting of the Society, and no person shall he 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Article V. The government of the Sooiety shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Becording Secretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a Treasurer, a 
Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected by ballot, at 
the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom¬ 
ary duties of such officers, and Bhall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. ’ 

Article VU. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members, of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial ooncerna of the Society, to superintend ita publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
a quorum for doing business. 

Article TY. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by tbo 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also he held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

Article X. There shall be a special Seotion of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of the 
American Oriental Sooiety may be elocted in the same manner as is prescribed 
in Artiole IV. 

Article XI. This Constitution may be amended, .on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-foortbB of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Sooiety, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters; and be shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Seoretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin¬ 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the reoeipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

IIL b. After December 81, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre¬ 
spond with the calendar year. 

IIL c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vonchers. and to inapoct the evidences of the Society's property, 
and to SCO that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the Xew Year's 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to 
that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer's book, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting mako a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors, unless notioe to the contrary is given to the Editors at 
the time of presentation. 

VI. Eaoh corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Sooiety an 
annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of eevonty- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Sooiety issued during their membership, and shall 

/ 
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also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, bo far 
aa the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

VIII. If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess¬ 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Seotion for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol¬ 
lars ; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers whioh fall 
within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW. 

I. Fon the Library. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Sooiety, at such times aa the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to suoh persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall he allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions: ho shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

8. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at tho discre¬ 
tion of the Librarian, bo allowed to take and use the Sooiety’s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall bo duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 
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, XVI. (1894-1896),. 

. XVII. (1896),bound in full buckram,. 

. XVIII. First Half (1897), bound in full buckram, 
. XVIII. Second Half (1897), “ “ 

. XIX. First Half (for 1898), full cloth,... 

XIX. Second Half (1898), bound in full buckram 
. XX. First Half (1899), 

. XX. Second Half (1899), " 

Total,.— 


8 .50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

2.50 
2.60 
2.50 

*83.00 


Whitney’s Taittirlya-Prati^akbya (vol. ix.),. 

Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.), ---------- 

Whitney’s Index Verborumto the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.), 
The same (vol. xii.) on large paper,.... 

Bloomfield’s K&u$ika-Sutra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xiv.), 
Oertel’s Jaiminlya-Upaniead-BrShmana (from vol. xvi.),--- 

Volume xvi., number 2,. ---- - 

Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xvni.),.--. 
The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half), with 
portrait, and bibliography of Whitney’s writings .... 
Hopkins’ Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India 
(from vol. xiii.).-. 


*5.00 

.75 

4.00 

5.00 

5.00 

1.75 

1.85 

1.75 

1.60 

2.00 


For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Society, . 
Mr. Addison Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Members 
can have the series at half price. To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Vol. L No. 1, and A ols. II. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price *72.50) sold at a discount or 
twenty per cent. 
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Notices. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 

C °Arahic, Persian, Syriac (Jacobite and Neetorian), Armenian 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese,and Japanese fonts of type ar0 P™ v '^ 
for the printing of tlie Journal, and others will be procured from 

time to time, as they are needed. 


GENERAL notices. 


1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Frederick Wells Williams, 135 

Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. . A A 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as‘folio™ • J b ° 
Library of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connccti- 

°l^oHrfomation regarding the sale of the Society’s public*- 

tions, see the next foregoing page. . . ~ rnf 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
Washburn Hopkins, 285 Bishop St., New Haven, Ct. 


CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons-men or 
women-who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess¬ 
ments by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to 
Journal or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
member’s are requested to apply to the Treasure^whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The annual 
assessment is $5. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 

Pereons interested in the Historical Study of Religions Mg 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose. The annual assessment is *2.; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. r • . * • 













